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STATE OF NEW YORK. 



No. 31. 



IN SENATE, 

January 28, 1886. 



NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 

To the Hon. Edward F. Jones, 

Lieutenant- Governor and President of the Senate : 
Sir — I have the honor to transmit herewith, by direction of the 
State Board of Charities, its Nineteenth Annual Report to the Leg- 
islature. 

Yours, with great respect, 

WILLIAM P. LETCHWORTH, 

President. 
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REPORT. 



To the Honorable, the Legislature : 

The State Board of Charities, in compliance with the statute, re- 
spectfully submits this, its Nineteenth Annual Report, for the year 
1885, to the Legislature : 

The institutions subject to the visitation of the Board are of three 
classes, viz.: first, those founded and controlled by the State ; second, 
those supported and conducted by cities and counties, and third, those 
under the supervision and management of benevolent organizations. 
The first embraces hospitals and asylums for the insane, institutions 
for the blind, deaf and dumb, idiotic and feeble-minded, reformatories, 
and the Soldiers and Sailors' Home; tho second, city and county poor- 
houses and alms-houses; and the third, orphan asylums and homes for 
the friendless, and hospitals and dispensaries. 

The following shows the property valuation of these various classes 
of institutions, and their receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1885, compiled from the reports of their re- 
spective managers to this Board : 



INSTITUTIONS. 



State hospitals for tbe acute insane. . . 
State asylums for the chronic insane.. 

State institutions for the blind 

State institutions for the deaf and 

dumb 

State asylums for idiots 

State reformatories 

New York State Soldiers and Sailors' 

Home 

County poor-houses 

City alms houses . 

Orphan asylums and homes for the 

friendless 

Hospitals 

Dispensaries 



Value of prop- 
erty of all kinds 
October 1, 1885. 



$4,436,388 55 
1,791,823 03 
1,030,140 11 

554,500 00 

808,479 91 

2,074,321 09 

247,784 50 
2,594,263 48 
4,348,500 00 

19,980,087 90 

11,203,640 71 

727,106 69 



Receipts during 
the fiscal year 
ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1885. 



$49,297,035 97 



$598,490 63 
452,994 04 
196,706 16 

107,654 65 
125,964 48 
888,988 10 

151,628 79 

675,586 91 

1,306,967 79 

5,873,504 66 

2,366,846 08 

212,978 75 



$12,453,311 04 



Expenditures 
during the fiscal 
year ending Sep- 
tember 80, 1885. 



$618,642 50 
410,732 88 
184,865 5$ 

107,654 65 
120,252 m 
866,254 88 

140,838 55 

675,586 01 

1,306,967 79 

5,868,868 00 

2,150,306 48 

192,774 24 



$11,538,739 86 
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The whole number of persons in the custody and care of these various 
institutions, October 1, 1885, was 60,394, as against 5 f 5,954, October 1, 
1884, or an increase of 4,440. 

This increase in the property valuation, receipts and expenditures, 
etc., for charitable purposes in the State last year, arose mainly in the 
incorporated benevolent institutions as follows: First, there were 
added to this class during the year fifteen orphan asylums, four hos- 
pitals and four dispensaries, most of which have been recently organ- 
ized and opened. Second, the Sailor's Snug Harbor for Disabled 
Seamen, the income of which is derived wholly from invested funds, 
reported to the Board for the first time last year, and its statistics sjce 
included in this report. Its receipts during the year were $534,706.20; 
its expenditures, $494,158.03; and its inmates October 1, 1885, num- 
bered 791. 

In addition to its visitorial powers, the Board is charged with the 
execution of the law respecting State paupers, aud with the removal 
of crippled, blind, lunatic and other infirm alien paupers to their va- 
rious homes in different countries of Europe, from which they are 
numerously shipped as public burdens to this country. These executive 
duties are mainly performed by the secretary, as provided by statute, 
or under authority conferred by the Board, and in accordance with its 
established rules and regulations. The value and importance of the 
work in these respects, and its saving to the State in arresting pauper- 
ism will hereafter be fully considered. 

The Board has further power to authorize counties that make proper 
provision for their chronic insane, to retain them in county asylums, 
and to establish rules and regulations for their management and care. 
In the event of counties refusing or neglecting suitably to provide for 
such insane, it has authority to direct their removal to the appropriate 
State asylums for this class. It is authorized and required to examine 
into all applications for the incorporation of asylums and other insti- 
tutions for the custody and care of dependent children, and no such 
incorporation can be perfected except upon its certificate of approval 
It is also authorized to require of the officers and managers of the insti- 
tutions subject to its visitation, ref orts in regard to the number of 
beneficiaries respectively in their custody, the methods of treatment 
and care adopted, and as to the sources and amount of their receipts, 
with itemized and classified statements of their expenditures. 

While the authority thus conferred upon the Board enables it to see 
that the wards of the State are suitably provided for, and that the 
public funds appropriated to charitable purposes are properly and 
economically expended, its work has been directed mainly to devising 
preventive measures against the multiplication of the dependent and 
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troublesome classes, and the consequent reduction in the public ex- 
penditures. The physical laws relating to the public health, are not 
more certain in their operations than those affecting pauperism, in- 
sanity, vagrancy and crime. We take every possible precaution to pre- 
serve proper sanitary conditions as a means of health, and adopt stringent 
and sumptuary measures against the spread of contagious, infectious 
and other devastating diseases, and with the most satisfactory results. 
These various questions relating to the public health are now so well 
understood that in the event of such diseases breaking out in our midst, 
or being brought from other localities, the proper remedial measures 
are promptly applied, and their spread is effectually checked, so that 
the prolonged prevalence of such diseases at present is unknown. 

Impressed with the view that pauperism, like disease, might be 
repressed by the application of proper remedial agencies, the Board 
addressed its work in this direction, first, to the removal of chil- 
dren from poor-houses and alms-houses ; second, to secure a proper 
and judicious administration of out-door poor relief; third, to 
the removal of paupers and infirm persons temporarily in the State, 
to their friends or places of legal settlement in other States and 
countries ; and fourth, to the return of crippled, blind, lunatic and 
other helpless alien paupers to their homes in different countries of 
Europe, whence they were being shipped to us as public burdens. By 
these means the growth of pauperism arising from our fixed popula- 
tion has been largely restricted, and its accumulation from outside com- 
munities greatly checked. The primary outlay for these purposes may 
have temporarily increased the expense, but the ultimate results have 
been attended with economy and greatly diminished the public bur- 
dens. 

Standing Committees of the Board for 1885. 
To classify and facilitate its work, the Board each year provides for 
standing committees of its members and officers upon the various classes 
of institutions and subjects coming within its purview, and special com- 
mittees are from time to time constituted, and its visitorial powers are 
largely conducted by these committees. The work of visitation is also 
carried on by the several commissioners in their respective districts, 
and its officers are likewise more or less engaged in visitations under 
its direction. The standing committees of the Board for the calendar 
year 1885, constituted early in the year, were as follows : 

1. On institutions for the insane — Commissioners Craig and Milhau. 

2. On institutions for the deaf and dumb and idiotic — Commis- 
sioners McCarthy, Stewart and Foster. 

3. On institutions for the blind — Commissioner Carpenter 
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4. On reformatories — Commissioners Stewart, Lowell and Mc- 
Carthy. 
3. On city alms-houses — Commissioners Milhau and Ropes. 

6. On county poor-houses — Commissioners Miller, Carpenter and 
McCarthy. 

7. On incorporated charities for medical relief — Commissioner 
Milhau and Secretary Hoyt. 

8. On out-door relief — Commissioners Lowell, Ropes and Foster. 

9. On dependent and delinquent children — Commissioners Car- 
penter, Stewart and McCarthy. 

10. On finance — Commissioner Van Antwerp. 

11. On State and alien paupers - Commissioners Foster, Van Ant- 
werp, Miller and Secretary Hoyt 

The visitations of these committees and the extent of their labors 
during the year, with the results attained, will be referred to here- 
after. 

Visitations of Institutions. 

The visitations of the Board during the year may be briefly sum- 
med up as follows : The various State and incorporated insane asylums, 
by the standing committee on the insane; the State and other re- 
formatory institutions, by the standing committee on reformatories ; 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb and idiots, by the standing com- 
mittee on the deaf and dumb and idiots ; the institutions for the blind, 
by the standing committee on the blind ; the public institutions of 
New York and Kings counties, by the commissioners of those counties ; 
the institutions of other counties, by the commissioners in their re- 
spective districts ; the county poor-houses and county insane asylums 
of the counties exempt from the Willard Asylum Act, and the various 
State alms-houses, by the secretary, and the orphan asylums and other 
institutions having the care of dependent children, by the assistant 
secretary. In these visits to the insane asylums, institutions for idiots 
and county poor-houses, the committees and members and officers of 
the Board have frequently been accompanied by the State Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy, and the Board gratefully acknowledges the value of 
his co-operation in this respect and also his attendance upon most of 
its meetings during the year. 

Stated Meetings of the Board. 

During the calendar year 1885, the Board has held five stated public 
meetings, and meetings of its committees have also, from time to time, 
been held, as the public interest seemed to require. The members in 
attendance upon each of its stated public meetings, here reported, as 
provided by the statute, were as follows : 

At Albany, January 13, 14, 15, 1885 : Present, the Secretary of State, 
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Attorney-General, and Commissioners Stewart, Milhau, Lowell, Car- 
penter, Eopes, Van Antwerp, Foster, Miller and Letch worth. 

At Albany, April 14 and 15, 1885: Present, Commissioners Stewart, 
Milhau, Lowell, Carpenter, Eopes, Van Antwerp, Foster, McCarthy, 
Miller, Craig and Letchworth. 

At Albany, July 28 and 29, 1885: Present, the Secretary of State, 
and Commissioners Carpenter, Van Antwerp, Miller, Craig and 
Letchworth. 

At Albany, October 13 and 14, 1885: Present, Commissioners Mil- 
hau, Lowell, Carpenter, Ropes, Van Antwerp, Foster, McCarthy, 
Craig and Letchworth. 

At New York, December 15, 16 and 17, 1885: Present, Commis- 
sioners Stewart, Milhau, Eopes, Craig, McCarthy, Letchworth, Car- 
penter and Lowell. 

These meetings, it will be observed, have, in all cases been attended 
by a quorum, and in most instances, the attendance has been nearly 
or quite full. We copy briefly from the minutes of its proceedings, as 
showing the work of the Board in this respect, and the general plan 
of its labors during the year : 

January Stated Meeting. 

At this meeting, it being the first after the death of Commis- 
sioner John C. Devereux, appropriate resolutions relating to the 
event, were passed and entered in the minutes; and Mr. Eobert Mc- 
Carthy, recently appointed by the Governor and Senate as Commis- 
sioner for the Fifth Judicial District, in the place of Mr. Devereux, 
appeared and took his seat as a member of the Board. 

The annual report being under consideration, the reports of the 
standing committees on the insane, the blind, and on reformatories 
and poor-houses, and the reports of the committees on the Soldiers 
and Sailors' Home, and on the public charities of New York city, 
other than insane asylums, prisons and poor-houses, were presented 
and read, and ordered appended to the report and transmitted to the 
Legislature. 

The Secretary presented and read a report of his visitations and ex- 
aminations of the insane in the asylums of counties exempt from the 
operation of the Willard Asylum Law, from July 1, to December 31, 
1884, as follows : Broome, Oneida and Onondaga, each twice, and 
Chautauqua, Jefferson, Queens and Wayne, each once; also his visita- 
tions and examinations of the insane in the poor-houses of Albany, 
Allegany, Caynga, Chemung, Clinton, Delaware, Dutchess, Essex, 
Genesee, Greene, Niagara, Orleans, Otsego, Putnam, Eensselaer, St. 
Lawrence, Schenectady, Schoharie, Steuben, Tompkins, Warren, 
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Washington and Westchester counties; and also his visitations and 
examinations of the insane of the Newburgh city aud town alms 
house, the Poughkeepsie city alms-house, the Oswego city alms-house, 
the Hempstead town poor-house and the Oyster Bay and North Hemp 
stead town poor-house of Queens county, and the Dix and Hector 
town poor-houses of Schuyler county. The report was accepted and 
ordered printed. 

The Secretary also presented his report of the visitations of the 
asylums of the counties exempt by the Board from the Willard Asylum 
Act, and his visitations of the poor-houses and alms-houses of the 
other counties and cities of the State for the year 1884, showing that 
all such asylums, poor-houses and alms-houses had been visited once 
or more during the year, and the insane in them examined, the more 
disturbed and violent of whom had been removed to the Willard and 
Binghamton State Asylums, which was accepted and ordered trans- 
mitted to the Legislature with the annual report of the Board. 

The superintendent and architect of the Binghamton Asylum for 
the Chronic Insane being present, they submitted on behalf of the 
trustees of the asylum, for the consideration of the Board, plans and 
specifications for detached cottage buildings, which had been prepared 
pursuant to the resolution of the Board, and they were referred to the 
standing committee on the insane, with the request to report thereon 
at the next session. 

The several accounts for the quarter ending December 31, 1884, for 
traveling, office and contingent expenses of the Board and its officers, 
and for expenses in the support and care and the removal of State 
paupers, and for the removal of alien paupers, were presented and re- 
ferred to various committees, and after examination and approval by 
such committees they were severally ordered certified to the Comp- 
troller for payment. 

A communication from the President of the Board of Managers of 
the State Lunatic Asylum, in regard to the condition of the walls of 
the main front of the asylum building, addressed to His Excellency, the 
Governor, and referred by him to the Board, was presented and read, 
and after consideration, the following minute in relation thereto was 
adopted, and a copy of the same ordered transmitted to the Governor : 

" In the matter referred to in a communication from the Managers 
of the State Lunatic Asylum to His Excellency, the Governor of this 
State, dated January 1~, 1885, which communioation has been trans- 
mitted to this Board, 

"It is noted that in a report made by the Committee upon the In- 
sane, reference having been made to the condition of the asylum build- 
ings, it was reported that the walls of the main building were badly 
cracked and that there were other indications that the walls were set- 
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tling and seemed to demand attention. It is the opinion of this Board 
that the request of the managers for an examination of the building 
by the State Engineer and Surveyor should be complied with." 

The Standing Committee on the Insane presented and read reports 
of the committee upon the applications for special appropriations by 
the Legislature of the Willard Asylum for the Insane, the Bingham- 
ton State Asylum for the Insane, the State Lunatic Asylum and the 
Hudson Kiver State Hospital, which reports and applications were 
severally accepted and approved and ordered transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture, with the annual report of the Board. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee reported that the Comp- 
troller had included in his schedule of estimated appropriations for 
the next fiscal year, the sums required by the Board for office, travel- 
ing and contingent expenses, and for the support and care of State pau- 
pers; and also that the Attorney-General had informed him that a de- 
cision favorable to the Board had recently been rendered in the matter 
of the Commissioners of Emigration. 

A communication from the Honorable Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, 
Secretary of the Department of State, Washington, under date of 
December 26, 1884, in answer to a communication from the Board 
upon the subject, was presented and read, informing the Board that the 
Department was preparing a circular to our diplomatic and consular 
officers abroad, instructing them to give publicity to the act of Con- 
gress of August 3, 1882, prohibiting foreign paupers from landing at 
our ports, in the countries or ports to which they are severally accred- 
ited, or at which they are recognized, which communication was 
ordered printed in the minutes. 

Upon a favorable report of the committee appointed for the purpose 
the certificate of incorporation of St. Agatha's Home for Children, 
at Nanuet, Kockland county, was approved, and the officers of the 
Board were authorized to certify such approval: 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Board is hereby instructed to 
continue his visitations of all county institutions having the care of 
any insane, as often as once every three months and to advise with the 
Superintendents as to the advisability of removing any violent, filthy 
or disturbed patients to a State institution, to recommend such re- 
movals whenever in his opinion the county institution cannot give 
proper and comfortable care, and report his action to the Board at the 
next quarterly meeting. 

Resolved, That in case of the inability of the Secretary to visit dur- 
ing any quarter any of the county institutions named in the first reso- 
lution, he shall on or before the first day of the last month of the 
quarter, give to the Assistant Secretary the names of these county in- 
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stitutions that he cannot visit, and that the Assistant Secretary is 
hereby instructed to make the visitations of such institutions, and to 
report to the Board at the next quarterly meeting. 

The Secretary presented and read reports in regard to the removal 
of State and alien paupers during the quarter ending December 31, 
1884, and the Assistant Secretary, on behalf of the Finance Commit- 
tee, submitted statements in regard to the appropriations to the Board, 
which were accepted and ordered printed in the minutes. 

April Stated Meeting. 

At this meeting, the annual election of officers took place, visitors 
were designated and appointed in various counties, and the standing 
committees of the Board were appointed by the President. 

The Chairman of the Finance Committee submitted a statement of 
the condition of the several appropriations to the Board, which was 
accepted and directed entered in the minutes. 

The Standing Committee on Poor-Houses reported as to the unlaw- 
ful detention of children in the Richmond County Poor-House, and 
that in a visit to the institution the superintendents gave assurance 
that they should be removed, and that a letter had been received from 
them since, stating that the removal had actually been made, and ex- 
pressing regret at the violation of the law, to which their attention 
had been called. 

The several accounts for traveling, office and contingent expenses, 
and the accounts for the support and care of State paupers, and for 
the removal of State and alien paupers, after reference to and exam- 
ination and approval by committees appointed for the purpose, were 
ordered certified and allowed to the Comptroller. 

The following, in regard to the New York Asylum for Idiots and 
the Custodial Branch at Newark, after an informal discussion in regard 
to the subject, was adopted and directed to be recorded in the min- 
utes: 

Whereas, In the opinion of this Board the new building erected 
during the past year at the Asylum for Idiots at Syracuse is needed 
for idiot children susceptible of education, and 

Whereas, This Board is convinced that there should be in this 
State a custodial asylum for adult feeble-minded women, of sufficient 
size to accommodate all persons of this class now in the poor-houses, 
or likely to be in the poor-houses during the next five years, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Board of Managers of the Syracuse Asylum be 
advised to take a new lease for one year, of the buildings at Newark 
now used as a custodial asylum, in order to allow time to provide suf- 
ficient accommodation for all the dependent female idiots of this State, 
either at Newark or elsewhere, in an institution separate from the 
educational asylum. 
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Resolved, That a copy of the above preamble and resolution be sent 
to each member of the Board of Managers of the Asylum for Idiots. 

The certificates of incorporation of the following institutions for 
children, previously visited and formally reported upon by committees 
or members of the Board, were approved, and the officers of the 
Board were authorized to certify such approvals, viz. : the St. Chris- 
topher's Home, New York, and the Temporary Home for Children 
of Queens county. 

Notice was presented from the trustees of the Willard Asylum to 
the effect, that on account of the crowded condition of that institution 
patients could only be received to fill vacancies as they occur. 

The Secretary presented and read his report of visitations and ex- 
aminations of the insane in the exempted asylums of Broome, Catta- 
raugus, Chautauqua, Chenango, Cortland, Erie, Jefferson, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Orange, Oswego, Queens, Suffolk, Wayne and Wyoming 
counties ; and also his visitations and examinations of the insane in the 
poor-houses of Albany, Columbia, Herkimer, Lewis, Livingston, Mad- 
ison, Montgomery, Eensselaer, St. Lawrence and Tioga counties 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1885, and the removal of 
disturbed and violent insane to State asylums, which was accep- 
ted and ordered printed. After discussion of the matters pre- 
sented in the report, in the course of which the State Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy spoke particularly of the overcrowding of the 
Queens County Insane Asylum, and of its hazardous condition in case 
of fire, and also of the overcrowded condition of the Bingham ton 
State Asylum for the Insane, the following resolution was adopted, 
and the committee appointed, and the State Commissioner in Lunacy 
was invited to join in the conference: 

Resolved, That a committee of this Board be appointed to confer 
with the superintendent and trustees of the Binghamton Asylum for 
the Chronic Insane as to the feasibility of providing temporary ac- 
commodations for harmless inmates of the asylum by hospital tent* or 
otherwise, to the end * that the dangerously over-crowded condition of 
the wards may be relieved. 

The following preamble and resolution, bearing upon the subject, 
was also adopted : 

Whereas, It appears from a report of the Secretary of this Board 
that in a recent visit to the Queens County Insane Asylum it contained 
130 patients, or an excess of about fifteen above its accommodations, 
and, 

Whereas, The building is greatly liable to fire, which, if occurring, 
would probably be attended with great loss of life, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Superintendents of the Poor of Queens county 
be advised to take immediate action to remove a portion of their insane 
3 
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to the State asylums, or in the event of a failure to secure admission 
for them there, to provide for the excess in numbers temporarily in 
tents or otherwise inexpensive shelter. 

The President presented and read resolutions adopted by the board 
of supervisors of Allegany county in relation to provision for the 
care of their county insane, which, upon his suggestion, were re- 
ferred to the Standing Committee on the Insane. 

The Assistant Secretary reported visitations by him during the 
quarter of orphan asylums at Nanuet, Blauveltville and Sparkill, in 
Eockland county, Pleasantville, in Westchester county, and in Pough- 
keepsie, and made an informal oral statement of the condition in which 
he found these several institutions, whereupon the following preamble 
and resolution was adopted : 

Whereas, It having been found on a recent visit to the Dominican 
Asylum at Blauveltville that the means of extinguishing fire were de- 
ficient and the provision for escape in case of fire inadequate, 

Be it resolved that a communication be addressed to the Mother 
Superior in charge of the Dominican Asylum at Blauveltville, urging 
the necessity of providing without delay a sufficiency of hose and 01 
erecting fire-escapes, one at each end of the brick building and one at 
the rear of the new building. 

Following a discussion upon the subject of the shipment of crippled, 
blind, and other infirm alien paupers to this country by different gov- 
ernments of Europe, the following was adopted : 

Inasmuch as a change in the administration of our government at 
Washington has occurred since our correspondence with Secretary 
Frelinghuysen on the subject of preventing foreign paupers from 
leaving their native countries for ours, 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of this Board be, and 
are hereby directed to address a communication to the present Honor- 
able Secretary of State, Mr. Bayard, of the same tenor and form as 
that originally sent by us to Mr. Frelinghuysen, and containing the 
same request. 

The subject of the sanitary condition of public institutions being 
under consideration, the following preamble and resolution was 
adopted, and a copy of the same directed sent to each of the charitable, 
reformatory and other institutions of the State, subject to the visita- 
tion of the Board : 

Whereas, In view of the frequent prevalence of diseases due to 
local causes, and of the possible appearance of cholera in this country 
during the coming season, it is very important that the sanitary condi- 
tion of charitable institutions, so liable to become defective as to drain- 
age, water supply, the disposal of filth and house waste, should be as 
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good as possible in order to prevent outbreaks of this disease among the 
inmates ; and, 

Whereas, It is desirable that all sanitary improvements be made 
before the hot season commences, in order to avoid the dangers of up- 
heaval of soil, and to anticipate the prevalence of epidemic, 

Resolved, That the managers and officers of charitable and re- 
formatory institutions throughout the State be, and they are hereby 
earnestly requested to make a critical examination of the institutions 
under their charge for the purpose of determining whether they are, 
in all respects, but especially as to sewerage, plumbing, water supply, 
and the proper disposal of filth, in the highest possible sanitary condi- 
tion, to the end that these establishments may, in the emergency con- 
templated, prove healthful restorative agencies instead of centers for 
propagating disease, as is otherwise possible. 

The New York Commissioners reported that the Medical Inspector 
authorized by the Board had, under their direction, made a thorough 
inspection of the institutions to which special attention had been 
called, and reported a considerable number of children among the in- 
mates who were affected with sore eyes • that subsequently the com- 
missioners had visited the institutions so reported upon and stated 
that they believed it desirable that the inspection should be renewed 
and extended, and they were authorized to continue to employ the 
services of a medical inspector. 

The President called attention to the approaching annual National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, to be held at Washington, 
D. C, June 4-10, 1885, and the importance of the Board being repre- 
sented, and it was moved and adopted, that such members of the Board 
as can, and the Secretary, be authorized to attend the Conference. 

July Stated Meeting. 

At this meeting, the Chairman of the Finance Committee re- 
ported the appropriations made by the last Legislature for the use of 
the Board, and also submitted statements as to the present condition 
of the several appropriations, which were accepted, and ordered entered 
in the minutes. 

The Secretary presented and read reports regarding the removal of 
State and alien paupers for the quarter ending June 30, 1885, which 
reports were severally ordered printed in the minutes. 

The Secretary also presented and read a report of his visitations 
and examinations of the insane in all of the asylums of the exempted 
counties during the quarter, viz : Broome, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 
Chenango, Cortland, Erie, Jefferson, Oneida, Onondaga, Orange, 
Oswego, Queens, Suffolk, Wayne and Wyoming ; also of his visitations 
and examinations of the insane in the poor houses of other counties, 
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as follows: Cayuga, Genesee, Lewis, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Bock- 
land, Seneca, Sullivan^ Tioga and Yates, which report was ordered 
. printed. 

A communication was presented and read from the Honorable 
Thomas P. Bayard, Secretary of State of the United States, trans- 
mitting a copy of a circular addressed by the State Department to our 
consuls and commercial agents, directing the promulgation in foreign 
ports and countries of the United States laws against the landing of 
lunatic, imbecile and other alien paupers at our ports, in accordance 
with the suggestions made by this Board. 

Applications for exemption from the operation of the Willard 
Asylum Act, by the Superintendents of the Poor of Lewis and Tioga 
counties, were presented and severally referred to committees for ex- 
amination and report. 

The President presented a circular announcing the establishment of 
a Training School for attendants, at the Buffalo State Asylum for the 
Insane, and in connection therewith, the following was adopted : 

"Whereas, The management of the Buffalo State Asylum for the 
Insane have established a training school for the instruction and edu- 
cation of attendants, with a desire to improve and elevate the standard 
of service in the care of the insane, and to give to the institution under 
their charge the benefit of a corps of attendants skilled in this special 
work, and who may make it a permanent occupation. 

Resolved, That the State Board of Charities cordially approves and 
commends this action of the managers of the Buffalo State Asylum 
and the plan of instruction outlined in their circular, and can but 
regard the establishment of this school as the beginning of a new era 
in the selection and proper qualification of attendants for the insane. 

The State Commissioner in Lunacy reported as to his visits to State 
and county insane asylums, and especially in regard to the removal of 
certain insane from the wards of the Binghamton State Asylum to 
tents erected upon the Asylum grounds, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Board. 

Eesolutions of the New York Academy of Medicine, in reference 
to the prevalence of communicable eye diseases in the schools and 
asylums of the city of New York, were presented and read, whereupon 
the following was adopted, and a copy directed to be forwarded to the 
Academy: 

Resolved, That the communication of the New York Academy of 
Medicine, just read, be replied to by the Secretary, with the statement 
that the subject of diseases of the eye in institutions in New York and 
elsewhere is not new to this Board, and that as far as New York city 
institutions are concerned, they have had the special attention of this 
Board, on the subject, through its members resident there, and that 
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in April last, our New York oity members were authorized to continue 
their conferences with Dr. Valentine Mott on cases known to them, 
and that this Board is entirely in accord with the movement suggested 
by the New York Academy of Medicine, and will gladly co-operate 
with any effort to limit by every means available, the dangers conse- 
quent upon neglected sequestration of inmates with diseased eyes in 
public institutions. 

The following resolution, after an informal discussion of the subject, 
was also adopted : 

Whereas, The supply bill of this year, passed since the last meet- 
ing of the Board, contains an approved appropriation of $15,000, to 
establish a school of Technology and instructors therein, in the West- 
ern House of Refuge, therefore, 

Resolved, That this Board hails with satisfaction this first attempt 
for the technical education of the waifs of the State, and bids the effort 
God-speed, and that the President of the Board and Commissioner 
Craig, of the Seventh district, are requested to give all the advice and 
assistance they can, in support of the measure in the Rochester Insti- 
tution. 

The certificate of incorporation of the Pythagorus Lodge No. 1 
Benevolent Fund of Brooklyn, after due examination, was approved, 
and the officers of the Board were empowered to certify such approval. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the New York Commissioners of the Board be re- 
quested to report, as soon as practicable, upon the alleged over-crowd- 
ing of the Sea Side Homes for children in the vicinity of New York. 

The accounts for office, traveling and other expenses, and for the 
support and care of State and alien paupers, for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1885, having been examined and approved by committees 
appointed for the purpose, were severally ordered certified and allowed 
to the Comptroller for payment. 

October Stated Meeting. 

At this meeting, the Chairman of the Finance Committee reported 
on the condition of the several appropriations to the Board, and the 
Secretary presented and read reports regarding the removal of State 
and alien paupers, with the accounts therefor during the last quarter, 
which, after examination and approval by the committees appointed 
for the purpose, were ordered allowed and certified to the Comptroller 
for payment. m 

The Secretary also presented and read a report of his visitations of 
county asylums and county poor-houses during the last quarber, and 
the removal to State asylums of disturbed and violent insane, as 
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follows : To the asylums of all the exempted counties, viz. : Broome, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Chenango, Cortland, Erie, Jefferson, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Orange, Oswego, Queens, Suffolk, Wayne and 
Wyoming ; also to the poor-houses of other counties and cities, as 
follows : Allegany, Greene, Montgomery, Richmond, Saratoga, 
Schenectady, Warren, Washington and Ulster counties, and the alms- 
houses of Kingston, Newburgh and Oswego cities. The report was 
accepted and ordered printed. 

The certificate of the organization and incorporation of St Patrick's 
Home for Children, New York, having been favorably reported upon 
by the New York Commissioners, was approved, and the officers of the 
Board were authorized to certify such approval. 

Upon favorable reports of the committees appointed to examine the 
buildings and means employed by the authorities of Lewis and Tioga 
counties for the custody and care of their chronic insane, it was or- 
dered that the Superintendents of the Poor of those counties be, for the 
time being, exempt from the Willard Asylum Act, as provided by 
chapter 713 of the Laws of 1871, and the President and Secretary were 
authorized to certify such exemptions and file the same, in accordance 
with the statute. 

A special committee was appointed, pursuant to section 21 of chap- 
ter 280 of the Laws of 1879, to visit the Binghamton State Asylum 
for the Chronic Insane and make personal examination of its official 
records, and on conferring with the superintendent thereof, direct the 
discharge or removal to the counties whence they came, of any quiet 
and harmless insane in the asylum, as provided by the statute. 

The Assistant Secretary presented and read a report compiled by 
him from the returns of the various insane asylums and other institu- 
tions of the State, showing the number of insane in the custody of 
such institutions October 1, 1885; also a report in regard to the 
act of the last Legislature, chapter 546 of the Laws of 1885, respect- 
ing the removal or voluntary changes of pauper residences, which re- 
ports were accepted and ordered incorporated in the minutes. 

December Adjourned Stated Meeting. 

At the adjourned stated meeting in December, the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Blind presented and read a report upon the State insti- 
tutions for the blind, setting forth their condition and work during 
the past year, which was accepted and ordered transmitted with the 
annual report of the Board to the Legislature. 

The Standing Committee on the Insane orally reported that appli- 
cations for the approval of the Board for special legislative appropria- 
tions had been made by the following institutions, viz. : The Willard 
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Asylum for the Insane, the State Lunatic Asylum at Utioa, and the 
Hudson Eiver State Hospital at Poughkeepsie. 

Dr. Wise, Superintendent of the Willard Asylum for the Insane, 
presented and explained plans and detailed estimates for the reduction 
of the Agricultural College building, known as the Branch, from four 
to two stories, and extension of the same on the ground in a building 
of two stories, and for an infirmary or hospital for male patients. 

A communication from the architect of the State Lunatic Asylum 
was presented and read, respecting the erections, alterations and re- 
pairs in connection with that institution last year, showing the man- 
ner in which the work had been done, and the reasons for the defi- 
ciency which had arisen in some portions of it 

Dr. Cleaveland, Superintendent of the Hudson Eiver State Hospi- 
tal, presented and explained drawings which he characterized as studies, 
rather than matured plans, for the proposed extension of that institu- 
tion as a mixed asylum for both the acute and chronic insane. A 
communication from the President of the Board of Trustees upon the 
subject was also presented and read. 

Dr. Talcott, Superintendent of the State Homoeopathic Asylum for 
the Insane, being present, stated that the trustees of the asylum in- 
tended to apply to the next Legislature for special appropriations for 
a new building similar to the one provided for last winter, for an ex- 
tended system of sewers on grounds outside of those owned by the 
State, and for other items; but that he was not authorized by the 
trustees to present the matter to the Board. 

The Standing Committee on the Insane, having previously visited 
these institutions and made inquiries and examinations in regard to 
their respective needs, reported upon these several applications for leg- 
islative appropriations, which report, with the recommendations of the 
Board thereon, was ordered embodied in its annual report to the Leg- 
islature. 

Commissioner Lowell presented and read a report upon the asylums 
and other institutions for the care of dependent children in New York 
city, which was accepted and directed to be transmitted to the Legisla- 
ture with the annual report of the Board. 

Commissioner Stewart stated, that while absent in Europe during 
the summer months, he inspected a number of reformatory and 
charitable institutions in England and France, and had gained much 
valuable information. By the courtesy of the governor of this State* 
he was furnished with a circular letter of introduction, which was of 
aid in securing him admittance whenever presented. 
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Statistical and Financial Tables. 
The annual returns of the various institutions subject to the visita- 
tion of the Board, collected and tabulated under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary, are hereto appended. These show the value of the 
property of all kinds, held by the charitable and benevolent institu- 
tions of this State, their receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1885, the number of persons supported and re- 
lieved by them during the year, and the number in their care at its 
close. Tables numbers 1 to ? relate to the State institutions ; num- 
bers 8 to 12, to the county poor-houses ; numbers 13 to 17, to the city 
alms-houses ; numbers 18 to 21, to orphan asylums and homes for the 
friendless ; numbers 22 to 25, to hospitals, and numbers 26 to 29, to 
dispensaries. The number of insane in the various institutions, 
October 1, 1885, appear in table no 36, and the counties to which they 
respectively belong, in table number 37. Table number 38 shows the 
number of paupers, each year, in the poor-houses and alms-houses of 
the State, and the yearly number of out-door paupers relieved, from 
1868 to and including 1885, and table number 39, the amount of ex- 
penditures for their support and relief. The tables relating to State 
paupers, numbers 30 to 35, will hereafter be noticed. 

National Conference of Charities and Correction. 

The Twelfth Annual National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection was held at Washington, D. C, commencing June 4, 1885, and 
continuing in session seven days. There were 28 States represented in 
the conference, viz. : Ten by State Boards of Charities and 18 by dele- 
gates designated and commissioned by Governors. The District of 
Columbia was represented by the Bureau of Charities of Washington, 
by the various departments of the district and city government, and 
by delegates from its numerous charitable, correctional and other insti- 
tutions. This Board was represented by Commissioners Letch worth 
and Lowell, and the Secretary, and 18 delegates from various insane 
asylums, reformatories, charitable societies and associations of this 
State, were also in attendance. The entire conference numbered over 
250 delegates, being the largest yet assembled, and the interest in its 
proceedings was fully sustained until its close. 

During its sessions, reports and papers, upon the following subjects, 
were presented and read : On prison reform ; on the employment of 
juvenile delinquents in reformatories and houses of refuge ; on pro- 
vision for the insane, epileptics and idiots ; on charity organization in 
cities; on preventive work among children, and on immigration and 
the prevention of pauperism. Reports were also submitted and read 
regarding the condition of prison, charitable and reformatory work in 
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the various States represented, and in the District of Columbia, with 
extended statistical and financial information in relation thereto, and 
the changes and improvements effected during the year. These various 
reports and papers, with a stenographic report of the discussions fol- 
fowing their reading, have been published and distributed, and thus 
made available for public use. 

The report of the Committee on Immigration was prepared and 
read before the conference, by the Secretary of this Board. The sub- 
ject attracted marked attention, and the reading of the report was 
followed by an extended discussion, showing the question to be one 
of great and increasing interest in the various States represented. A 
copy of the report, with the discussion thereon, is hereto appended. 

The next annual conference will be fyeld at St. Paul, Minnesota, in 
July, 1886, at such time in the month as its Executive Committee may 
fix and determine. 

State Convention of County Superintendents of the Poor 
The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the County Superintendents 
of the Poor of this State, was held at Watertown, N. Y., beginning 
July 21, 1885, and continuing three days. There were 23 counties 
represented in the convention by superintendents, two counties by 
delegates from Boards of Supervisors, and the officers of various State 
charitable and other institutions were present. This Board was repre- 
sented by Commissioners Letch worth and McCarthy, and the Secretary, 
and the State Commissioner in Lunacy was also in attendance. We 
quote briefly from the opening remarks of Superintendent McGonegal, 
of Monroe county, as showing the objects and purposes of these con- 
ventions, and the improvements that have been effected in the manage- 
ment and care of the insane and poor since their organization : 

"Previous to the holding of our first convention, the authorities of 
one county knew little or nothing of how the poor were cared for in 
another county. Very little attention was given to the inauguration 
of any improved methods of caring for the poor, the main objects of 
the superintendents of each county being to get along with the mat- 
ter with as little trouble and as little expense as possible for the time 
being, without regard to the future consequences of their action. But 
since these officials have been in the habit of meeting together and 
discussing the different methods of relieving the poor, a new interest 
has been awakened in the subject, and very great improvements have 
been made in most of the counties of the State. We have been enabled 
to obtain new ideas from each other, and to put into practical use 
such improved methods as have been suggested to us through the dis- 
cussions at these conventions. During the past fifteen years, great 
improvements have been made in the condition and management of 
most of the alms-houses in this State, and better provision has been 
4 
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made for the eare of the sick in these institutions. The people at 
large, through these discussions, have also been led to take a deeper 
interest in the manner in which the poor and the insane are cared 
for, and this fact has caused the officials in charge of that important 
business to be more diligent and careful in their duties." 

In the course of the convention, reports were presented and read re- 
garding the condition of the poor-houses, and the management of the 
poor and insane of the various counties represented, and also in regard 
to the condition of other institutions whose managers or officers were 
in attendance. A paper on poor-house administration, prepared and 
read by Commissioner Letch worth of this Board, opened a wide field 
for discussion, which was generally participated in by the members of 
the Convention. The various methods in use in the several counties 
were brought out and compared, one with another, with practical 
. results, designed to lead to further improvements and economy of 
-management. A copy of the paper of Commissioner Letchworth is 
hereto appended. 

The next convention is to be held at Jamestown, Chautauqua 
county, in July, 1885. 

The Insane. 

According to the returns of the respective officers, as furnished this 
Board, the number of insane in the custody and care of the varioua 
classes of institutions of this State, October 1, 1885, was 12,707, as 
against 12,123, October 1, 1884, as shown by the following table : 





Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


In the State hospitals for acute insane 

In the State asylums for chronic insane 


844 

1,215 

, 2,422 

857 

239 

171 

15 


838 

1,846 

8,226 

1,154 

358 

8 

14 


1,68* 
2,561 


In city asylums and city alms-houses 


5,648- 
2,011 


In county asylums and county poor-houses 


In private asylums , 


597 


In the Asylum for Insane Criminals ......... 


179' 


In the State Asylum for Insane Emigrants 


29- 




5,763 


6,944 


12,707 



Table No. 36, already referred to, gives the various institutions in 
which these insane were in custody, with the number in each, and table 
No. 37, the counties to which they respectively belonged. The increase 
in the several classes of institutions, during the year, has been as follows : 
In the State hospitals for the acute insane, 88 ; in the State asylums 
for the chronic insane, 202 ; in the city asylums and city alms-houses, 
265 ; in county asylums and county poor-houses, 89 ; in private asy- 
lums, 11, and in the Asylum for Insane Criminals, 25. The inmates, 
of the State Asylum for Insane Emigrants, decreased 96 during the 
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year, mainly by removals to the asylums of New York city. It will 
thus be seen, that the actual net increase of insane in the various insti- 
tutions of the State during the year ending October 1, 1885, was 584. 

By the Federal census of 1870, the total number of insane in this 
State, in the custody of institutions, and in family care, was 6,353, or 
one to every 689 of the population ; and by the census of 1880, the 
number was 14,111, or one to every 360 of the population. In 1870, 
the proportion of insane of native birth was one to every 662 of the 
native inhabitants, and the proportion of foreign insane, one to every 
254 of the foreign inhabitants. In 1880, the proportion of native in- 
sane was equal to one for every 497 of the native population, while 
the proportion of foreign insane was one for every 192 of the foreign 
population. 

The following table, compiled from the reports of the respective 
officers to this Board, shows the number of insane of each sex, in tha 
various institutions of this State on the first day of October in each 
year, from 1880 to 1885, inclusive: 



YEARS. 



October 1, 1880. 
October 1,1881, 
October 1, 1882 
October 1, 1888 
October 1, 1884 
October 1, 1885, 



Males. 


Females. 


4,211 


5,826 


4,458 


5,599 


4,709 


5,996 


5,045 


6,298 


5,429 


6,694 


5,763 


6,944 



Total. 



9,537 
10, 057 

10, 705 

11, 34a 
12,123 

12, 707 



From this table it will be observed, that the number of insane in 
the custody of the institutions of this State, has steadily increased 
each year since 1880, the total increase during this period having been 
3,170, greatly in excess, it is believed, to the increase, in the mean- 
time, of the population. We have no accurate means of determining 
the number of insane at present in family care, but from the propor- 
tional number thus found by the census of 1880, it is probable that it 
will reach 3,000 or more, thus giving a total of nearly, if not quite, 
16,000 insane in the State. 

If we address ourselves to the causes of this great and steady increase 
in the number of insane during the period referred to, we fail to find 
them in the material, social or other impaired conditions of the State. 
The various departments of business, manufactories, trades, agriculture 
and other industries have favorably progressed and been fairly remuner- 
ative ; the laborer has commanded usually fair wages, at less hours 
work per day than formerly, and the payments have been in a well- 
secured and stable currency, having a steady and uniform purchasing 
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power; the articles entering into consumption of daily life have 
been largely abundant, and cheap, so that there has been little or 
no pinching want or general distress; the laws of public health have 
been rigorously and intelligently enforced, and no general epidemic 
or devastating diseases, tending to weaken and impair the population, 
thus inducing insanity, in the mean time have prevailed. We are 
forced, therefore, to look to sources other than local for this increase, 
and we repeat the conclusions set forth in our former reports, that 
such increase comes almost wholly from the shipment of insane and 
otherwise enfeebled persons to our shores, from difEerent countries 
of Europe, who immediately fall upon the various cities and counties 
of this State for support. They consequently should not be per- 
mitted to land, but should be returned to the localities whence they 
are sent, by the vessels in which they are brought. This fact is well 
attested in the great disparity in the proportion of insane in the for- 
eign population, compared with the ratio of insane in the native popu- 
lation, as shown by the Federal census of 1 870 and of 1880, already 
noticed. It is also borne out by our observations in our examinations 
of the poor-houses, alms-houses, hospitals, asylums and other chari- 
ties of the State, and further by the uniform statements of the officers 
of these institutions, whose testimony upon the subject, from the 
nature of their duties, and their extended and varied experiences in the 
matter, is entitled to the highest consideration. 

While it is our duty, suitably to provide for the proper objects of 
our charity, it is equally a duty — due to the vigorous and self-sup- 
porting adopted as well as native citizen — to protect ourselves against 
the encroachments of insane and other helpless aliens, deported from 
their homes abroad, in order to relieve the communities to which they 
legally belong, of expensive and troublesome burdens. The evils 
from these sources in this State, as has been shown, have already 
assumed enormous proportions, and they are steadily and constantly 
increasing, involving large annual expenditures for buildings, and 
additional taxation for the maintenance and care of these classes, in 
no wise a legitimate charge upon its bounties. The remedy rests 
with Congress, in the revision of its emigration laws against the 
shipment of insane and other infirm and helpless aliens to this 
country, and the prompt enforcement of their return in the event of 
attempts to land them on our shores, or thrust them over its extended 
and exposed inland borders. It would seem, therefore, the part of 
wisdom properly to meet these evils, already expensive and burden- 
some, not only to this, but in many other States, before they shall 
assume national proportions, by hereditary influences, and that too 
late to remedy. 
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State Hospitals for the Acute Ihsane. 

The capacity of the several State hospitals for the acute insane, the 
daily average number of patients under treatment in them during the 
year, and the number in their care October 1, 1885, together with the 
average weekly cost of support, as shown by the returns of the respec- 
tive superintendents, appear in the following table : 



INSTITUTIONS. 


Capacity. 


Average 

number of 

inmates. 


Number 

under care 

October 1, 

1885. 


Weekly 
average cost 
of support. 


State Lunatic Asylum, Utica 


600 
350 
400 
350 


584 
369 
329 
352 


569 
389 
355 
371 


$4.77 


Hudson River State Hospital 


5.32 


State Homoeopathic Asylum 


4.66 


Buffalo State Asylum 


4.27 






Total 


1,700 


1,634 


1,684 









From this table it will be seen, that the accommodations of the 
State hospitals for the insane are for 1,700 patients, the same as last 
reported. The number of patients in them during the year ending 
September 30, 1885, averaged 1,634 as against 1,584, the preoeding 
year. The number in their care October 1, 1885, was 1,684 as against 
1,597, October 1, 1884, or an increase of 87. The State Lunatic 
Asylum reports spare room for 31, and the State Homoeopathic Asylum 
for 45 patients. The accommodations of the Hudson River State Hos- 
pital and of the Buffalo State Asylum, are reported all taken. The 
following table exhibits the movement of patients in these insane 
hospitals, and the results of treatment, for the year ending September 
30, 1885: 
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State Lunatic Asylum.. 


607 


392 


999 


122 


59 


199 


10 


40 


■ 283 


286 


569 


Hudson River State 
























Hospital . .'. 

State Homoeopathic 


361 


249 


610 


48 


35 


86 


5 


47 


207 


182 


389 
























Asylum .. 


282 


204 


486 


66 


11 


26 


1 


27 


174 


181 


355 


Buffalo State Asylum... 


847 


295 


642 


77 


50 


106 


8 


80 


182 


189 


371 


Total 


1,597 


1,140 


2,737 


813 


155 


417 


24 


144 


846 


838 


1,684 



It will be seen by this table, that the number of patients admitted 
to these hospitals during the year was, 1,140, as against 1,109 the 
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previous year, or an increase of 31. The whole number in their care 
during the year was 2,737, being an increase of 127 over the preceding 
year, in which the number reached only 2,610. The discharges during 
the year were 1,053, as follows: Eecovered, 313 ; improved, 155; unim- 
proved, 417; as not insane, 24; died, 144. Of those under treatment 
October 1, 1885, there were 846 men and 838 women. 

Eeceipts and Expenditures of the State Hospitals for the 

Acute Insane. 

The classified receipts and expenditures of the State hospitals for 
the acute insane for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1885, com- 
pared with the receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1884, are exhibited in the following table : 



RECEIPTS. 


1884. 


1885. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


From the State 


$55,473 64 

255,922 07 

140,508 49 

74,032 48 


$86,635 66 

295,182 77 

150,464 70 

66,257 50 


$31,162 02 

39,210 70 

9,956 21 




From cities, counties and towns.... 
From private patients 




From all other sources 


$7,774 98 






Total 


$525,936 68 


$598,490 63 













expenditures. 


1884. 


1885. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


For buildings, improvements and 
extraordinary repairs 


$85,296 82 

16,146 47 

39,963 24 

114,062 38 

148,296 53 

14,790 03 

41 356 87 

8,169 63 

51,099 65 


$54,743 27 

18,836 86 

43,670 82 

128,885 13 

146,934 83 

16,073 84 

41.480 07 

8,734 91 

59,282 77 


$19,446 45 

2,690 89 

3,707 58 

14,822 75 

"V,288*8i 

123 20 

565 28 

8,188 12 




For ordinary repairs 




For salaries of officers 




For wages and labor 

For provisions and supplies 

For clothing 


$11861*70 


For fuel and lights ... 

For medicines and medical supplies. 
For all other purposes. 








Total 


$469,181 62 


$518,642 50 













The reported assets of these institutions October 1, 1885, were 
$141,623.54, and their indebtedness at the same time was $10,688.13, 
as against $115,983.17, the assets, and $6,502.11, the indebtedness, 
October 1, 1884. For a more extended classification of the receipts 
and expenditures of these institutions during the year, attention is 
invited to the appended tables relating to them, heretofore cited. 

State Lunatic Asylum, Utica. 
This institution had a cash balance of $24,315.52 October 1, 1884. 
Its receipts during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1885, were 
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♦210,828.28, thus giving a total of $235,143.80, available fund s fo 
the year. Of this sum $40,199.38 was from the State, and $170,628.90 
from other sources, included in which were $118,363.60 from counties 
and cities, and $46,620.32 from individuals for the support of patients. 
The expenditures were : For buildings, improvements and extraordi- 
nary repairs, $29,819.08; for current expenses, $176,429.44; total, 
$206,248.52. It had a balance of $28,895.28 in cash October 1, 1885, 
and outstanding claims against various counties and individuals for 
the support of patients, amounting to $18,889.40, and was free from 
indebtedness. The average number of inmates during the year was 
584, and the reported average weekly cost of support $4.77. 

The following improvements have been made in this institution the 
past year, viz.: The veranda at the end of the pavilion of the front 
wing has been taken down and put up in connection with the westerly 
front wing; the plaster ceiling and second floor of the main building, 
which had become much decayed and broken, have been removed and 
replaced by a wood ceiling and new floor ; a part of the main sewer, 
constructed of stone walls carried up from plank and large stone bot- 
tom, has been removed and replaced with vitrified pipe; the pavilion 
of the westerly front wing has been taken down and rebuilt upon an 
improved and extended plan ; and a connecting corridor has been 
erected, the facing of the north walls being of cut stone, the same as 
other portions of the buildings. 

The condition of the buildings thus rebuilt and repaired from their 
dilapidated state, which could not be fully anticipated, was found to 
be such as to render it impossible to complete the work in all cases 
within the appropriations, and the managers of the institution report 
deficiencies already incurred therefor, as follows : For taking down 
the veranda at the end of the pavilion of the front wing, $173.13 ; for 
rebuilding and extending the pavilion of the westerly front, $5,199.04; 
for the connecting corridor, $1,599.47; total, $6,971.64. The entire 
work, so far as progressed, is believed to have been carefully and sub- 
stantially performed, and when fully completed, it will add much to 
the comfort and efficiency of the institution. To accomplish this, it 
is estimated by the architect in charge, that about $5,000, in addition 
to the deficiency before stated, will probably be required. 

The managers of this institution, in conformity with section 7 of 
chapter 951 of the Laws of 1867, have re-submitted for the approval 
of this Board, plans, specifications and estimates, substantially as ma- 
tured and approved by the Board last year, for the erection of build- 
ings, as follows: For the construction of a suitable hall for the amuse- 
ment of patients, $12,000, and for a hospital building for men $30,- 
000. The standing committee of the Board on the insane, last year 
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carefully examined into the needs of the institution in these respects, 
and made a full report upon the subject, which was transmitted, with 
the annual report of the Board, to the Legislature of 1885. The com- 
mittee has repeated its examination this year, and reported to the 
Board, that the necessity for these improvements still exists. The 
only place for in-door amusement of the patients is in the attic of 
the main building, which is extremely hazardous, and there are no 
hospital accommodations whatever for the men. The Board believes 
that these proposed buildings are necessary for the well being of the 
insane, and therefore repeats its recommendations of last year for their 
erection, conditioned that they be fully completed within the estimates, 
and substantially in accordance with the plans and specifications then 
submitted, which will be found in the last annual report to the Leg- 
islature, to which attention is invited. 

Hudson River State Hospital, Poughkeepsie. 
♦ The total receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 18S5, were $120,711.54, of which $70,397.26 were from 
counties, cities and towns, $26,934.81, from paying patients, and 
$18,570.82 from the State, $18,600 of the latter sum being a special 
appropriation, in accordance with the recommendations of this Board, 
in its last annual report to the Legislature. Its assets at the close of 
the year, mainly due from counties and individuals for maintenance, 
were $19,446.24, and it then reported no indebtedness. The daily average 
number of patients during the year was 369, and the average weekly 
cost of support is reported to have been $5.32. The institution has 
no spare room, and most of its wards have been more or less crowded 
the entire year. 

The special appropriation of $18,600, by the last Legislature, chapter 
525 of the Laws of 1885, has been expended as follows: For modifi- 
cations of the heating apparatus, not completed; for a new ice-house, 
sewer extensions and repairs to the river water crib complete ; for re- 
pairs of the mechanical department, boiler-house and laundry; and 
for outside and inside painting, renewals of furniture, general repairs 
and betterments. These improvements, alterations, repairs, etc., have 
been carefully examined by the standing committee of the Board on 
the insane, and the work, so far as advanced, is believed to have been 
properly and well performed, and it is said that it" will probably be 
wholly completed within the legislative appropriation. 

The managers of this institution, pursuant to section 7 of chapter 
951, of the laws of 1867, have presented to this Board for its approval, 
drawings, characterized by the Medical Superintendent as studies 
rather than matured plans, for a proposed extension of the institution, 
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as a mixed asylum for both the acute and chronic insane. These studies 
or plans include a hospital for the treatment of about 60 of the more 
disturbed and excitable patients, at a cost of $2,000 per capita, which, it 
is said, may be reduced, if required, to $1,000 per capita; and cheaper 
buildings for the accommodation of patients not requiring particular 
treatment, including detached wood structures for the demented and 
quiet classes, who would labor on the farm. The plan comprises the 
present buildings for women, and the erection of such new buildings for 
men, with increased areas of land. 

The standing committee on the insane lias carefully and fully in- 
quired and examined into these plans, and after mature consideration, 
has reported to the Board the recommendation hereafter made. The 
demands for further accommodations for the insane, especially for the 
chronic class, are urgent and pressing, the increase in the State the 
past year, as has been shown, being 584, and nearly all of the institu- 
tions for this class, bo'th State and county, are full, and most of them 
greatly overcrowded. It is important, therefore, that such accommo- 
dations be made as rapidly as possible, and in view of the large num- 
bers to be provided for, with as strict economy as practicable, consistent 
with their proper custody and care. The proposed plan would involve 
no present outlay for central or administrative buildings, always ex- 
pensive and slow of erection, and the class of structures adapted to the 
demented and quiet chronic insane, as here outlined, could be prose- 
cuted to an early completion, and thus promptly and economically 
meet the public necessities. The Board, accordingly, approves the 
recommendations of its committee on the insane, for the erection of 
new buildings for men, in connection with this institution, with present 
capacity for 500 patients, and including steam heating and plumbing, 
at an average cost per capita, not to exceed $250. 

The managers of this institution have also submitted to this Board 
specifications and estimates for renewals, repairs and betterments for 
which appropriations are needed, as follows: For modification of the 
steam-heating apparatus, $2,800; for renewing defective and worn out 
water-closet plumbing, $5,000; for new car track in basements, kitchen, 
etc., $2,500; for new floors and bases in several wards, $1,250; for new 
furniture for wards, $1,000; for painting and repairs necessary thereto, 
inside and outside work, $4,000; for a new coal stfed and repairing old 
coal sheds, $1,250; for two hydraulic washing machines, pulleys, belt- 
ing, etc., $1,000; for new steam-end to main engine, governor, etc. , 
$1,200; for fences and gates for grounds, exercise yards and painting 
the same, $1,700; for a new feed-pump at boiler house, $250; for new 
gas fixtures for wards, $300; for a saw-table, hoisting machine, pul- 
leys and belting, $550 ; for books and instruments, $350 ; for painting 
5 
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and repairing outside walls of the hospital, $1,000; for a new pump- 
ing engine and boiler for water-works and water-pipe connections, 
$7,000; and for sundry unclassified renewals, repairs and betterments, 
$1,000; total $32,150. The standing committee on the insane has 
visited the institution and made careful examination of its condition, 
and reported that these renewals, repairs and betterments are neces- 
sary for the comfort and well-being of the patients. The Board ac- 
cordingly recommends an appropriation of $32,150 to the institution 
to be applied to these purposes, conditioned that the several renew- 
als, repairs and betterment£*shall be made and completed in the man- 
ner specified and within the sum named. 

Buffalo State Asylum fob the Insane. 
The receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1885, were $104,415.58, of which sum, $11,515.46 were special 
appropriations by the legislature, $71,092.20 frbm counties, cities and 
towns, for public patients, and $11,399.81 from private paying patients. 
Its balance October 1, 1884, was $11,251.58, thus giving a total of 
$115,667.16, for its purposes during the year. Its disbursements were : 
For buildings and improvements, $11,621.24; for extraordinary repairs, 
$5,457.81 ; for current expenses, $80,375.75; total $97,454.80. The 
daily average number of patients during the year was 352, and the 
average weekly cost of support $4.27. It had a cash balance of 
$18,212.36, October 1, 1885, and reliable claims against various counties 
and individuals amounting to $20,846.05. Its indebtedness at the same 
time was $10,688.13, thus leaving a net balance then, of $28,370.28. 
The institution has no spare room, and its accommodations have been 
crowded most of the time during the year. 

State Homoeopathic Asylum at Middletown. 

This institution had a balance of $17,598.31, October 1, 1884, and its 
receipts for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1885, were $109,369.82 
thus making a total of $126,968.13, available for its purposes during 
the year. Of this sum, $7,500 were from the State for salaries, 
$35,279.71 from counties, cities and towns for the support of public 
patients, and $65,509.76, from private patients. Its current expenses 
for the year were $f 02, 591.68; the average daily number of patients 
was 329 ; and the average weekly cost of their maintenance and care, 
$4.66. It was reported free from indebtedness, October 1, 1885, and 
its assets then were said to have been as follows : Cash on hand, 
$23,667.25; due from counties for public patients, $6,936.96; from 
individual private patients, $4,730 ; total $35,334.21. 

The last Legislature, chapter 525 of the Laws of 1885, appropriated 
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$25,000 to this institution for new day rooms, and the contracts for 
the work are reported to have been let. The building is in process of 
erection, and it is said that it will be completed in accordance with its 
plans, at a cost within, if not less than the sum appropriated. 

State Asylums for the Chronic Insane. 
The following table exhibits the movements of the insane in the 
Willard and Binghamton State Asylums, devoted wholly to the chronic 
class, during the year ending September 30, 1885 : 
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INSTITUTIONS. 


i 


1 
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I 2 


Willard Asylum 

Binghamton Asylum.. 


1,822 
580 


196 
283 


2,018 
863 


*182 
38 


58 


856 
391 


980 
376 


1,836 
767 


1,835 
674 


$2 55 
255 


Total 


2,402 


479 


2,881 


220 


58 


1,247 


1,356 


2,603 


.... 





* Includes deaths. 

It will be seen from this table that the whole number of patients in 
these asylums, during the past year, was 2,881, as against 2,662 the 
preceding year. The number in their care October 1, 1885, was 2,603,' 
as against 2,402 October 1, 1884, or an increase of 201. Of these, 
1,247 were men, and 1,356 women. The daily average in the Willard 
Asylum was increased from 1,790 in 1884, to 1,835 in 1885, and in the 
Binghamton Asylum from 502 to 674, thus making a total increase in 
the daily average in both institutions of 217, as compared with the daily 
average in 1884. The crowded condition of these institutions during 
the year, and the additional accommodations being provided for their 
relief, will hereafter be considered. 

Receipts and Expenditures of the State Asylums for the 

Chronic Insane. 
The following table exhibits the total and classified receipts and ex- 
penditures of the State asylums for the chronic insane for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1885, compared with their receipts and ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1884, showing also 
the increase or decrease in the various items as between these years : 



RECEIPTS. 


1884. 


1885. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


From the State 


$61,867 50 
341,927 42 


$57,304 32 
360,226 31 


$18, 298* 89 


$4,063 18 


From cities, counties and towns. .. . 
From private patients 


From all other sources 


43,289 52 


85,463 41 




7,776 11 






Total 


$446,584 44 


$452,994 04 
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EXPENDITURES. 


1884. 


1885. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


For buildings, improvements and 
extraordinary repairs 


$29,995 11 
17,969 90 
22,545 82 
98,518 65 

124,137 59 

24,275 42 

32,091 13 

2,950 99 

64,751 35 


$38,610 88 

21,493 69 

20,887 50 

108,548 27 

115,927 51 

31,310 41 

29,669 41 

3,130 17 

46,155 04 


$3,615 27 
3,523 79 

"10,029' 62 




For ordinary repairs .... 

For salaries of officers 


$i,*658 82 


For wages and labor 


For provisions and supplies 

For clotbing 


8,210 08 


7,034 99 




For fuel and lights 


2,421 72 


For medicines and medical supplies. 
For all other purposes. 


179 18 


18,596*31 








Total 


$417,235 96 


$410,732 88 











The assets of these institutions and their indebtedness, October 1, 
1885, together with a more extended classification of their receipts and 
expenditures for the year, will be found in the annexed tables relating 
to the State institutions already noticed. 

Willard Asylum for *he Insane. 

This institution received $285,771.73 during the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1885, of which sum $3,000 were from an unexpended 
former appropriation by the State, and $4,016, a special legislative 
appropriation of 1885, and $260,517.41 from various counties, cities 
and towns for the support of patients. It had a cash balance of $22,- 
309.46 October 1, 1884, thus making a total available income for the 
year of $308,081.19. Its payments were as follows: For current ex- 
penses, $260,191.33 ; for buildings, improvements and extraordinary 
repairs, including a new bakery and ovens, lumber sheds and storage 
house, and increased kitchen and dining-room accommodations, $15,- 
569.31 ; total,$275, 760.64. This left a balance of $32,320.55 October 
1, 1885, and it also then had valid claims against sundry counties for 
the maintenance of patients amounting to $10,275.74, and was entirely 
free from indebtedness. Its net balance at the close of the year, there- 
fore, was $42,596.29. The daily average number of patients during 
the year was 1,835, and the weekly charge to the counties for their 
support $2.55. This was reduced by rebate for the last two quarters 
of the year to $2.45 per week. The rate per week for patients for the 
current fiscal year has been fixed and established by the trustees at 
$2.42. The farm yielded largely the past year, and the institution is 
well stocked with vegetables and other products cultivated and raised 
on the premises, which are consumed by the patients, thus lessening 
the charge to the counties for their maintenance and care. 

The trustees of this asylum, in pursuance of section 7 of chapter 
951 of the laws of 1867, have presented to this Board for its approval 
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plans, specifications and estimates for appropriations by the Legislature 
for the reduction, alteration and erection of buildings in connection 
with the institution as follows: 

First — For the reduction of the Agricultural Building, known as 
the " Branch/' from four stories to two stories, and the extension of 
the same on the ground, in a building of two stories, so as to provide 
for the same number of female patients as are now accommodated in 
the "Branch," viz. : 225. This application is based upon two grounds: 
First, the unsafe condition of the present building, the construction 
of which makes probable a large loss of life in the event of fire, as 
represented in former reports of this Board, and in reports of the trus- 
tees of the asylum to the Legislature ; and second, the better adapta- 
tion of the building for the custody and care of sick, chronically 
infirm and filthy female patients. The estimated cost of the proposed 
reduction and extension, including steam heating and plumbing, is 
$30,000. The standing committee on the insane have made repeated 
careful examinations of thisbuilding and reported to the Board in favor 
of its reduction and extension in the manner indicated. The Board, 
therefore, approves of the application of the trustees of the asylum for 
a legislative appropriation for this purpose, conditioned that such 
reduction and extension shall bo made and fully carried out, including 
the steam heating and plumbing, at a cost not to exceed $30,000, and 
in accordance substantially with the plans and specifications submitted 
and filed with the Board. 

Second — For the erection of a single story infirmary, or hospital 
brick building for 150 feeble, infirm and filthy male patients, requiring 
constant night and day care, at an estimated cost of $30,000, and 
$6,500 for its steam heating, plumbing and kitchen arrangements. 
The standing committee of the board on the insane have carefully and 
fully examined and inquired into the needs of the institution in respect 
to this class, and report that there are large and increasing numbers 
of feeble, filthy and often bed-ridden male patients in the asylum, 
distributed through its various halls and wards, and that the plan and 
arrangement of its present buildings are such as to preclude their 
separation from the more cleanly and better classes. These require an 
oversight and care both night and day, in respect to bathing, changes 
of clothing, bedding, etc., that cannot properly be given at present, 
and they are moreover a source of constant annoyance and distress to 
the other patients, and also greatly impair the efficiency and economy 
of management. The asylum is, therefore, incomplete in its lack of 
facilities properly to provide for this class, and the erection of a suita- 
ble hospital building for them, having the needed conveniences for 
bathing and cleanliness, with a thoroughly organized and vigilant day 
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and night service, seems an urgent necessity. To this end, and in 
accordance with the recommendations of the standing committee of 
the Board on the insane, we desire to express our approval of a legisla- 
tive appropriation to the institution for the erection of an infirmary 
or hospital building for 150 male patients, upon the plan designed, 
conditioned that it shall be fully completed in the manner specified, 
within the estimates submitted, viz. : Thirty thousand dollars for the 
building, and $6,500 for its steam heating, plumbing and kitchen 
arrangements. 

This asylum has now reached a reported capacity for 1,800 patients, 
and we do not regard it as desirable further to increase its numbers. 
Its arrangements, as before stated, are defective in respect to a large 
class of itspatients who require special attention and care, and these 
defects, it has been shown, cannot be properly remedied in the exist- 
ing buildings. The reduction and extension of the agricultural build- 
ing, and the erection of an infirmary or hospital for male patients, as 
proposed, would wholly remedy these defects and fully equip the 
asylum for the purposes for which it is designed. Believing from our 
examinations that the institution now is, and for some time, has been 
crowded in excess of its proper accommodations, we desire further to 
qualify our recommendations in this direction, so as to restrict it 
hereafter to the care of not more than 1,800 patients at any one time, 
in the event of the extension and erection as here proposed, being 
made. 

BlNGHAMTON ASYLUM FOK THE LffSANE. 

The entire receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1885, including a cash balance of $6,988.62, at the 
commencement of the year, footed up $144,912.85. Of this amount, 
$29,530, were from special legislative appropriations, and $99,708.90 
from various counties, cities and towns, for the support and care of 
patients. Its total disbursements during the year were $134,971.74, 
of which sum $22,290.98 were for buildings, improvements and extra- 
ordinary repairs, and $112,680.76 for current expenses. It had a cash 
balance, October 1, 1885, of $9,941.11, and outstanding claims 
amounting to $18,438.26, and was then indebted $27,129.27, its net 
balance, therefore being only $1,250.10. The average number of 
patients in the institution during the year was 674, and the weekly 
charge to the counties, for their maintenance and care, $2.55. 

The additions to this asylum for patients during the past year have 
been as follows : A detached, single story brick pavilion, for 100 
feeble, infirm and filthy patients of each sex, and a detached two 
story brick building for 65 male and 65 female patients. The former 
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is now occupied, and the latter, to be devoted wholly to quiet and 
orderly cases, it is said, will soon be opened. A small frame building, 
situated on the premises, has been appropriately fitted up and occu- 
pied by about 20 of the best class of women ; and the stories over the 
vegetable cellar, erected during the year, have been put in order and 
furnished, and give comfortable accommodations for 50 quiet laboring 
men. These erections and additions during the year, it is said, have 
been tiiade within the legislative appropriations. The entire capacity 
of the institution is now for about 1,000 patients, of equal numbers 
as to sex. 

' The crowded condition of the institution attracted the attention of 
this Board early in the year, and the matter was also brought to the 
notice of the Board by the State Commissioner in Lunacy, urging 
measures for its relief. A committee of the Board was accordingly 
appointed at its April meeting, to Visit the institution with the State 
Commissioner in Lunacy, and investigate the subject. After a care- 
ful and extended examination, the committee came to the conclusion 
that the institution was greatly overcrowded, and that looking to its 
sanitary condition and the well being of the insane, some immediate 
temporary means should be devised to relieve the crowding and guard 
against the consequent dangers from epidemic or other diseases. To 
this end, the committee met the trustees of the asylum, who fully con- 
curred as to the necessity for prompt action, and expressed their readi- 
ness to carry out such measures as might be recommended to remedy 
the evils. Two modes of relief suggested themselves, viz.: First, the 
erection of board barracks ; and second, the use of canvass tents. 
After a full interchange of views upon the subject, the use of tents 
was unanimously agreed upon, as being less expensive, and better cal- 
culated to meet the emergency, in view of the possibility of the preva- 
lence of epidemic disease during the year. The trustees promptly 
addressed themselves to the work, and two large canvass tents, each 
equal to the accommodation of fifty- five persons, were procured and 
properly set up for summer use, and occupied early in May. One of 
these was devoted to feeble and infirm male patients, and one to quiet 
and able-bodied laboring men. A number of small tents were also 
brought into requisition, so that a daily average of about 125 men 
were thus sheltered, with an adjacent tent for a dining-room, thereby 
greatly relieving the pressure on the wards of the asylum. These 
remained in the tents until the 24th of November, when they were 
removed to the buildings that had, in the meantime, been erected. 
No serious accidents occurred during their stay in these tents, a period 
of nearly seven months, nor did any violent or dangerous diseases break 
out in them ; on the contrary, patients suffering with severe diseases 
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in the buildings, when removed to the tents, it was observed generally 
rapidly recovered. The experience in the use of tents, by this asylum 
during the year, leads to the conclusion that they may be profitably 
employed in connection with all large institutions for the insane, in 
the summer seasou, especially for the feeble and infirm classes, and the 
Board earnestly commends the matter to the managers of such institu- 
tions as worthy of careful consideration. 

In pursuance of chapter 951 of the Lawjs of 1867, the trustees of 
this institution have applied to this Board for its approval to legisla- 
tive appropriations, in the several amounts hereafter specified, and 
have submitted plans and estimates therefor as follows : For com- 
pleting the basement, above the ground, of the one-story pavilion 
erected last year, with accommodations for 75 patients of each sex, 
$23,376 ; for raising the roof of the northern extension in rear of the 
main building, adding another story and completing it for 30 addi- 
tional disturbed male patients, $10,000 ; for steam pipe of increased 
capacity to convey steam from the boiler-house at the river, and for ex- 
tending steam pipes to the new buildings, fitting, etc., $14,350 ; for 
two hot water generators for the new buildings, $500 ; for an addi- 
tional reservoir to hold 1,500,000 gallons, the present capacity being 
only for 9,000 gallons, $5,000; for a frame horse-barn, $3,500; for re- 
moving five boilers, three of which are under the laundry, and two in 
the main building, to the boiler-house to be erected under an appro- 
priation already made, $1,500 ; for two new boilers at the river, ren- 
dered necessary for heating the additional buildings, $3,000 ; for fur- 
niture for the new buildings and rooms to be furnished in the old 
laundry in excess of last year's appropriation, as shown by itemized 
statements, $5,300 ; for piggeries for 400 hogs, $1,000 ; for a slaughter- 
house and its appurtenances, $800 ; for the re-imbursement of the 
maintenance fund for the purchase of tents, &s approved by the Comp- 
troller, $1,700 ; for repairing barns and sheds and removing the old 
barns and re-fitting them for stock, etc., $1,500 ; for finishing the old 
laundry into 25 rooms for employees, $2,000 ; for 1,000 feet cotton- 
lined, linen fire-hose, $500 ; for an ice-house 40 by 60 feet, with a 
meakmarket and cooler, $2,500; for one oven, to be built in the 
bakery now in use, $400 ; total, $76,926. 

The standing committee on the insane has made repeated visits to 
this institution during the year, and fully and carefully inquired into 
its needs in respect to the various matters for which appropriations are 
asked, and reported in their favor. The Board, therefore, recom- 
mends an appropriation of $76,926, to the institution, for the several 
objects here named, conditioned that they be fully completed within 
this sum, and in accordance with the plans and specifications sub- 
mitted. 
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In pursuance of section 21 of chapter 280 of the Laws of 1879, a 
special committee of this Board appointed for the purpose visited the 
asylum, made a personal inspection of its inmates, an examination of 
its official records^ and conferred with the superintendent in regard to 
the removal of any quiet and orderly insane to the counties from 
which they were sent. The committee found a considerable number 
of cases that could have been thus discharged, had the counties 
whence they came, suitable and proper accommodations for their 
maintenance and care; and in other cases, where the counties had 
provided good accommodations, none of the patients, then in the 
asylum and chargeable to such counties, were in a condition to justify 
their discharge. The committee, therefore, found it proper to dis- 
charge three patients only, all of whom belonged to Columbia county. 
A formal, written order for the discharge of these, was given to the 
superintendent of the asylum, and a copy of the same filed in the 
office of the Board, agreeably to the statute. 

Further State Provision for the Chronic Insane. 

The recommendations heretofore made for additional accommodations 
for the chronic insane, in connection with the Hudson River State 
Hospital, and the Binghamton State Asylum, will meet only the im- 
mediate pressing needs of the State for this class, as has already been 
shown. It will be seen by the tables before cited, that the increase in 
the number of insane in the various institutions of the State since 
1880, has been 3.170, or an average of* over 600 each year. At this 
rate we shall have no spare room for the insane at the close of the 
present year, even though the additional accommodations be made at 
the Hudson River State Hospital and Binghamton Asylum as recom- 
mended. The Board,, therefore, believes that the erection of another 
asylum for the chronic insane, has already, or will very soon become 
necessary, and fully recognizing the importance of the subject, the 
matter is respectfully submitted to the Legislature for its consideration. 

Conditional Discharge of Chronic Insane. 
There are in all of the asylums of the State more or less quiet and 
orderly chronic insane, who might be provided for by their relatives 
in their homes, in case they have the facilities and means so to do. It 
would seem, therefore, in view of the crowded condition of our asylums, 
that every proper opportunity should be taken to relieve the public of 
the burden of this class, whenever their relatives or friends desire and 
have the ability to assume their oversight and care. The practice of 
discharging chronic insane, on trial, to their relatives or friends was 
put in operation in Erie county in 1881, and it is still pursued. The 
6 
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mode of procedure in such cases is briefly, as follows: Upon the ap- 
plication of any proper relative or friend, approved by the resident 
physician of the asylum, for the custody of any insane patient, the 
county judge, in writing, orders his or her discharge, on trial, to such 
relative or friend, to continue during good conduct, subject to his or 
her return to the asylum at any time, without further examination. 
The patient, as well as his or her r^atives or friends, are fully informed 
of the nature of the discharge, and the conditions and terms upon 
which it may be continued, and finally made permanent. The statis- 
tics of this asylum show, that during the past year 13 male and 19 female 
patients have thus been discharged, and that of these only one male 
and seven female patients have been returned. Inquiries as to the 
conduct and condition of the cases on trial are kept up, and it is said, 
that those still with their friends at the close of the year were gen- 
erally doing well, and that the temporary discharges of many of them 
were likely to be final. A considerable saving to the county in this 
way has been effected ; and, at the same time an interest in the insane 
has been awakened in the relatives and friends of many of them, 
which is said to be steadily increasing, and with good results. 

Chronic Insane in Counties exempt from the Willard Asy- 
lum Act. 
The following table shows the number of insane October 1, 1885, 
in the several counties of the State, exempted by the Board from the 
operation of the Willard Asylum Act, pursuant to chapter 713 of the 
Laws of 1871: 



Number of Insane October 1, 1885. 




counties. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Broome. .....****•*•••.•••••*•••*•** ......■••.. 


81 
19 
63 
13 
23 
160 
8 

89 
88 
47 
28 
53 
18 
83 
7 


39 
81 
54 
29 
21 

166 
84 

159 
76 
52 
31 
62 
21 
83 
8 


70 


Cattaraugus. 


50 


Chautauqua. 


117 


Chenango 


42 


Cortland 


44 


Erie .*» •• 


326 


Jefferson. 


42 


Oneida , 


248 


Onondaga • 


114 


Orange... 


99 


Osweiro 


54 


Queens 


115 


Suffolk 


89 


Wayne 


66 


Wyoming , 


15 






Total 


625 


816 


1,441 
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It will be seen from this table that these counties had the custody 
of 1,441 October 1, 1885, as against 1,370 October 1, 1884, or an 
increase of 71 patients, of whom 625 were men, and 816 women. 
During the past year the counties of Lewis and Tioga, each erected 
separate buildings for about 40 chronic insane, and they were exempted 
by the Board from the operation of the Willard Asylum Act, October 
15, 1885. Both of these counties have since removed most of this 
class of insane belonging to them, from the Willard and Binghamton 
State asylums, and they are now providing for them in the buildings 
thus erected, subject to the rules and regulations of this Board, pre- 
scribed and established in accordance with the statute. 

Additional accommodations for the chronic insane in the exempted 
counties have been made during the year, as follows: In Cattaraugus 
county, two additional detached frame cottages have been erected, 
each having room for 40 patients, thus making its entire accommoda- 
tions for 140 insane, with good kitchen, dining and bathing facilities, 
and the means for a better classification. A connecting corridor 
between the male and female departments in Chautauqua county, has 
been raised an additional story and fitted up for patients, slightly 
increasing its accommodations and giving a day room for temporarily 
disturbed cases, and rooms for attendants. An additional two story 
detached stone building has been erected in Erie county for aged, 
infirm and feeble women, with accommodations for 60 patients, thus 
making the total capacity of the institution for about 350 insane. 
In Oneida county, a two story brick building, with large, well lighted 
and cheerful day rooms, has been erected for men, and the old build- 
ings for this class have been remodeled and improved by the removal 
of the division walls, thus converting the space into larger and more 
comfortable rooms. Its accommodations now are for 150 men and 
225 women, with ample kitchen, dining, laundry and bathing arrange- 
ments, and good facilities for classification and the separation of the 
sexes. The buildings of the other counties have generally been kept 
in good repair, and considerable improvement has been effected in 
Broome and Chenango counties, in removing inside partitions and 
converting the small rooms into larger day apartments and associate 
dormitories. At present there is no crowding in any of these coun- 
ties, the pressure having been relieved by the buildings erected during 
the year, and by removals, from time to time, to the Willard and 
Binghamton State asylums. 

Under the direction of the Board, the Secretary has made repeated 
visits to the institutions of these counties during the year, and exam- 
ined the insane in them and the means provided for their custody and 
care. His attention has been specially directed to the disturbed and 
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violent classes, with the view of securing their removal to appropriate 
State asylums, in which work he has had the uniform and earnest 
co-operation of the superintendents and other officers in charge. 
Owing to the crowded condition of the Willard and Binghamton State 
asylums, the number of such removals has not been large, but enough 
has been effected to afford great relief to these counties, the buildings 
in most of which are designed only for the quiet and orderly classes. 
In nearly all of these counties the force of attendants has been in- 
creased during the year, and we regard the insane in them generally, 
in a satisfactory condition. The report of the Secretary respecting the 
insane in the asylums of these counties, and in the poor-houses and 
asylum departments of the other counties is hereto appended. 

Chronic Insane in Counties not exempt from the Willard 

Asylum Act. 

The insane in the counties not exempt from the Willard Asylum 
Act, October 1, 1885, exclusive of those in Lewis and Tioga counties, 
since exempt, was as follows : Albany, 32; Allegany, 4; Cayuga, 16 
Clinton, 36 ; Columbia, 38; Dutchess, 1 ; Essex, 13 ; Franklin, 4 
Pulton, 20; Genesee, 8; Greene, 15; Herkimer, 45; Livingston, 56 
Madison, 25 ; Monroe, 8 ; Montgomery, 23 ; Niagara, 1 ; Ontario 4 
Orleans, 5; Otsego, 15; Putnam, 4; Rensselaer, 12; Richmond, 12 
Rockland, 6; St. Lawrence, 82; Saratoga, 20; Schoharie, 5; Seneca, 
2; Steuben, 4; Sullivan, 40; Warren, 5; Washington, 23; Yates, 2 
total, 536. By adding those then in Lewis and Tioga counties, the 
number was 570, of whom 232 were men and 338 women. According 
to the reports of the superintendents, the poor-houses of the following 
counties, contained no insane October 1, 1885, viz: Chemung, Dela- 
ware, Schenectady, Tompkins, Ulster and Westchester. 

A number of these counties have separate buildings for their chronic 
insane, and employ attendants to look to their care; in others, they 
associate with the paupers, or are provided for in separate wards in the 
poor-house, in most cases being under the supervision of attendants. 
It is the general policy of these counties to retain only the most quiet 
and orderly insane, sending their disturbed and violent classes to 
State asylums. The authorities of Clinton county provide for their 
chronic insane under legislative enactment, in wards set apart in its 
poor-house for the purpose. The only increase of accommodations 
for the insane in any of these counties during the year, has been in 
Montgomery, in which a new building has been erected for women, 
and the old building, heretofore used by them, remodeled and improved 
for men. 

The visits of the Secretary to the exempted counties before referred 
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to, have been extended to these counties also, so that all of them have 
been visited one or more times during the year, except Clinton, Dela- 
ware, Dutchess, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Otsego and Schoharie, and 
all of the city alms-houses, except that of Poughkeepsie. The num- 
*ber of violent and disturbed insane found in these counties has been 
small, and these have generally been promptly removed by the super- 
intendents when the matter was brought to their attention. There 
are doubtless still a considerable number of troublesome cases in these 
counties, without proper means for their custody and care, who would 
be removed had the State accommodations for them. We are not 
aware that any of these counties, at present, intend to erect build- 
ings for % their chronic insane, and the pressure upon the State for this 
class, therefore, seems likely to continue. 

The Insane in the City Alms-Houses of Kingston, Newburgh, 
Oswego and Poughkeepsie. 
The following shows the number of insane in the city alms-houses, 
October 1, 1885, according to the returns of their respective Superin- 
tendents : 



Number of Insane 


October 1, 1885. 




INSTITUTIONS. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Kingston city alms-house 


None. 

2 

None. 

1 


None. 

3 
None. 

3 


None. 


Newburgh city alms-house 


5 


Oswego city alms-house 


None. 


Pougakeepsie city alms-house -- 


4 








Total 


3 


6 


9 







These cities are snbject to the general statute applicable to the 
insane, and send their acute and chronic class mainly to State 
asylums. They make no separate provision for the latter, the few 
retained being quiet and orderly cases, provided for in common with 
the other inmates. In the visits to these institutions during the year, 
it has not been found necessary to recommend the removal of any 
insane. 

The Insane op New York, Kings and Monroe Counties. 

The number of insane in the asylums of these counties, October 1, 
1885, was 5,644, as against 5,372, October 1, 1884, being an increase 
of 272 during the year. Of this increase, 95 are accounted for by the 
removal of insane immigrants from Ward's island, heretofore under 
the charge of the commissioners of immigration, to the asylums of 
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New York city. The number and sex of the insane in each of these 
counties are shown in the following table, compiled from the returns 
of their respective officers : 





Number op Insane, October 1, 1885. 






Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


New York city 


1,762 
548 
111 


2,278 
812 
138 


4,040 


Kings county 


1,360 


Monroe county 


244 








Total 


2,421 


3,228 


5,644 







Idiots and Feeble-Minded. 
The institutions for these classes, founded by the State, are: The 
New York Asylum for Idiots, at Syracuse, and the State Custodial 
Asylum for Feeble- Minded Women, at Newark, Wayne county. The 
New York Asylum receives teachable idiots and feeble-minded child- 
ren of both sexes, where they are educated and trained according to 
their several capacities, at the expense of the State, the full course of 
instruction being generally about seven years. It has also a farm de- 
partment, comprising 87 acres, near Syracuse, to which such of the 
boys as have passed through the schools, and are likely to continue a 
public charge, are, from time to time, transferred and employed in 
agricultural pursuits. The State Custodial Asylum for Peeble-Minded 
Women, formerly a branch of the New York Asylum for Idiots, re- 
ceives and provides for this class, transferred from poor-houses and 
alms-houses, which have no adequate means for their protection and 
care, the expense of their supervision and maintenance being defrayed 
wholly by the State. A department of the New York City Aims- 
House is set apart for idiots and feeble-minded, both teachable and 
un teachable, having an average of about 290 inmates, but none of the 
other cities or counties of the State has any special provisions for 
these classes. 

New York Asylum for Idiots. 
The number of inmates of this institution, including those in the 
farm department, October 1, 1884, was 320; the admissions during the 
year ending September 30, 1885, were 85 ; the discharges were 24, and 
the deaths 8, thus leaving 373 in its care October 1, 1885, of whom 
205 were males, and 168 females. The average during the year was 
207 males and 148 females, total 355, of whom about 35 were in the 
farm department. The total receipts of the institution for the year 
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were $105, 964. 48, of which $28,800 was a special appropriation for 
buildings, etc., and $63,000 from the general appropriation. The ex- 
penditures, embracing $34,389.82 for buildings, improvements and 
extraordinary repairs, were $100,364.94. It had a cash balance of 
$5,599.54 and valid outstanding claims amounting to $2,184.03, 
October 1, 1885, with liabilities reaching $7,136.27, thus leaving a 
net balance of only $647.30. The average weekly cost of mainten- 
ance, education and care, exclusive of clothing and extraordinary im- 
provements and repairs, was $3.24; including all current expenses 
except clothing, it was $3.54. 

The erection of the detached building, begun in 1884, was com- 
pleted the past year, and has been mainly furnished. It is a well 
lighted and pleasant two story structure, the exterior walls being of 
brick, and will accommodate about 120 inmates, besides the rooms 
necessary for the attendants and employees. The first story is de- 
signed as day rooms, and for kitchen and dining purposes, and the 
second story for dormitories. It is to be wholly devoted to idiotic, im- 
becile and feeble-minded girls, and has now about 25 inmates, a few of 
whom were received from poor-houses, but they were mostly £ranferred 
from the main building, which had become greatly crowded, and it is 
said that further transfers will be necessary. The trustees have de- 
cided to receive girls up to 18 years of age, and the institution will 
have considerable spare room after the main building shall have been 
fully relieved by such transfers, which may well be devoted to this 
class of girls, now in the various poor-houses and alms-houses of the 
State. 

State Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women. 
This institution, established at Newark, Wayne county, as an ex- 
perimental branch of the New York Asylum for Idiots, in 1878, was 
reorganized by the last Legislature, under chapter 281 of the Laws of 
1885, and placed under the direction and control of a separate board. 
Its trustees, appointed by the Governor and Senate, assumed charge of 
the institution, June 1, 1885, thereby relieving the trustees of the 
New York Asylum for Idiots of its future management and care. The 
title to the property, consisting of a commodious brick building, with 
four and a half acres of land, heretofore occupied under lease, has been 
acquired by the State, at the expenditure of $15,000. The report of 
the trustees of the asylum for the four months ending September 30, 
1885, shows its current expenses to have been $4,888.01; its average 
number of inmates, 135 ; and its weekly average cost of support, per 
person, $1.84. The institution has no spare room, and a large number 
of applications for admission are said to be pending. 
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The necessity that led to the foundation of this institution, set forth 
in the report of the standing committee of the Board on poor-houses, 
in its last annual report to the Legislature, and which we believe still 
exists, is here re-stated, as expressing fully the views and opinions of 
the Board in regard to the matter : 

" These unfortunate persons, by reason of their mental weakness 
must always need protection and support somewhere. In the State 
Custodial Institution, they find safe protection and kind care. In the 
counties, they have the poor-houses as a home and .ref uge, with tem- 
porary employment in hop-fields, or intermittent service in families 
where poor help is in demand. The difference in cost to the public 
between the two systems of support is immense. The State system 
supports a certain definite number of these persons respectably and 
safely, turning their labor to as much account as possible within the 
institution. The county system supports the same persons and an in- 
definite unnumbered progeny, as weak-minded, defenseless and de- 
pendent as themselves. This is hereditary pauperism of the worst 
type, as it rests on the fact of mental weakness, that leaves no hope of 
breaking the succession." 

The importance of this institution and the wholesome effect upon 
the poor-houses by the removal of this class of women, was the sub- 
ject of consideration by the Annual State Convention of County Su- 
perintendents of the Poor, held at Watertown in 1885, and resolutions 
were adopted recommending the extension of its buildings. 

The trustees of this institution have presented to the Board the out- 
line of a plan for the extension of the building for about 120 additional 
inmates, to be transferred from the various poor-houses and alms- 
houses of the State, in which they have^io adequate protection. They 
also brought to the notice of the Board, the importance of providing for 
heating the building by steam, and the necessity of some additional 
land, but these matters were presented too late to be properly acted 
upon in time for this report. The Board, aware of the needs of the 
institution in these respects, recommends a legislative appropriation 
for these purposes. 

The Blind. 
The daily average number of blind pupils in the institutions of the 
State, for this class the past year, was 373, as against 353 the preceding 
year, or an increase of 20, which occurred wholly in the institu- 
tion at Batavia. The following table shows the average attendance in 
each of the State institutions during the year, and the average weekly 
cost of their education, maintenance and care : 
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INSTITUTIONS. 


Av'age num- 
ber during 
the year. 


Average 
weekly cost 
of support. 


New York Institution for the Blind, New York city 


223 

150 


$4 94 


New York State Institution for the Blind, Batavia 


4 51 






Total 


373 









The entire receipts of these institutions for the fiscal year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1885, were $196,706.16, as against $185,136.03 for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1884, derived as follows : From appropria- 
tions by the State, $86,300.65; from counties, cities and towns, $12,- 
817.15; from all other sources, $97,588.36. The disbursements during 
the year were : For buildings, improvements and extraordinary repairs, 
$5,755.65; for salaries, wages and labor, $41,787.94; for provisions and 
supplies, $30,835.69; for ordinary repairs, $9,457.09; for all other 
purposes, $97,029.16; total, $184,865.53, as against $165,698.04, dis- 
bursed during the year ending September 30, 1884. 

These institutions have been repeatedly visited during the year, by 
the standing committee of the Board on the blind, and we invite 
attention to the report of the committee, hereto appended, for further 
information as to their condition, and timely suggestions respecting 
their workings and management. 

The Deaf and Dumb. 
The following table shows the number of deaf and dumb pupils, 
of each sex, in the various institutions of the State for this class, 
respectively, October 1, 1885 : 



Number of Pupils October 1, 


1885. 






INSTITUTIONS. 


Males. 


Females 


Total. 


New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, New York 

Institution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
New York 


250 

94 
94 

72 

97 
91 
28 


141 

66 
60 
66 

144 

80 

6 


391 
160 


Central New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Rome 


154 


Le Oouteulx St. Mary's Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Buffalo 

St. Josephs Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes, Fordham 


138 
241 


Western New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Rochester ..... 
Northern New York Institution for Deaf-Mutes, Malone ....--. 


171 
84 








Total 


726 


563 


1,289 







The number of pupils in these institutions October 1, 1884, was 
1,251. Thus showing an increase of 38 the past year. This increase 

7 
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occurred almost entirely in the Northern New York Institution, at 
Malone, which was first opened in September, 1884. Of those under 
instruction October 1, 1885, it will be seen that 726 were males and 
563 females. 

The total receipts of these institutions for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1885, being mainly per capita legislative appropriations, 
and appropriations from cities and counties, were $377,156.12, as 
against $382,187.12, the receipts for the year ending September 30, 

1884. The expenditures during the year were $359,693.31; for the 
preceding year, they were. $362,699.48, or a decrease last year of 
$3,006.17. 

The visits to these institutions during the year show them to be 
.generally in good condition, and properly meeting the objects for 
which they were founded. The respective pro rata legislative appro- 
priations have been adequate for their purposes, each of them closing 
the fiscal year 1885 without deficiency. We believe that the deaf- 
mute children of the State, capable of instruction, are now mostly 
provided for in these schools, and it seems probable that no additional 
accommodations for this class, at least for some time to come, will be 
necessary. 

Reformatories. 

According to the returns of the respective officers, there were 4,426 
inmates of the various juvenile reformatories of the State, October 1, 

1885, as against 4,364 October 1, 1884, or an increase of 62. Of 
these, 3,317 were boys and 1,109 girls. The following is a list of these 
institutions, and the number of inmates then in each : 



Number of Inmates October 1, 1885. 






REFORMATORIES. 


Males. 


Females 


Total. 


New York House of Refuge 


601 
403 
755 
1,458 
100 


117 

95 

156 

741 


718 


Western House of Refuge 


49S 


New York Juvenile Asylum 

New York Catholic Protectory 


911 
2,199 


Buffalo Catholic Protectory 


100 






Total 


3,317 


1,109 


4,426 







The combined receipts of the New York House of Refuge and the 
Western House of Refuge, supported and maintained by annual legis- 
lative appropriations, for the fiscal year ending September 30,1885, were 
$251,296.61, as against $240,796.52 for the year ending September 30, 
1884. Of this sum, $169,771.92 were legislative appropriations, and 
$40,868.65 from the profits on the labor of the inmates. The pay- 
ments during the year reached $240,641.50, as against $247,058.19 
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the preceding year, of which amount $37,517.60 were for buildings, 
improvements, extraordinary repairs, and $203,096.90 for current 
expenses. 

The following table shows the daily average number of inmates in 
each of the houses of refuge during the year ending September 1, 1885, 
the average actual weekly cost of their support, and the average weekly 
cost less the income from their labor : 



INSTITUTIONS. 


Average num- 
ber of inmates. 


Average actual 
weeKly cost 
of support. 


Av*age weekly 
cost of support 
less the labor 
of the inmates. 


New York House of Refuge 


703 
503 


$3 IS 
8 28 


$2 45 


Western House of Refuge 


2 75 







The statistical and financial returns of the New York Juvenile Asy- 
lum and of the New York and Buffalo Catholic Protectories appear in 
the tables relating to orphan asylums and homes for the friendless, their 
expenses being mainly met by appropriations by the cities and coun- 
ties from which commitments to them are made. The tables relating 
to the State institutions further classify the receipts and expenditures 
of the New York and Western Houses of Eefuge, and show also their 
workings and changes during the year. The State Reformatory at 
Elmira, to which adult male prisoners, for a first offense only, are 
committed, requires separate mention. Its statistics and financial 
exhibits for the year will be found in the tables before cited, relating 
to the State institutions. 

An appropriation of $25,000 was made by the Legislature of 1885, 
for a change in the cell system of the New York House of Refuge upon 
the recommendation of this Board, and the application of the Board 
of Managers. This amount stands to the credit of the institution, 
pending a consideration of the manner of the change. 

An examination of the commitments of the inmates of our Houses 
of Refuge, reveals the fact that a large number of the youth incarce- 
rated in these institutions, do not belong to the felon or incorrigible 
classes but are simply truant, vagrant or disorderly, and largely rather 
unfortunate than criminal. It has been found elsewhere, that in the 
separate treatment of these two classes, better reformatory results were 
reached. In this wav, contamination of the innocent by the more 
hardened is avoided, and the injustice, to say nothing of the impolicy, 
of affixing an ineffaceable stigma upon those simply innocent and 
wayward, is avoided. 

While the city of New York has made provision for maintaining 
classification in separate institutions for these youths, none such exists 
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in the State at large. Through the proposition of a philanthropic 
gentleman, Mr. F. G. Burnham, a former resident of this State, now 
of Morristown, N. J., a farm property in Columbia county of some 
500 acres, with a considerable number of dwellings, shops with steam 
power, etc., rained at about $50,000, is offered for the purpose of 
establishing an industrial school for this class of boys. It is to be 
hoped that this generous offer will be perfected in such form, that 
through some action of the Legislature it may be made available to 
the public, as great good must result therefrom. 

The State Reformatory at Elmira. 

The total receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1885, were $132,691/91, of which sum $57,038.12 were 
from the State, $74,292.56 from the labor of the inmates, and $1,360.81 
from deposits by prisoners. The expenditures were : For buildings 
and improvements, $20,028.16; for prisoners from the deposit fund, 
$1,201.06; for current expenses, $104,411.16; total, $125,640.38. Its 
assets, October 1, 1885, including $20,476. 28 cash, were $48,059.54, and 
its indebtedness at the same time was $9,305.17, thus leaving a net bal- 
ance then of $38,754.37. The number of inmates October 1, 1884, was 
580; the admissions during the year ending September 30, 1886, were 
343; and the discharges 256. This left 667 in the institution October 1, 
1885, or an increase of 87, compared with the number in its custody 
October 1, 1884. The average number during the year was 647, and 
the reported actual average weekly cost of support, $3.10, the net cost 
as reduced by the labor of the prisoners being only 89£ cents per. 
week. 

An appropriation of $5,000 to the institution is recommended to 
furnish the new shops. For these, an appropriation of $20,000 was 
made last year, and they are finished. Their construction is excel- 
lent, and they are suitable in every way. 

The attention of the Legislature is urgently called to the condition 
of the industries of the reformatory. On the 12th of December, 1885, 
of a total of 687, there were employed on contracts, 333; at domestic 
work, 147; idle, 207; thus, not quite one-half of the prisoners are at 
present employed industrially. The existing contracts will expire 
September 1, 1886, and unless the Legislature take suitable action at 
its present session, the industries of the reformatory will then come 
to an end. 

House of Refuge for Women. 

The Managers of the House of Refuge for Women have been for- 
tunate in securing a very good site at Hudson for the institution, and 
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the plans adopted are most excellent. The buildings consist of a 
prison, four cottages, an administration building and a hospital. They 
are all, except the last, of brick, simple but ornamental in style, and 
very suitable for the purposes of the institution, affording facilities 
for grading the inmates in a most efficient manner. The prison build- 
ing has three different grades of cells, to be used for inmates upon 
their first admission, and for punishment of those who are unruly. 
The four cottages are intended for twenty-five inmates each, and are 
so planned that the women maybe trained in common domestic work. 
The administration building contains chapel, work-rooms, school- 
rooms, quarters for officers, and rooms for twenty-five women. There 
is a separate room for every woman in the institution, even in the 
hospital, which is of a very original and excellent plan. It is a wooden 
building, well ventilated and lighted, with twenty-five separate rooms 
and a very pleasant day-room. The buildings are heated by steam, and 
furnaces. 

The buildings will probably be accepted from the contractors, by the 
Managers of the House of Eefuge for Women, before the first day of 
March, and it is a matter for congratulation, that the cost of the build- 
ings and furniture will not exceed the sum appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for those purposes. A new appropriation will be needed for 
the maintenance of the institution during the coming year, before it 
can be opened for the reception of inmates. 

The State Soldiers and Sailors' Home at Bath. 

The entire receipts of this institution for the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1885, were $151,628. 79, of which amount, $150,301.78 
were from the State, $49,938.11 being a special appropriation for an 
additional building. The expenditures were: For buildings and 
improvements, $41,713,21; for current expenses, $99,120.34; total, 
$140,833.55. It had an available interest of $10,795.24, October 1, 
1885, and was reported to be wholly free from debt. The number of 
inmates October 1, 1884, was 700; the admissions during the year 
ending September 30, 1885, were 471; the discharges, 320 ; and the 
deaths, 53. This left 798, present and temporarily absent, under care, 
October 1, 1885, being an increase of 98, compared with the number 
in its care October 1, 1884. The number reported in the institution 
December 1, 1885, was 836. The greatest number present at any one 
time during the year was 703 ; the least number 591; the daily average 
reached 654, and the reported average per capita cost of support was 
$2.61^ per week. 

A visit was made to this institution by Commissioners Foster and 
Milhau, accompanied by the Secretary, October 27, 1885, and the 
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entire day was devoted to the examination of the buildings, furnishing 
and supplies, grounds, hospital and other inmates, and its methods of 
administration. The number of inmates then was 730, and 130 
enrolled on its records were temporarily absent on leave. The hospita 1 
department had 134 inmates, its entire capacity being for 160 patients 
besides room for the attendants as follows: One ward with accom- 
modations for 26, and one for 28; three wards, each for 20 ; two wards, 
each for 14 ; and six small rooms, each having three beds. All of the 
associate wards are on the ground floor, the small rooms referred to 
being on the second story, thus affording seclusion and quiet in cases 
in which this is desired. There are two nurses and one night watchman 
on each ward, detailed from the inmates, and they remain on their 
respective wards, or in adjoining rooms during the night. The medical 
staff are a resident physician and an attending physician. The latter 
visits the institution daily, examines and prescribes for the sick, regu- 
lates their diet and attendance, and has the general medical oversight 
of the hospital and other departments. A large proportion of those in 
the hospital, at the time of the visit, were extremely feeble and infirm, 
many of them being of advanced age, and suffering from chronic 
rheumatism, general debility, paralysis, and various nervous and mental 
impairments. The wards are light and cheerful, the beds easy and 
comfortable, and the bedding of good quality and abundant. A con- 
venient and well-regulated kitchen supplies the hospital department, 
and in its store-room there was an abundance of fresh meats, wholesome 
vegetables, eggs, milk, butter, green and preserved fruits, and other 
delicacies adapted to the needs of the infirm and sick. 

The new building, erected the past year, is a plain three-story and 
basement brick structure, having good kitchen and dining-room 
accommodations, with every needed convenience for its purposes. It 
contains nine wards, each having room for 45 persons, thus giving 
additional accommodations for 405 inmates. Its cost, exclusive of 
furnishing, is said to have been about $37,000. The older buildings are 
in good condition, comfortably furnished, and well adapted to the pur- 
poses to which they are applied. The entire institution has now reached 
a capacity for about 1,000 inmates. The general supplies were found 
to be abundant and in great variety, and they were uniformly of good 
quality and well stored. The clothing of the inmates was of good 
materials, and properly made and befitting. The yearly money allow- 
ance for clothing, it was said, enables many of the inmates, by care and 
saving, to accumulate a small sum each year from this source, which 
they are permitted to use for other purposes in accordance with their 
individual desires. The books of the institution are kept in an orderly 
and business like manner, and the records of th& inmates, both military 
and civil, are full and complete, and carefully preserved. 
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In our last annual report to the Legislature, the committee of the 
Board that visited this institution in 1884 pointed out two defects in it, 
that still largely exist, and for which the committee stated that neither 
the officers nor trustees were responsible, viz. : The lack of day-rooms 
and the absence of any industries, other than relating to the care of the 
grounds, buildings, rooms and general internal management. The 
need of proper day-rooms in all the buildings is apparent, but this 
has been partially supplied by fitting up the basement stories for the 
purpose, some of which are reasonably pleasant and comfortable. 
There is an urgent and pressing need, however, for suitable day-rooms 
in connection with the hospital department, which, it seems to us, 
should be early supplied by a moderate legislative appropriation. The 
only relief is on the veranda of the building, but this is available only 
in pleasant weather, and the patients at other times are consequently 
compelled to remain constantly on the wards. In the summer season 
the inmates do more or less work upon the farm and grounds, but 
during the winter, and in inclement weather at all seasons, there is 
little or no means of employment, and most of them comparatively at 
such times are in enforced idleness. It would seem desirable, therefore, 
that some light and useful in-door employment should be provided 
for them, adapted to their several conditions, and regulated wholly, as 
well as the out-door work, by the resident physician. A small income 
might doubtless be derived from this work, to be set apart for the in- 
dividual use of the inmates, and it would also greatly add to the 
happiness and well-being of all concerned. 

Our observations in connection with this institution lead us further 
to suggest the following : 

First. A modification of the rules regulating the discharge of in- 
corrigible cases. Infraction of the rules of the institution are fol- 
lowed by the deprivation of certain privileges to the offender, and in 
the case of incorrigible conduct he is summarily discharged and set 
adrift upon the public. It is not infrequent to find men thus dis- 
charged traveling through the State without the means or ability to 
provide for themselves, and ultimately settling down in the poor-house 
or other institution of some city or county in nowise responsible for 
their maintenance and care. We believe, therefore, that incorrigible 
cases, instead of being thus discharged, should be returned to the 
respective localities to which they belong, by the authorities and at 
the expense of the institution, or handed over to the proper local civil 
authorities, to be dealt with under the statute in accordance with the 
nature of their offenses, in the discretion of the superintendent. 

Second. The employment of trained nurses. The nursing in the 
hospital department of the institution, at present, is performed by in- 
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mates detailed for the purpose. Many of these have had experience 
as nurses in the army and naval service, and are well adapted to the 
work. Most of them, however, are in advanced life, suffering also 
from infirmities, and they cannot, therefore, be long depended upon 
to perform these duties. The infirmities of all the inmates, moreover, 
are rapidly increasing each year, and the time is not far distant when 
the entire institution will be one vast hospital, with no resources 
within itself for attendants. In this view, the subject of the employ- 
ment of outside attendants must necessarily soon press itself upon the 
management, and we believe that this can be best and most economi- 
cally met by the gradual introduction of trained nurses, whose effici- 
ency and usefulness in the oversight and care of the sick is now uni- 
versally conceded. 

Orphan Asylums and Homes for the Friendless. 

The number of institutions of this class in the State is 204. The 
appraised valuation of the property of these institutions, by the respec- 
tive managers, October 1, 1885, was $19,980,087.90, or an increase of 
$993,744.49 over the appraisal October 1, 1884. Their receipts for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1885, were $5,873,504.66, as 
against $5,538,582.67 the preceding year; and their expenditures, 
$5,363,868.00, as against $5,114,887.66 in 1884, being an increase of 
$248,980.34. The number of inmates in the care of these institutions 
October 1, 1885, was 29,986, as against 26,877, October 1, 1884, as 
follows: Adult men, 1,856; adult women, 4,538; boys, 13,065; 
girls, 10,527. 

During the past year all of this class of institutions in New York 
city, having the care of children, have been visited by Commissioner 
Lowell, and their various country branches by the assistant secretary. 
The reports regarding these institutions, hereto appended, furnish a 
large amount of valuable information respecting their management 
and affairs, and timely recommendations for their improvement, to 
which we invite attention. A classification of their receipts and ex- 
penditures for the year, and the changes occurring in them, appear in 
the several tables before noticed. 

Hospitals. 

The number of incorporated hospitals, founded almost entirely by 
private munificence, in the State is 60. Of these, 11 are specific in 
their objects, and 49 general in their purposes. The respective mana- 
gers appraised the property held by them, October 1, 1885, at $11,- 
203,640.71 as against $10,406,532.52, the appraisal, October 1, 1884. 
Their receipts during the year footed up $2,366,846.08, and their ex- 
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penditures, $2,150,306.48, as against $2,005,204.43, the receipts, and 
$1,789,183.95, the expenditures, the preceding year. The number of 
patients in their care October 1, 1885, was 3,397 as against 3,133, 
October 1, 1884. The appended tables, already cited, show the changes 
occurring in these institutions during the year, with the results of 
treatment, and also classify their receipts and expenditures. 

Dispensaries. 
A list of the dispensaries of the State appears in the annexed tables 
before noticed, by which it will be seen that the number is 43, most 
of them being situated in the various cities. The value of the property 
devoted to their purposes October 1, 1885, according to the appraisals 
of the several boards of managers, was $727,106.69; and their receipts 
and expenditures during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1885, 
were respectively $212,978.75, and $192,774.24. The tables referred 
to classify the receipts and expenditures of these institutions, and also 
show the number of beneficiaries treated by them in the course of the 
year. 

County Poor-Houses. 

There were no material changes in the poor-houses of the State the 
past year, other than those before referred to respecting the ins me. 
The supervisors of Ulster county, at their last annual session, provided 
for the erection of a new poor-house in that county, upon approved 
plans, and appropriated $25,000 for the purpose. The materials are 
now being collected, and the work of erection, it is said, will be com- 
menced early in the spring. The subject of erecting new poor-houses 
has been agitated in Fulton and Schoharie counties, the present build- 
ings being greatly dilapidated, but no positive action has been taken 
in either of them. 

Pauper Returns. 
The returns of the proper officers show that the whole number of 
in-door paupers during the year ending November 1, 1885, was 70,- 
501, as against 69,058 the preceding year, as follows: In county poor- 
houses, 19,254; in city alms-houses, 51,247. The number under care 
November 1, 1885, was 18,804, as against 18,270 November 1, 1884, 
being an increase of 534, of which 354 were insane. The following 
table shows the number of paupers in the various poor-houses and 
alms-houses of the State during the year, and the number in the care 
of each of these classes of institutions November 1, 1885 : 
8 
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INSTITUTIONS. 


Whole No. 

of paupers 

during the 

year. 


Number under care Nov. 1, 1885. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


County poor-houses 


19,254 
51,247 


3,916 
.5,647 


2,979 
6,262 


6,895 
11,909 


City alms-houses 




Total 


70,501 


9,568 


9,241 


18,804 



The expenditures for in-door support of the paupers in poor-houses 
and alms-houses during the year were $1,982,55470, as against $1,927,- 
316.11 the preceding year. The expenses for temporary relief were 
$592,495.60, as against $571,190.54 in 1884. This gives a total ex- 
penditure of $2,575,050.30, for out-door and in-door support of 
paupers for the year, as against $2,498,506.65 the preceding year, be- 
ing an increase of $76,543. 65, covered nearly, if not entirely, by the 
increase of the insane, in the mean time, in these classes of institu- 
tions. . We invite attention to the tables before referred to, as showing 
the changes in the poor-houses and alms-houses of the State and the 
pauper expenditures of the several counties and cities. 

State Paupers. 

The number of State paupers in the care of the Board, October 1, 

1884, committed in pursuance of chapter 661 of the Laws of 1873, 
was 209. Of these, 173 were in State alms-houses, 32 in State insane 
asylums, and 4 in orphan asylums. The commitments during the year 
ending September 30, 1885, wore 1,848,-as against 1,892 committed 
the preceding year, of whom 1,409 were males and 439 females. The 
changes in the several State alms-houses during the year were as fol- 
lows : Discharged upon recovery, and able to provide for themselves, 
510; placed in family care by indenture, 1; absconded, 80; transferred 
to other institutions, 9 ; furnished transportation to their homes or 
places of legal settlement in other States and countries, 1,208; died, 
39. There remained 174 in the various State alms-houses, October 1, 

1885, as against 173 October 1, 1884, of whom 123 were males and 51 
females. There were also, at the same time, 32 insane in State asy- 
lums, and 2 children in orphan asylums. This gave a total of 208 
State paupers in the care of the Board, October 1, 1885, as against 209 
in its care October 1, 1884. 

The whole number of persons committed as State paupers, under 
the act, since it went into effect, October 22, 1873, to September 30, 
1885, inclusive, has been 14,703, of whom 11,469 were males, and 
3,234 females. This army of persons, temporarily disabled, or con- 
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firmed and incurable paupers, coming or sent from other States and 
countries and Canada, would alone, ere this, have filled all the poor- 
houses and alms-houses of its cities and counties, had they continued 
in this State. Under the examinations instituted by the Board, the 
former residences of 8,774 of them have been traced out, and these 
have been furnished transportation to their homes and friends in other 
States and countries, and the cities and counties of this State thereby 
relieved of their permanent maintenance and care, as but compara- 
tively few, if any of them, could have reached their destination 
without such aid. In this time, 75, mostly children, have been 
placed in family situations, without expense to the public, and 370 
have died. The others, upon recovery, have been discharged and 
required to provide for themselves, or have absconded, and but few of 
these have subsequently burdened the State. Of those under care 
October 1, 1885, it is probable that about one-third of them may in 
time be returned to their homes and their friends; the balance, insane 
or otherwise permanently disabled and homeless, will doubtless bur- 
den the State the remainder of their lives. The annual commitments 
of State paupers under the act, and the changes occurring each year in 
the various State alms-houses, appear in the appended tables, No*. 
30 to 35, inclusive, and an itemized and classified statement of the 
expenditures during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1885, in 
table No. 40, 

It will be seen from these tables that the number of State paupers 
committed the past two years has been largely increased, as compared 
with the commitments in previous years. This has been due almost 
entirely to defects in the Federal law of 1882, regulating emigration, 
or its lax administration at the various United States ports, whereby 
large numbers of chronic and helpless paupers are permitted to land, 
who should be rejected and returned by the vessels bringing them to 
the country, as prescribed by the act. Those landing in New York 
generally find their way into the interior of the State, and they also 
largely drift or are sent from other United States ports, and by the 
way of Canada, into this State, and immediately fall upon the locali- 
ties in which they may be, for temporary care and support, and most 
of them ultimately upon the State. Nearly one-third of the commit- 
ments of State paupers for the past two years have been of this class, 
and as there is no reciprocal action for their relief between the Federal 
agencies of the various ports, the expense of their continuous care, or 
return to their places of landing, or to their former homes, has fallen 
directly upon this State. 

The remedy against these evils rests with Congress, and they 
are likely to continue until it shall take positive and well-defined 
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measures to correct them. The Federal law of 1882, and the whole 
system of emigration supervision at the various United States ports 
and through Canada need revision so as entirely to preclude the land- 
ing or entry into the country of chronic and incurable alien paupers, 
and to provide more effectually for temporarily disabled immigrants, 
out of the fund derived from the head money tax and levied on them 
for this purpose. Until this shall be effected, the only protection to 
this State against the accumulation of these defective and pauper 
classes in its poor-houses, asylums and other institutions already 
unduly burdened by infirm and helpless aliens, lies in the work of 
the Board in returning them as heretofore to the places of their land- 
ing, or to the States or countries to which they belong. In no way, 
it is believed, can the moneys of the State be more profitably expended, 
than by thus relieving its charities of these illegitimate and expensive 
life-burdens, and enforcing their support upon the various organiza- 
tions and communities legally liable for their maintenance and care. 
In asking appropriations for the Board from the Legislature, it may 
again be stated that it is impossible to forecast or estimate precisely 
what may be required for the support of the State paupers that may 
be thrown upon it for support and care during any one year. The 
numbers of them committed by the authorities fluctuate annually; 
being affected by public prosperity or depression, general demand for 
labor, or the want of it, and other causes, including a more wide 
spread understanding in the counties,of the State^pauper law. Of 
late years an increase from the well defined source of increased popu- 
lation of this State and of the surrounding States since the law went 
into effect, in 1873, has made it needful to ask for $40,000 in place of 
$25,000 per annum, that the Board struggled to make suffice without 
incurring debt, until compelled not long ago, to ask for an annual in- 
crease of $15,000. It should be remembered, however, that the 
money in question cannot be expended by the Board, unless required 
for the purposes to which it is confined. If not needed, it cannot be 
spent, and remains as an unexpended balance in the State treasury. 
For the fiscal year ending October 1, 1885, the unexpended balance 
was nearly $2,000, left available for the expenditures of this year, for 
the support in alms-houses, asylums and hospitals, clothing, trans- 
portation, and other expenses of the especial poor in care of the State, 
having no claim upon the counties of it, as homeless waifs without 
legal settlement anywhere of a nature to be recognized by local or 
county authorities. We therefore ask for the usual appropriation of 
$40,000 for the current fiscal year, to carry out the requirements of 
the State pauper law. 
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Kemoval of Crippled, Blind, Lunatic and Other Infirm 
* Alien Paupers. 

During the year en ding September 30, 1885, the Board, in pursuance 
of chapter 549 of the Laws of 18b0, removed 152 chronic and disabled 
alien paupers to their homes in different countries of Europe as fol- 
lows: To Germany, 44; to Ireland, 43; to England, 33; to Switzer- 
land, 16 ; to Sweden, 6 ; to Scotland, 5 ; to Denmark, 2, and to Aus- 
tria, France and Kussia, each one. All of these helpless persons were 
found in the poor-houses, alms-houses and other charitable institutions 
of this State, most of whom had been dependent upon the State or its 
cities and counties from the time of their arrival in the country, and 
their physical and mental condition was generally such as to preclude 
their becoming self-supporting had they remained. From the records 
of the examinations of these persons, kept in the office of the Board, 
it appears that 67 of them reached this State through the port of New 
York, 36 through other United States ports, and 49 by the way of 
Canadian ports, all shipped from their homes abroad by the following 
agencies, viz. . By cities and towns, 63 ; by benevolent organizations 
and societies, 29, and by relatives and friends, 60. Their condition at 
the time of landing, as shown by the examinations, was as follows : 
Feeble-minded so as to be incapable of providing for themselves, 78 ; 
imbecile, 21 ; lunatic, 10 ; vagrant and diseased, 13 ; crippled, 9 ; old 
and decrepit, 5;^)lind, 2; epileptic, 1; paralytic, 1; deformed, 1; 
otherwise infirm or diseased, 11. The total expense of removing these 
152 helpless alien paupers to their respective homes abroad during the 
year was, $3,040.59 ; the per capita expense, $20. The whole number of 
such paupers thus removed, since the act went into effect, has been 
448; the aggregate expense, $10,069.17; the average expense per 
person, $22.47. The authorities of the cities and towns, and the socie- 
ties and friends or relatives abroad, shipping these paupers to this 
country, have, whenever practicable, been notified of their return, and 
no complaint has been made that any of them have been improperly 
removed. It should be added, that of the paupers thus returned to 
their European homes, no cases have reappeared, and this State, and 
its cities and counties, have thereby been relieved of their permanent 
maintenance and care. 

At the hazard of repeating what has been said on this subject in 
our recent reports, we think no financial legislation of the State has 
ever proved more effective in restraining taxation. Compared with 
the total sm all sum of $10,000, spent in carrying out the provisions 
of the law during five years past, the results are marvelous. To main- 
tain 448 individual dependents at public expense, involves a cost of 
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nearly $50,000 every year, at alms-house rates for their board, clothing 
and care. What the total cost would be in a term of years, had that % 
number been allowed to become fixed upon us by the authorities in 
Europe, who tried to do it, any tyro in arithmetic can demonstrate. 
In place of giving the grand total, we can say that the gain to the 
State, by its investment of $10,000 in the manner detailed, outstrips 
in productiveness, many times the rapidity of a compound interest 
table on money. This apparently extravagant statement can be 
verified in this way: Five hundred paupers, incapable of self-support 
by physical disabilities of various kinds, shipped from their native 
countries in Europe, by design, to throw their support upon our 
public, if not returned at a cost of $10, 000 to their proper homes and 
their own national care, would cost to support them constantly, at 
$2 each, $1,000 a week, or at the end of twenty years, a total to us of 
over $1,000,000 ! If it be said that many would, by reason of their 
infirmities, be removed by death in twenty years, it must be remem- 
bered that if no provisions were made to restrict accessions to the 
population of our State's institutions, of this human refuse, the vacan- 
cies made by death in their number here would be more than filled 
by more constant shipments to this country, and the State of New 
York, its cities, towns and counties, burdened with the largest pro- 
portion of them, by reason of those passing inefficient scrutiny in 
the city of New York, or reaching the State by way of Massachu- 
setts and other States, and by way of Canada. Cas^ have been found 
by this Board, where paupers have been shipped from abroad via 
Quebec and Montreal (great as this violation of humanity and national 
justice is), with tickets to cities in the interior of this State. 

Under these circumstances, we do not hesitate again to recommend 
appropriations as may be needed, from time to time, to carry out the 
provisions of this excellent law of our State, which so effectually sup- 
plements the United States law, directing the return, in the vessels 
bringing them to this country, of pauper immigrants, physically 
unable to support themselves, but which law, as has been said before, 
seems to be inefficiently executed. 

It may not be inopportune to say that this wholesome law originated 
with this Board in 1880, and that its results beneficial, financially and 
morally to the people of this State, became so apparent under its ad- 
ministration by our officers, that it was followed by a supplementary 
general law of Congress in 1882, embodying its main principle, that 
immigrants who arrive here as paupers and can never become other 
than dependents upon the public for the remainder of their lives, 
shall not be allowed to land here, but shall be returned to their native 
countries, to be supported by their own countrymen in Europe. 
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This law of this State is executed by the officers of this Board with- 
out a dollar of additional expense in salaries to any officer, and the 
moneys appropriated for the purpose are used solely for the transporta- 
tion expenses of the paupers returned to their homes in Europe. 

Appended Papers. 

The following reports and papers read, accepted and ordered 
transmitted to the Legislature, with the annual report of the Board, 
are hereto appended : 

Report of the Standing Committee on the Blind. 

Eeport of the Standing Committee on Reformatories. 

Report of the Standing Committee on dependent and delinquent 
children,upon the proposed removal by the Superintendents of the poor 
of Westchester county, of certain children from the asylum of the 
Franciscan Convent, Peekskill. 

Report on societies for the care of destitute children of the city of 
New York, by Commissioner Lowell. 

A paper on poor-house management, read before the New York 
State convention of county superintendents of the poor at Watertown, 
N. Y., by Commissioner Letch worth. 

Report of the standing committee on immigration, of the national 
conference of charities and correction, read before the conference at 
Washington, D. C, by the Secretary. 

Report regarding disturbed and violent insane in county asylums 
and county poor-houses, by the Secretary. 

By order of the Board, 
Attest : WILLIAM P. LETCHWORTH, 

Charles S. Hoyt, President 

Secretary. J. H. VAN ANTWERP, 

Vice-President 
Dated Albany, January 28, 1886. 
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TABLE 2. 

Showing the capacity and cost of the btiildings of the several State 

Institutions. 



INSTITUTIONS. 


a 

8 


i 

2 

3 
A 

VI . 

l\ 

xa a 


a 

u 


New York State Lunatic Asylum...., 

Willard Asylum for the Insane 

Hudson River State Hospital for the Insane 


600 
1,800 
350 
350 
400 
600 
250 
160 
550 
475 
145 
1,000 
820 
500 
1,000 


♦$645,943 51 

tl, 161,637 91 

$1,473,856 80 

1,242,653 19 

607,137 62 

373,500 00 

218,658 07 

331,481 19 

364,000 00 

209,300 00 

15,000 00 

500,000 00 

372,469 26 

1,025,706 25 

182,305 50 


$1,076 
678 


Buffalo State Asylum for the Insane 




State Homoeopathic Asylum for the Insane 

Bingham ton Asylum for the Chronic Insane. 




New York Institution for the Blind 

New York State Institution for the Blind 

New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 

New York Asylum for Idiots 

State Custodial Asylum for Feeble-Minded Women 

New York House of Refuge 

Western House of Refuge 

New York State Reformatory . ... 

New York State Soldiers and Sailors' Home 


875 

2,071 

662 

441 

500 

454 

i82 






Total 


9,000 


$8,723,643 30 









* Includes expenditures in remodeling the original buildings, and the introduction of 
steam heating and forced ventilation . 

+ Includes all buildings and modifications, water-works, gas, sewerage, docks and ex- 
penditures for all purposes except land, furniture, farm stock and implements. 

X This covers expenditures of managers on all constructive works, on water and sewage 
works, on all renewals and repairs to date, and on all land betterments. There has been 
expended on hospital buildings proper, including all renewals and repairs on same to date, 
the sum of $1,114,231.12. 
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TABLE 3. 

Shouting the total and classified valuation, as per cost., of the State 
Institutions at the close of their respective statistical years in 
1885. 





Real Estate. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


Land. 










Buildings. 


Total real es- 








tate. 




No. of 
acres. 


Value. 

$24,878 84 






New York State Lunatic Asylum 


200 


$645,948 51 


$670,822 35 


W 11 lard Asylum for the Insane 


929 
333 


98,500 00 
90,000 00 


1,161,637 91 
1,473, a% 80 


1,255,137 91 


Hudson River State Hospital 


1,563,856 80 


Buffalo State Asylum for the Insane. . . . 


203 


101,600 00 


1,242,653 19 


1,344,153 19 


State Homoeopathic Asy'm for the Insane 


211 


42,117 16 


607,137 62 


649,254 78 


Binghamton Asylum for the Chronic In- 










sane 


478 


20,000 00 


373,500 00 


893,500 00 


New York Institution for the Blind 


30 


150,000 00 


234,956 58 


384,956 58 


New York State Institution for the Blind 


66 


40,000 00 


881,481 19 


371,481 19 


New York Institution for the Deaf and 










Dumb 


103 


160,000 00 


364,000 00 


524,000 00 


New York Asylum for Idiots 


142 


32,300 00 


209,300 00 


241,600 00 


State Custodial Asy'm for Feeble-Minded 










Women 


5 


1,350 00 


30,000 00 


81,350 00 


New York House of Refuge 


37 


35,000 00 


600,000 00 


585,000 00 


Western House of Refuge 


42 


4,200 00. 


372,469 26 


376,669 26 


New York State Reformatory 

New York State Soldiers and Sailors' 


279 




♦1,026,706 25 


1,026,706 25 






Home 


360 


21,600 00 


182,305 50 


203,905 50 


Total 


3,418 


$816,446 00 


$8,754,947 81 


$9,571,893 81 







* Includes the land. 
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TABLE 8. 

S/iowing the number of persons supported and temporarily relieved \ 
and the changes in the county poor-houses, during the year end- 
ing October 31, 1885. 



COUNTIES. 



Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga .... 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Brie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene . ... 

'"Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St. Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

♦Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

tTompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne ... 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 



Total. 
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*§ 


s 


lis 

5^2 


3 ftZ 


~1 >* 
•5 


**o 

CO 

© §, 


CO 

5 o» 


fc 


w 


« 


» 


fc 


196 


541 


4 


741 




66 


38 




104 


300 


183 


154 


3 


340 


1,279 


109 


80 


3 


192 


540 


82 


993 


3 


1,078 


3,474 


175 


135 


5 


315 


1,497 


62 


109 


3 


174 


.... 


118 


35 


1 


154 




73 


155 


8 


236 


2,004 


186 


325 


2 


613 




105 


59 


2 


166 


206 


40 


25 




65 


397 


94 


172 


3 


269 




695 


1,671 


87 


2.403 


3,596 


67 


94 


2 


163 


865 


63 


49 


8 


120 


550 


73 


24 




97 


1,450 


65 


48 


1 


114 


1,654 


71 


161 




232 


729 


ids 


87 


'""i 


199 





129 


102 


5 


236 


1,131 


54 


45 


1 


100 


182 


147 


206 


4 


357 




109 


74 




183 


1,481 


221 


503 


14 


738 


3,278 


80 


47 


1 


128 




94 


568 


8 


670 




483 


476 


10 


969 


3,224 


270 


348 


6 


624 


475 


71 


232 


1 


304 


1,294 


200 


241 


7 


448 


200 


70 


64 


1 


135 


506 


101 


96 




197 


1,542 


86 


71 




157 


817 


37 


43 




80 




64 


549 


2 


615 


131 


250 


532 


19 


801 


877 


137 


223 


6 


366 


415 


52 


143 


3 


196 


32 


176 


104 


5 


285 


437 


134 


247 


3 


384 


. . .. 


64 


59 




123 


147 


33 


36 


1. 


70 




58 


*"*783 




••- — 


455 


59 


131 




190 


1,034 


196 


210 


6 


412 


1,129 


93 


38 


2 


133 


620 


47 


67 


2 


106 


990 


70 


97 


' 4 


171 


'"i',336 


63 


53 


2 


118 


293 


92 


162 


6 


260 




169 


240 




409 


2,450 


150 


441 


i2 


603 


21 


67 


30 


1 


98 


127 


32 


36 


2 


70 


24 


6,789 


12,242 


223 


19.254 


42,779 



8 

« u 

"3 "2 



741 

404 

1,619 

732 

4.552 

1,812 

174 

154 

2,330 

513 

372 

462 

269 

5,999 

1.028 

670 

1,547 

1,768 

961 

199 

1,367 

282 

357 

1,664 

4,01t> 

128 

670 

4,193 

1,099 

1,598 

648 

641 

1,739 

474 

80 

746 

1,678 

781 

230 

723 

384 

270 

70 



1,296 
1,224 
1,541 
753 
1,096 

411 
260 
2,859 
624 
225 
94 

62,033 



* No poor-house. 



t No report furnished. 
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TABLE % — {Concluded). 



COUNTIES. 



Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua .... 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex. 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson.... 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe .. 

Montgomery . . . 

Niagara ... 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St. Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler. 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westcnester 

Wyoming. 

Yates 

Total 



445 

34 
148 

66 
966 

72 
107 

24 
139 



136 
1,479 
79 
29 
16 
42 
152 



435 

43 

548 

378 

273 

213 

120 

38 

51 

65 

30 

498 

485 

190 

132 

68 

212 

47 

31 

""*777 
106 
170 
24 
27 

76 

51 
144 
200 
366 
17 
35 

10,607 



o 



1 
2 

1 

1 



52 



.o 
< 



14 



24 



555 



50 

4 

32 

13 

16 

27 

13 

20 

14 

20 

24 

4 

25 

140 

14 

15 

7 

4 

8 

ie 

18 
7 

23 
12 
61 
7 
17 
69 
52 
12 
19 
15 
21 
13 
6 
16 
48 
24 
14 
23 
26 
9 
2 

4 

16 
26 
9 
9 

' * i6 
3 
14 
17 
35 
10 
6 

1,145 



Remaining Nov. 1, 1885. 



"3 
3 



111 



59 
60 

107 
41 
45 
41 
84 
55 
20 
72 

414 
30 
80 
K9 
36 
45 

'*60 
67 
40 
87 
60 

135 
86 
75 

251 

143 
47 

127 
42 
64 



54 
177 
78 
25 
72 
84 
44 
14 

* "51 
45 
92 
52 
39 

*5i 
34 
44 
90 

115 
30 
21 

3,916 



"3 
6 



48 
69 
29 
55 
51 
82 
42 
25 
251 
127 
23 
84 
36 
60 
33 
20 
20 
91 
68 
27 
112 
51 
20 



14 
101 
43 
51 



56 

51 

38 

8 

2,979 



© 



191 
64 
160 
110 
87 
206 
53 
106 
83 
140 
109 
37 
108 
706 
69 
63 
74 
64 
68 



108 

136 

69 

142 

111 

217 

' 78 

100 

502 

270 

10 

211 

78 

124 

72 

42 

74 

268 

14« 

52 

184 

135 

64 

37 

"60 
59 
193 
35 
70 

*74 
64 
83 
146 
166 
68 
29 

6,895 
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TABLE 9. 

Showing the number of insane, idiots, epileptics, blind, deaf-mutes, 
and children, in the county poor-houses, October 31, 1885. , 



COUNTIES. 


6 

a 

3 

c 

M 


o5 
o 


i 

a 
W 


a 
3 


1 

S 

a 

i 


© Sr 

H 

2© 


i! 






33 
3 
69 
54 
16 
110 


3 
6 

12 
6 
5 

19 
5 
7 

14 
5 
8 
5 


4 


4 




1* 

4 










8 

4 

i 

*"'ii' 

3 

7 
2 


2 


i 


1 




3 




1 
6 
1 
2 

8 

2 




1 






3 




2 
2 

i 


2 

8 

1 
1 






42 
86 
41 
44 




Clinton 


2 


Cortland ••• 


1 






Dutchess ..•• 




5 
11 
3 
2 

1 


1 
1 

2* 

i' 

1 


1 
11 
6 
4 
2 
1 
1 




Erie 


804 
13 

8 
20 

9 
21 


6 
13 
3 

5* 
5 


25 

3 

4 
1 


6 


Essex 

Franklin 


1 
3 




2 


Genesee 






2 


1 




Hamilton •• 




Herkimer .. 


62 
42 
25 
56 
25 

8 
23 

1 
260 
116 

4 
70 

5 
63 
15 

4 


5 

i' 

1 

6 

11 

2* 

21 
3 

1 
2 
6 
6 
9 


4* 

4 
6 
4 
8 
9 

id' 

2 
3 

1 
8 
3 

1 


3 
2 

5 

1 
8 
4 
1 
5 
20 
2 
5 
4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
6 
2 
8 
7 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

i' 

1 
1 


5 

2 

1 

i* 

3 
15 
3 

5 






... 


Lewis 

Livingston , 

Madison 


2 


Monroe 

Montgomery • TrT ,,,...-,- T .,- TT ..... 


2 


Niagara. r T * ~ ,. T .. rT . r ... ...... ....... 




Oneida 


6 


Onondaga 




Ontario".. 




Orange 




Orleans 


4 


Oswego 

Otsego 


3 

3 

i' 


1 

3 
6 

8 

3* 

3 

2 


2 


Putnam 


2 


Queens 




Rensselaer 


12 
14 
6 
42 
19 


3 
2 
5 

28 
4 
4 
9 


4 

15 

4 

i 




Richmond 




Rockland • 




St. Lawrence 


2 




x 






Schoharie 

Schuyler 


5 


1 


Seneca 


4 
39 
40 

5 


3 

5 

4 

3 1 

3 










1 


Steuben 


2 
5 
3 
5 


3 
2 


3 


3 




Suffolk 




Sullivan 


£ 


Tioga 


2 


2 


x 


Tompkins 




Ulster 

Warren 


1 
1 

20 
67 

14 


2 
1 
1 
3 
5 
21 


2 

i 1 

9 
2 


4 
2 
4 
2 

4 
8 


1 


2 


1 

3 


Washington 


i' 

i' 


2 

ii' 




Wayne 


x 


Westchester 




Wyoming. 




Yates .» 
















1,886 


309 


200 


163 


40 


126 


58 
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TABLE 10. 

Showing the proportion of native and foreign born persons sup- 
ported in the county poor-houses, during the year ending October 
31, 1885. 



COUNTIES. 


3 


6 
73 

X 


i 

a 


i 


6 


Albany. 

Allegany 

Broome 


741 
104 
840 

m 

1,078 
* 815 
174 
154 
886 
518 
166 
65 
809 

8,408 
168 
120 
97 
114 
232 


491 

56 

217 

135 

1,028 

183 

145 

102 

164 

398 

82 

89 

210 

1.623 

101 

55 

52 

82 

187 

"i33 

116 

59 

267 

96 

518 

72 

557 

470 

404 

246 

281 

82 

90 

85 

57 

685 

535 

221 

151 

142 

272 

102 

47 

817 

145 

285 

72 

57 

iao 

67 
198 
322 
449 
52 
43 


250 
48 

123 
57 
50 

132 
29 
52 
72 

115 
84 
26 
50 

781 
62 
65 
45 
82 
45 

66 

120 

41 

90 

87 

220 

66 

113 

499 

220 

58 

167 

53 

107 

72 

28 

80 

266 

145 

47 

148 

112 

21 

188 

24 

45 
127 
61 
49 

ii 

51 
67 
87 
154 
46 
27 


279 
86 
831 
102 
713 
126 
97 
i38 
125 
171 
134 
48 
122 
841 
79 
51 
79 
64 
146 

"" i36 
124 

66 
190 

93 
258 

71 
275 
467 
285 
161 
147 

85 
166 
115 

42 
134 
806 
161 

62 
162 
218 

32 

84 

476 

126 
155 
60 
92 

idi 

85 

181 

122 

219 

66 

45 


462 

18 

109 


Cattaraugus ......... 


90 


Cayuga 


365 


Chautauqua. 


189 


Chemung , 


77 


Chenango • 


16 


Clinton ... 

Columbia • 


111 
342 


Cortland ...,-.....T,,,,r,,,. ....,,-*-,..,... 


32 


Delaware 


17 


Dutchess 


147 


Brie 


1,562 


1&MM9X TTr ,-., f . Ttt 


84 


Franklin 

Fulton 


69 
18 


Genesee 


50 


Greene 

Hamilton .. 


86 


Herkimer 


199 
236 
100 
857 
183 
788 
128 
670 
969 
624 
804 
448 
135 
197 
157 

80 
615 
801 
866 
198 
285 
384 
128 

70 


63 


Jefferson. 

Lewis 


112 

34 


Livingston 


167 


Madison 


90 


Monroe.... 


485 


Montgomery 


57 


Niagara . 


395 


Oneida 


502 




339 


Ontario w . * 


148 


Orange 


801 




100 


Oswego • 


31 




42 




38 




481 




498 


Richmond 


205 


Rockland • • 


186 




123 




166 




91 




36 








841 
190 
412 
133 
106 


365 


Suffolk 


64 
257 


Tioga 


73 
14 


Ulster 


171 
118 
960 
409 
603 
96 
70 


65 


Washington 


83 
79 
287 




884 




32 


Yates ... . 


25 






Total 


19,254 


13,569 


5,685 


9,102 


10,152 



11 
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TABLE 11. 

Amount expended for support and relief during the year. 



COUNTIES. 



In connection 
with the poor- 
houses. 



Albany 

Allegany — 

Broome 

Cattaraugus. . 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua. 
Chemung. ... 
Chenango.... 

Clinton 

Columbia..... 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess.. .. 
Erie 



# Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene... 

Hamilton 

Herkimer , 

Jefferson , 

Lewis 

Livingston. — 

Madison 

Monroe 

♦Montgomery., 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

§ueens 
ensselaer 

Richmond .... 

Rockland 

St. Lawrence.. 

Saratoga , 

Schenectady.. 

Schoharie 

Schuyler , 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins .... 

Ulster .. 

Warren 

Washington . . 

Wayne 

Westchester.., 
Wyoming 
Yates 



Total 



$27,854 87 

3,443 67 

14,083 46 

8,297 08 

7,412 64 

11,954 67 

6,844 54 

14,369 19 

13,336 03 

20,902 12 

5,508 16 

2,273 28 

10,730 9i 

97,307 79 

3,557 10 

5,306 76 

7,700 00 

5,974 52 

6,784 00 



5,924 89 

8,797 93 

5,936 84 

13,411 36 

7,003 11 

17,782 77 

6,000 00 

12,629 98 

52,874 86 

21,091 93 

12,628 61 

24,700 30 

4,840 99 

10,400 93 

9,209 45 

3,400 00 

13,470 34 

20,945 80 

16,024 46 

5,133 14 

16,765 77 

10,961 34 

7,692 94 

1,619 58 



6,774 94 
4,545 73 
18,083 44 
5,679 93 
3,749 89 



5,333 58 
5,504 11 
7,048 21 
15,605 51 
11,110 30 
5,216 87 
4,349 29 



$675,586 91 



For out- door 
relief. 



$6,205 69 
9,230 87 
10,988 28 
34,185 74 
21,590 94 



36,005 30 

* 2,352*75 
6,649 02 

5i, 634 98 
13,862 81 
8,630 43 
16,959 06 
9,227 81 
2,508 00 



29,173 19 

2,898 47 

"5*,650'83 
74,590 45 



30,841 91 
9,000 00 

12,827 25 
5,574 10 
9,738 40 

19,792 33 
4,576 72 

"6,845 89 
11,006 31 

4,120 86 
946 75 

5,604 57 

"3*,095'96 



9,383 69 
17,046 59 
1,876 40 
3,593 56 
10,349 46 

"7',95438 
2,785 06 

"i'M'io 

657 43 
603 79 
998 75 



$525,536 42 



Total. 



$27,654 87 
9,649 36 
28,313 33 
19,285 36 
41,598 38 
33,545 61 
6,844 54 

14.369 19 
49,341 33 
20,902 12 

7,860 91 
8,922 30 
10,730 91 
148,942 77 
17,419 91 
13,937 19 
24,659 06 
15,202 33 
9,292 00 

"5,92489 
37,971 12 

8,835 31 
13,411 36 
12,653 94 
92,373 22 

6,000 00 
12,629 98 
83,716 77 
30,091 93 
25,453 86 
30,274 40 
14,579 39 
30,193 26 
13,786 17 

3,400 00 
20,316 23 
31,952 11 
20, 145 32 

6,079 89 

22.370 34 
10,961 34 
10,788 84 

1,619 58 

"i6*,i58 63 
21,592 32 
19,759 84 
9,173 49 
14,099 35 

"i3, 28796 
8,289 17 
7,048 21 
19.777 21 
11,767 73 
5,820 66 
5,348 04 



$1,201,123 33 



* Property belongs to keeper ; inmates supported by contract. 
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TABLE 12. 

Showing the value of poor-house establishments, labor of the pau~ 
pers, and the expense of supporting each pe7*son. 



COUNTIES. 


82 

OT3 
oB © . 

Od 3 

** C 

©=«•? 

tn 


i 

X3 
m 

*i 

3 SR 

-2 

•O 3 
© O . 

11. s 

*j o — 
cfl QuS 


© 

•33 
■5 s 

.5 © £ 


O 

u* 


i 

9 

© A 
33 


Yearly average sum 
expended for each 
pauper including sal- 
aries, medicines and 
medical attendance. 


a 
1 
x £ 

*o 
>>» 

"3 

©O 

be© 

1 ai 

© £ 


Albany 


112 
360 
130 
200 

96 
326 
180 
175 

80 
214 
118 
210 
103 
154 

90 
110 
100 
194 
188 


00 00 
35,' 00 00 
42,(00 00 
G7,000 00 
25,000 00 

113,(67 48 
25,000 00 
20,iXX) 00 
40,000 00 
42,000 00 
30,000 00 
12,000 00 
15,000 00 

287,640 00 
16,000 00 
40,000 00 
7,600 00 
20,000 00 
25,000 00 

"*36,' 660*60 
33,000 00 
25,000 00 
67,000 00 
33,000 00 
92,000 00 
25,000 00 
46,000 00 

231,200 00 
80,000 00 
40,000 00 

100,000 00 
81,600 00. 
35,000 00 
26,000 00 
16,000 00 
45,000 00 

130,000 00 
17,000 00 
35,000 00 
79,666 00 
40,000 00 
15,000 00 
6.000 00 

"*i8*60000 
24.000 00 
60,000 00 
13,000 00 
20,000 00 

"'i5',600O0 
10,000 00 
15,000 00 
40,000 00 
60,000 00 
25,000 00 
25,000 00 


$4,000 00 

3.666 47 
2,557 00 
2,768 75 
1,500 00 
3,583 75 
2,663 90 
2,095 75 
1,883 00 

900 00 

* "800 66 
1.200 00 
8.163 00 
2,300 00 
1,000 00 

"2'459"60 
1.754 00 

""650*66 

1 TOO 00 

113 50 

3,044 20 

00 00 

2.799 60 
2,000 00 
3,000 00 

10,000 00 
3,250 00 
3,400 00 
5,412 25 

3.667 00 
JOOOO 

2,000 00 

100 00 

5.300 00 

2,000 00 

2.380 00 
1,333 80 
5.000 00 
1,000 00 

300 00 
614 85 

"l',735'80 
1,450 00 
5,231 19 

2.800 00 
600 00 

1, 025 00 
1,175 00 
2,500 00 

3.381 00 
2,578 00 
2,300 00 
2,365 50 


$20,000 00 

*'i",6oo66 

600 00 
500 00 
1,200 00 
500 00 
500 00 
250 00 
475 00 
500 00 

"25666 

26,127 80 

250 00 

500 00 

""76606 
250 00 

""36660 
500 00 

1,000 00 
600 00 

1,600 00 
100 00 
800 00 

5,000 00 

6,000 00 
600 00 
500 00 


$120 12 

65 00 

74 31 
55 90 

66 50 
57 20 

57 20 

58 00 
47 32 

104 52 

42 05 

57 72 
10140 
132 39 

50 10 

55 12 
104 00 

58 40 

62 00 

'"65 00 
6100 
85 89 

85 96 
50 96 
70 39 

136 24 
58 50 
76 70 

56 15 

67 00 
71-86 

43 68 
81 12 
55 12 
70 00 

100 54 
100 36 
109 75 

63 44 

86 99 
7106 
95 68 
61 36 

84 76 

70 34 

75 40 
52 00 
65 00 

62 05 

74 88 
52 00 
72 80 
70 20 

57 20 
106 08 


$2 31 
1 25 


Allegany 


Broome" 


1 43 


Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 


107 

1 28 


Chautauqua 

Chemung.. 


1 10 

no 


Chenango 


1 11 


Clinton 


91 


Columbia. 


2 01 


Cortland 


80 


Delaware 


1 11 


Dutchess 

Erie 


196 
2 54 


Essex 


96 


Franklin 


1 06 


♦Fulton 


2 00 


Genesee 


1 12 


Greene 


100 


Herkimer 


63 
171 

59 
151 
160 

86 
180 
130 
206 

80 
212 
263 
133 

65 
231 
200 
450 
146 
121 

46 
335 
120 

25 
112 

"126 
200 
350 
100 
100 


1 25 


Jefferson 


1 17 


Lewis 


1 65 


Livingston 


1 65 


Madison 


98 


Monroe 


1 35 


Montgomery 


2 62 


Niagara 


1 12 


Oneida .. 

Onondaga 

Ontario 


147 
1 08 
I 28 


Orange 


1 38 


Orleans..... 


84 


Oswego 


"'566*66 
200 00 
2,200 00 
500 00 
450 00 
450 00 
500 00 
200 00 
100 00 


1 56 


Otsego 


1 06 


Putnam 


1 34 


Queens 


1 93 


Rensselaer 

Richmond 


1 93 

2 11 


Rockland 


1 03 


St Lawrence 


1 67 


Saratoga 


1 37 


Schenectady. 


1 84 


Schoharie 


1 18 


Schuyler 

Seneca 


'" 206 66 

250 00 

1,000 00 

600 00 

200 00 

'"366*66 
100 no 
800 00 
500 00 
1,000 00 
3,000 00 
100 00 


i 63 


Steuben 


1 35 


Suffolk 


1 45 


Sullivan 


1 00 


Tioga 


1 06 


Tom pkins 




Ulster 


"*i47 
200 
267 
196 
117 
280 
185 


1 19 


Warren. ... 


1 44 


Washington 

Wayne 


1 00 
1 40 


Westchester. 

Wyoming 


1 35 
1 10 


Yates 


2 04 






Total 


9,153 


$2,594,263 48 


$133,903 21 


$65,452 80 











* Superintendent has the use of the farm and maintains the paupers at a stipulated sum. 
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TABLE 13. 

Showing the number of persons supported and relieved, and the 
changes in the city aims-houses during the year ending October 
31, 1885. 



NAME. 



Kings county (Brooklyn city) almshouse. . 

Kingston city almshouse 

Newburgh city and town almshouse 

New York city almshouse 

Oswego city almshouse.- 

Poughkeepsie city almshouse 

, Total 



fiSo 



2,548 
58 
79 

8,662 
87 
70 



11,454 



is 



7,591 

72 

88 

80,668 

24 



89,031 



18 



158 

' *2 

598 

"i 



763 



2§"2 



10,297 
180 
169 

89,928 
61 



51,247 



is 
|1* 



1,270 

1,015 

8,890 

724 

912 



12,811 



■a 
*$& 

■a €5 



10,297 
1,400 
1,184 

48,818 

785 

1,574 



64,058 



TABLE 13 — (Concluded). 



NAME. 



Kings oounty (Brooklyn city) almshouse. . 

Kingston city almshouse 

Newburgh city and town almshouse 

New York oity almshouse 

Oswego city almshouse 

Poughkeepsie city almshouse 

Total 



1 



6,877 

78 

75 

27,198 

14 

581 



84,818 



14 



14 



67 



671 
11 
8 
3,738 
3 
13 



4,439 



Remaining Not. 1, 1885. 



1,169 
83 
56 

4,320 
27 
42 



5,647 



I 

a 



1,545 
13 
80 

4,632 
16 
26 



6,262 



2,714 
46 
86 

8,952 
43 



11,909 



TABLE 14. 

Showing the number of insane, idiots, epileptics, blind, deaf- 
mutes and children in the city alms-houses October 31, 1885. 



NAME. 



Kings county (Brooklyn city) almshouse. 

Kingston oity almshouse 

Newburgh city and town almshouse. . . . 
New York city almshouse. 



Oswego city almshouse 

Poughkeepsie city almshouse . 



Total. 



1,252 



5 

4,073 



5,334 



I 

»5 



18 
1 
4 
282 
11 
1 

~312 



100 

"*4 

191 

8 

2 

loo" 



16 
6 

*i03 
2 

1 



89 



§2 

§1 



i 

381 



394 



II 

si 



12 



1 

408 



1 
~422 
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TABLE 15. 

Showing the proportion of native and foreign horn persons step- 
ported during the year. 



NAME. 


•a 

o 


© 


© 
B 


i 

I 


a 

2 


Kings county (Brooklyn city) almshouse. . 
Kingston city almshouse 


10,297 
130 
169 

39,928 
61 
662 


5,805 
96 
129 
22,865 
32 
568 


4,492 
34 
40 
17,063 
29 
94 


3,534 

61 

79 

14,291 

19 

226 


6,763 
69 


Newburgh city and town almshouse 

New York city almshouse 

Oswego city almshouse ... 

Poughkeepsie city almshouse . 


90 

25,637 

42 

436 


Total 


51,247 


29,495 


21,752 


18,210 


83,037 



TABLE 16. 
Amount expended for support and relief during the year. 



NAME. 


For support in 
alms-houses. 


For out-door 
relief. 


Total. 


Kings county (Brooklyn city) almshouse . . 

Kingston city almshouse 

Newburgh city and town almshouse 

New York city almshouse 

Oswego city almshouse 


$321,496 99 
10,261 83 
10,083 70 
955,463 46 
3,461 81 
6,200 00 


$7,098 24 

7,161 44 
43,100 00 

6.299 50 

3.300 00 


$321,496 99 

17,360 07 

17,245 14 

998,563 46 

9,761 31 


Poughkeepsie city almshouse 


9,500 00 






Total 


$1,306,967 79 


$66,959 18 


$1,873,926 97 



TABLE 17. 

Showing the value of the alms-house establishments, labor of the 
paupers, and the expense of supporting each person. 



Hli 

•Co* 1 * 

• ilii 



NAME. 



Kings county (Brooklyn city) almshouse 

Kingston city almshouse 

Newburgh city and town almshouse. 

New York city almshouse 

Oswego city almshouse 

Poughkeepsie city almshouse 



Total. 



A O 

33 £ 



42 



136 

18 



347 



§1 

Is 

33, 

lit 



$1,500,000 
50,000 
46,500 

2,695,000 
17,000 
40,000 



$4,348,500 









$5,000 00 

600 00 

1,980 00 

'^OOO'OO 
500 00 



$10,080 00 



o 



$20,000 
600 
350 

"400 
150 



$21,400 



$113 97 

89 18 

108 46 

109 82 
84 43 
91 19 



tx: 



©«M 
5 



$2 19 
171 
209 
2 11 
162 
175 
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Society of St . Martha, New York . , 

Southern Tier Orphans' Home, Elmira.... , 

Susquehanna Valley Home, liinghamton 

Syracuse Home Association. ... 

Temporary Home for Children of Queens County, 

Hempstead., 

Temporary Home for Friendless Women and 

Children, Brooklyn .. , ».», 

The Home, Ithaca — 

Thomas' Asylum for Orphan and Destitute In- 


Troy Catholic Male Orphan Asylum.. 

Troy Orphan Asylum ... 

Truant Home, Brooklyn.. ....■: 
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Westchester Temporary Home for Destitute 

Children, White Plains 

Wilson Industrial School for Girls, New York 
Woman's Christian Temperance Home, New York 
Wyoming Benevolent Iustitute, Genesee Falls. .. 
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TABLE 30. 

Showing the name and location of the several State alms-houses, the time at which 
the contract was entered into with the State, the extent of accommodation for 
State pauper 8 in each, and the rates of support per week, respectively. 



•STATE ALMS-HOUSES. 



Albany city 

Suffolk county* 

Delaware county 

St. Lawrence county 

Erie county 

Broome county 

Jefferson county 

Onondaga county — 

Kings county 

Oneida county .... — 

Seneca county 

Monroe county 



Total. 



Location. 



Albany 

Yaphank 

Demi 

Canton 

Buffalo 

Bingham ton. 
Watertown . . 
Syracuse — 

Flatbush 

Rome 

Waterloo ... 
Rochester.... 



Date of contract. 



October 

October 

October 

October 

October 

January 

January 

January 

June 

Decem'r 

January 

Decenrr 



1873 
1873 
1873 
1883 
1873 
1876 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1877 



Accommo- 
dations 

for State 
paupers. 



200 
100 
50 
150 
200 
50 
50 
100 
200 
25 
25 
50 



Rate of 
support 
per week. 



1,250 



$2 50 
200 
225 
1 70 
200 
1 75 
200 
200 
250 
200 
175 
200 



* Discontinued. 



TABLE 81. 

Showing the several State alms-houses to which State paupers wei*e committed and 
the changes occurring in the number under their care, from October 22, 1873, to 
September 30, 1885. 





u 










00 -i 
W © 

sz a " 

*» ©«M 




© 
O 


STATE ALMS-HOUSES. 


H 

<v a 
oS 


1 

■S 


sal 


© 

■0 

a 
o 

1 

< 


•a 

o» 
u 

u 

© 

09 

a 


nt out of 
tate to f ri 
r places o 
ement. 


•8 






*° 


Q 


£*° 


u 
H 


©GO ©■*> 
05 


Q 

44 

82 
26 


a* 


Albany 


1,576 

3,576 

200 


491 

1,041 

59 


6 

33 

3 


218 

308 

19 


17 
22 

7 


789 

2,067 
67 


ii 


Buffalo •. ... 


23 


Canton 


19 


Delhi 


61 

1,110 

316 


27 
76 
111 


5 

3 


19 
85 
24 


1 
1 
5 


10 
937 
138 


4 
6 
20 




Yaphank 




Binghamton 


15 


Syracuse 

watertown 


472 


198 


2 


50 


7 


190 


17 


8 


129 


34 


4 


14 


10 


61 


4 


* 


Flatbush 


5,393 


1,545 


3 


82 


12 


3,639 


84 


28 


Rome 


306 
307 


145 
210 


1 


26 
36 


9 
4 


61 
36 


23 

7 


41 


Waterloo 


14 


Rochester 


1,257 


273 


15 


118 
999 


6 
101 


779 


53 


13 


Total 


14,703 


4,210 


75 


8,774 


370 


174 
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TABLE 32. 



Showing the ages of the State paupers committed to the several State alms-houses 
from October 22, 1873, to September SO, 1885. 





>* 


c 
* . 

£ 3 


a 
* . 


■3 


a 


T3 >» 

SI- 

El 

.23 
03 






STATE ALMS-HOUSES. 


a 

* 
U CD 

■ss 

I' 


if 
II 

S 3 


e 3 


1= 


c 

CD 

> 


"3 

1 


Albany 


224 


418 


330 


246 


172 


115 


71 


1,576 


Buffalo 


920 


899 


694 


424 


295 


219 


126 


3,676 


Canton 


31 


36 


31 


20 


19 


39 


24 


200 


Delhi 


6 
47 


8 
416 


9 
335 


13 
172 


8 
89 


12 
45 


5 
6 


61 


Taphank 


1,110 


Bingharaton 


44 


53 


68 


46 


34 


31 


41 


316 


Syracuse 

watertown .*. 


103 


111 


94 


68 


86 


29 


31 


473 


44 


30 


27 


11 


5 


6 


6 


129 


Flatbush 


1,154 


1,481 


1,268 


795 


409 


228 


108 


5,393 


Rome 


18 


65 


103 


48 


32 


21 


19 


306 


Waterloo 


10 
268 


31 

306 


44 
215 


47 
150 


43 
137 


88 
99 


44 
71 


307 


Rochester 


1,257 






Total 


2,869 


3,805 


3,218 


2,049 


1,279 


932 


551 


14,703 



TABLE 33. 

Showing the changes which occurred in the several State alms-houses during the 
year ending September 30, 1885., 





CD 

S 

u 


1- 

V 

a >» 

Bo 

85 


3 

CD 

Sm 

2 

B 

3 . 






■s 


! 

CD 


a> 
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o 




Remaining Oct. 1, 1885. 


STATE 
ALMS-HOUSES. 










is 


3*3 


fl-d 


1 


f 

§• 


•a 
a 

1 


■*» 

H 
I* 


CO 


CD 

3 


6 

■3 
S 

CD 


1 




55 


5ZJ 


£ 


Q 


<J 


«1 


E-f 


A 


8 


h 


H 


Albany . 


6 
15 


160 
316 


166 
331 


70 
73 




20 

28 


1 


60 
206 


4 
1 


11 
11 


" "i2 


11 


Buffalo 


28 


Canton 


27 


22 


49 


7 




3 


6 


6 


8 


15 


4 


19 


Delhi . 




Bingham ton 


20 


32 


52 


17 




1 




15 


4 


13 


2 


15 


Syracuse 


10 
2 


70 
14 


80 
16 


25 

4 


1 


12 
3 


2 


29 
6 


3 
1 


8 
2 




8 


w atertown 


2 


Flatbush 


21 


1,078 


1,099 


250 


. '. .. 


5 




809 


7 


22 


6 


28 


Rome 


40 


88 


78 


19 




2 




11 


6 


16 


25 


41 




11 

21 


19 
99 


30 
120 


14 
31 




2 
4 








14 
11 


2 


14 


Rochester 




66 


6 


13 


Total 


173 


1,848 


2,021 


510 


1 


80 


9 


1,208 


89 


123 


51 


174 



17 
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TABLE 34. 

Showing the years in which the State paupers in the care of the several State alms- 
houses September 80, 1886, were committed. 



ALMS-HOUSES. 


1874 


1875 


1876 


1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1884 


1885 


Total. 


Albany 
























11 

18 

7 


11 


Buffalo .... ....... 










2 







1 

1 


6 


1 
1 


1 
3 


23 


Can toil 








1 


19 


Delhi 
















Biuff ham ton 




1 


...... 






2 


2 
1 


*2 


"l 


3 

T 
3 
2 

1 
2 


3 
1 

6 
12 
3 
2 

1 


4 
3 

1 

21 
7 
5 
8 
1 


15 


Syracuse 




, 




8 


Watertown 

Flat bush .... 












2 

28 


Rome 






1 






10 

"i 

5 


4 

1 

...„ 


"i 

8 


4 
1 

i' 

14 


41 


Waterloo 






1 
* 3 


1 


14 


Rochester 

Transferred cases 


"" 8* 


"'i' 


" 1 


13 
84 


Total 


3 


8 


3 


5 


7 


18 


16 


8 


14 


32 


86 


208 







TABLE 35. 

Showing the number of State paupers committed each year since the act went into 
operation, October 22, 1873. 





Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


For the year ending September 80, 1874 


513 

566 

614 

707 

930 

1,326 

1.023 

1,046 

1,024 

1,033 

1,378 

1,409 


50 
88 
119 
165 
190 
261 
320 
327 
368 
393 
514 
439 


563 


For the year ending September 80, 1875 


654 


For the year ending September 80, 1876 


638 


For the year ending September 80. 1877. 


872 


For the year ending September 80, 1878 


1,120 
1,587 
1,348 
1,378 


For the year ending September 80, 1879 


For the year ending September 80, 1880 


For the year ending September 80, 1881 


For the year ending September 80, 1882 

For the year ending September 80, 1883 

For the year ending September 30, 1884 


1,392 
1,426 
1,892 


For the year ending September 30, 1885 • 




Aggregate 


11,469 


3,234 


14,703 
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TABLE 36. 

Showing the number of insane in the care and custody of institutions in this State 

October 1, 1885. 



INSTITUTIONS. 



In State Hospitals and Asylums: 

State Lunatic Asylum 

H udson River State Hospital 

State Homoeopathic Asylum 

Buffalo State Asylum 



Total 



Wi Hard Asylum 

Binghamton Asylum . 



Total. 



Total in State Hospitals and Asylums.. 



Asylum for Insane Criminals . . 
Asylum for Insane Emigrants. , 



Total 

Aggregate . 



In City Asylums and City Aims-Houses: 

New York city. 

Kin tre county 

Kingston city 

Newburgh city 

Poughkeepsie city 

Oswegocity 

Monroe county 



Total. 



In County Asylums and County Poor-Houses: 



October 1, 1886. 



Men. Women.' Total, 



206 
174 
182 



844 



836 
879 



1,215 



2,059 



171 
15 



186 



2,245 



1,762 
548 



1 

"in 



181 
189 



974 
872 



1,846 



2,184 



14 



_£. 



2,206 



2,278 
812 



3 
133* 



3,226 



568 
388 
355 
371 



1,810 
751 



2,561 



4,243 



179 
29 



206 
4,451 



4,040 
1,360 



4 

"*244 
5,648 



Albany 


17 


15 


32 


Allegany 


1 


3 


4 


Broome 


31 
19 


89 
31 


70 


Cattaraugus 


50 


Cayuga v 


8 
63 


8 
54 


16 


Chautauqua 


117 


Chemung 


Chenango 


13 


29 


42 


Clinton 


14 

18 


22 
20 


36 
38 


Columbia 


Cortland 


23 


21 


44 


Delaware 








Dutchess 




1 
166 


1 


Erie 


160 


326 


Essex 


6 


7 


13 


Franklin 


1 


3 


4 


Fulton 


8 


12 


20 


Genesee , 


5 


8 


8 


Greene 


7 


8 


15 


Herkimer 


14 


31 


45 


Jefferson 


8 


34 


42 


Lewis 


12 


11 


28 


Livingston 


28 


28 


56 


Madison 


9 
6 
10 


16 

2 

13 


25 


Monroe ...,. . 


8 


Montgomery t ! 


23 


Niagara 


1 




1 


Oneida ... 


89 


159 


248 


Onondaga 


88 


76 


114 


Ontario 


2 


2 


4 
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TABLE S6— (Concluded). 



INSTITUTIONS. 


October 1, 1885. 




Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Orange.' 

Orleans 

Oswego • • 


47 
2 

23 
4 
1 

58 
1 
4 
1 

11 

11 


52 
3 
31 
11 
3 
62 
U 
8 
5 
21 
9 


99 
5 
54 


Otsego 


15 


Putnam 


4 


Queens 


115 


Rensselaer 


12 


Richmond 

Rockland 


12 


St. Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 


82 
20 


Schoharie 


1 
2 
1 

18 
10 
6 


4 


5 




2 


Steuben ...... . 


3 
21 
30 

5 


*4 


Suffolk 


39 


Sullivan . 

Tioga ... - 

Tompkins 


40 
11 


Ulster 








Warren . 


2 

8 

38 


8 
15 
83 


5 


Washington 

Wayne 


23 
66 


Westchester. • . 






7 


8 
2 


15 


Yates ... f. » 


2 








Total 


857 


1,154 


2,011 







In Private Asylums : 

Bloo mined ale Asylum 

SanfordHall , 

Brigham Hall 

Marshall Infirmary , 

Providence Lunatic Asylum 

St. Vincent's Retreat 

Long Island Home Hotel 

Home for Insane and Nervous Invalids, Pleasantville. 

Home for Nervous Invalids, Fishkill 

Keith's Private Retreat , Brooklyn 

Howland's Private Asylum 



Total. 



Aggregate . 



100 
6 

23 
38 
21 



49 

1 
1 



5,763 



125 
16 
24 
43 



34 
38 
3 



358 



225 

22 

47 

81 

89 

84 

87 

4 

1 

7 



597 



6,944 *12,707 



* Exclusive of 32 insane State paupers, 11 insane transferred from Soldiers and Sailors' 
Home, and 83 private patients from other States and countries— Total, 126. Including 
these the actual number of insane in the custody of institutions on the first of October » 
was 12,833. 
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TABLE 37. 

Showing the number of insane in the institutions of the State of New Yorlk, OeUh 
her 1, 1885, by counties. 



COUNTIES. 


* 

i! 




a 

s 

E 

08 

si 

•B a? 


1 
3 

CD 

U 

f| 


c « 

H 

H 

:£ >» 

«£ 

M 


if 

■5. 

® 3 

■•-» d 

M 


In private asylums. 1 

II 


•3 
t 


Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 


32 

4 

70 

50 

16 

117 


183 
28 
1 
5 
70 
2 
71 
.... .„ 

25 

28 

92 
17 
13 
84 
21 
12 
9 
1 
15 
34 


"~ 184 
7 
3 

3' 

i' 

5 

18' 

22* 

37 

" **2* 

.. ..„ 

'" 'is 

8* 

... .... 

22 
8* 


93 
21 

7 

19 
35 
13 
25 
19 
13 
24 

6 

18 

56 

168 

7 

4 
16 

3 
26 

1 

18 
27 
51 

9 

3 
13 
40 
20 
136 
47 
112 
59 

2 
72 
16 
33 
18 
10 
24 
46 
85 

9 
28 
20 
16 
13 




6 
1 

2 

2 
8 
3 
1 

2 

1 


15 
1 
1 
6 
4 
. ...^. 

i' 

2 


462 
62 
82 


Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 


82 
130 
135 
101 


Chenango 


42 
86 
38 
44 


67 


Clinton 


57 


Columbia. 

Cortland 


109 
51 




68 


Dutohess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 


1 

526 

13 

4 

20 
"8 
15 

***45 
42 


4 


3 
8 
1 
1 

1 
2 


5 
61 

i' 


198 

580 

86 

43 


Fulton 

Genesee 


65 
26 

68 










2 


Herkimer 

Jefferson 


'i',860* 
"244 

"i\m 


1 
8 
5 
2 

1 

7* 

1 
65 

1 
10 

4 

3 


1 
2 
67 

i' 

22 

""276 
6 

1 

• 7 

3 

3 


88 
113 


Kings . . . 


1,483 


Lewis 


23 
56 
25 
8 
23 


25 
5 
6 
8 

83 


59 




66 


Madison 


67 


Monroe 


329 




85 




4,517 


Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 


1 
248 
.114 

4 
99 

5 
54 
15 

4 
115 
12 
12 

6 

32 
20 


62 
1 
37 
86 
12 
21 
18 
16 
18 
23 
119 
25 
10 
45 
18 
31 
26 
85 
67 
50 
4 

8* 

55 

84 

2 

24 

5 

123 

6 

46 


" 22 

' "is 

"'28 

9* 

120 

4 

9 

1 

30 

3 

1 

48' 

24 

7 

21 

is* 

4 

8 

""80* 


117 
372 
243 

98 




204 








42 


Oswego 




8 


J 


109 




72 




32 


Queens 


:*.'":: 


1 
5 

1 
1 


9 
66 

7 

1 


181 


Rensselaer 


368 
84 




36 


St. Lawrence 


106 






1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

i 


1 

4* 

i' 


90 




49 


Schoharie 




48 




37 


Seneca 


2 

4 

39 

40 

11 


1 

21 

13 

9 

7 

8 

77 

10 

13 

12 

57 

8 




65 
123 


Suffolk 


85 


Sullivan 


56 


Tioga 






1 
2 

2 

*"i2 


48 







l 

5 
1 
2 
3 
4 


61 


Ulster 




186 


Warren 

Washington 


5 
66 

is 

2 


23 

70 
86 


Westchester 

Wyomiug 


276 
33 




48 


















2,011 


1,810 


751 


1,683 


5,648 


179 


597 


•12,678 







* State paupers, transfers from Soldiers' Home, private patients from other States and 
countries, and insane emigrants (29) not included. 
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TABLE 38. 

Showing the average number of persons in the county poor-houses and 
city alms-houses of the State of New York, and the number of per- 
son* temporarily relieved from 1868 to 1885, inclusive. 





Average num- 
ber supported 
in poor-houses 
and alms- 
houses. 


Number tem- 
porarily re- 
lieved. 


County poor-houses ... 
City alms-houses. .... . 


1868. 


7,383 
7,697 


50,953 
160,9i6 




1869. 


15,059 


211,899 


County poor-houses .... 


6,782 
7,803 


95,297 


City alms-houses 


54,589 




1870. 


14,585 


149,886 


County poor-houses . . . 


6,456 

8,887 


56,771 
45,025 


City alms-houses 




1871. 


15,343 


101.796 


County poor-houses ... 
City alms-houses 


6,338 
8,500 


56,906 
3U.286 




1872. 


14,838 


96,192 


County poor-houses 


6,St4 
8,284 


42,481 
32,453 


City alms-houses 




1873. 


14,618 


74,>-tf4 


County poor-houses. . . . 


6,774 
8,557 


44,863 
36.777 


City alms-houses - 




1874. 




15,331 


81,640 


County poor-houses. . . . 


6,456 
8,841 


70,469 
51,922 


City alms-houses 




1875. 


15,297 


122,391 


County poor-houses 


6,548 
8.686 


88 422 


City alms-houses - 


70,789 




1876. 




15,234 


159,211 


County poo»-houses .... 


6.919 
8,894 


90,404 
55.349 


City alms-houses 




1877. 


15,813 


145,753 


County poor-houses ... 


6,841 
9,203 


114,893 
66,968 


City alms-houses 




1878. 


16,044 


181,861 


County poor-houses... 


6,840 
9,961 


101, 149 
58,072 






1879. 


16,801 


159,221 


County poor-houses.... 


6,754 
9,116 


62,673 
17,179 


City alms-houses - 




1880. 




15,870 


79,852 


County poor-houses. . . . 


6,581 
9,765 


61,275 
16,317 


City alms-houses 




1881. 




16,346 


77,692 


County poor-houses.... 


6,174 
9,974 


50,418 
26,730 


City alms-houses 


1882. 




16.148 


77,148 


County poor-houses ... 


6,410 
10.097 


42,251 
27.168 


City alms-houses ... ............... 




1888. 


16,607 


69,419 


County poor-houses.... 


6,351 
10,965 


48,277 
12,277 


City alms-houses , •••.•............. 




1884. 


17,816 


60,554 


County poor-houses. . . . 


6,816 
11,454 


43,677 
10,539 


City alms-houses 




1886. 




18,270 


54,216 


County poor-houses .... 


6,895 
11,909 


42,779 


City alms-houses 


12.811 




18,804 


55,5M0 
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TABLE 39. 

Showing the expenditures for support in the county poor-houses and 
city alms-houses of the State of New York, and the disbursements 
for temporary relief, from 1868 to 1885, inclusive. 



County poor-houses 
City auns-houses 



1868. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses — 



County poor-houses 
City alms-houses 



1870. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses. . 



1871. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses. .. 



1872. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses. 



1873. 



County poor-houses 
City alms-houses. 



1874. 



County poor- ho uses. 
City alms-houses 



1875. 



County poor-housea. 
City alms-houses. 



1876. 



Cou nty poor-h ouses . 
City alms-houses. 



1877. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses 



1878. 



County poor-houses. 

City alms-houses. 



1879. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms houses . 



1880. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses. 



1&S1. 



County poor-houses 
City alms-houses. 



1882. 



County poor-houses. 
City alms-houses. 



1883. 



County poor-houses . 
City alms-houses. . . 



1884. 



County poor-houses . 
City alms-houses. . . . 



1885. 



For 
support. 



$687,631 20 
939,450 47 



$1,627,071 67 



$633,708 50 
980,156 98 



$1,613,865 48 



$568,521 45 
1,112,948 84 



$1,681,470 29 



$585,994 25 
1,088,298 45 



$1,674,292 70 



$563,291 69 
1.056,777 18 



$1,620,068 87 



$617,424 28 
1,112,731 48 



$1,730,155 76 



$616,038 44 
1,009,964 55 



$1,626, 002 99 
$662,206 66 
l,0a 0,268 43 

$1 ,742,475 15 



$627,346 84 
1,013,616 06 



$1.641,462 90 



$646,930 14 
1,041,915 83 



J1,688,S45_97 

$562,689 80 

986,647 58 



$1,549,337 38 



$592,874 33 
1,025,993 30 



$1,618,867 63 



$576, .500 36 
1,037,081 54 



$1,613,581 90 



$583,809 39 
1,096,645 93 



For tempo- 
rary relief. 



$525,795 75 
155,230 82 



$681,026 57 



$697,068 14 
284,893 43 



$981,961 57 



$618, 938 90 
_293 JL 916j£5 

$911,855 15* 



$584,522 06 
235,830 91 



$820,3 52 97 

$502,297 23 
225,912 28 



Total. 



$1,213,426 95 
1,094,681 29 



$2 ,308,108 24 

$1,330,776 64 

1,265,050 41 



$2,595,827 05 



$1,187,460 35 
1,405,865 09 



$2,593,325 44 



$1,170,516 31 
1,324,129 36 



$2,494,645 67 



$1,065,588 92 
I,2P2,689 46 



$728,209 51 



$501,115 47 
214,635 38 



$2,348,278 38 



$715,750 85 



$615,496 93 
252, 780 66 



$868,277 59 



$634,548 44 

242, 563 57 

$877,112 01 



$727,150 69 

210,894 99 



$938,045 68 



$804,972 15 
267,937 84 



$1,072,909 99 



$615,220 15 
161,045 62 



$776,265 77 



$625,546 42 
66,919 35 



$692,465 ' 



$609,522 94 
85,984 91 



~$*;a->.5o: s5~ 



$1,680,455 32 



$626, 562 47 

1,122 ,863 61 

$1,749,424 98 



$634,869 51 
1,324,967 05 



$1,959,836 56 

$657,531 6? 
1,269,784 44 



$1.927 ,316 11 



$675,586 91 
1,306,967 79 



$1,982,554 70 



$584,398 73 
75,952 30 



$660, £51 03 



$494,289 98 

64,884 16 

$559,174 14 



$505,413 43 
74,573 98 



$5 79,987 41 



$518,689 56 
52,500 98 



$571,190 54 



$525,536 42 
66,959 18 



$592,495 60 



$1,118,53** 75 
1,327,366 86 



$2,445, 906 61 



$1,231,535 37 

1,262,745 21 

$2,494,280 58 



$1,296,755 10 
1,322,832 06 



$2,579,508 58 



$1,451,902 29 

1,309,853 67 

$2,761,755 96 



$1,177,909 95 
1,147,693 20 



$2, 325,603 15 



$1,218,420 75 
1,092,912 65 



$2,311,333 40 



$1,186,023 30 
1,123,066 45 



$2,309,089 75 



$1,168,208 12 
1,172,598 23 



$2,340,806 35 

$1,120,H52 45 

1,187,746 67 

$2 308,599 13 



$1,140,282 94 
1.399,541 03 



$2,539,823 97 



$1,176,221 23 
1,322,285 42 



$2,498,506 65 



$1,201,123 33 
1,373.926 97 



$2,575,050 30 
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BEPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities: 
The Committee on the Blind reports as follows: 

The New Yoek State Institution for the Blind, Batavia. 
Visited September 30 and December 9, 1885. 

Superintendent, A. G. Clement. 

The management of the New York State Institution for the Blind 
has been in one respect exceptional. It is almost the only New York 
State institution whose superintendent has had no part in the selec- 
tion of the subordinate officers who are to serve under his direction. 
Under the by-laws adopted by the trustees, as authorized by the act of 
incorporation, appointments and removals are made by the trustees 
alone. In other State charitable institutions, as a rule, they are made 
upon the nomination of the superintendent. Your committee believes 
that this by-law has been a source of weakness to this institution, and 
suggests that section 13 of chap. 587 of the Laws of 1865, be so 
amended that in future, subordinate officers and employes shall be 
appointed or employed by the trustees on the nomination of the super- 
intendent. 

In June, 1885, twenty-three applicants for positions on the staff of 
instructors passed the competitive examination required under the 
civil service act. Three instructors in the literary, and one in the 
music department were employed, who had no experience in the instruc- 
tion of the blind in this or similar schools. When there is a frequent 
change of teachers, and vacancies are filled by persons familiar per- 
haps only with day work in schools for the sighted, special educational 
work for the blind must be somewhat experimental. Methods cannot 
be progressive, unless rules and regulations are transmitted and con- 
tinued with the improvement derived from experience. Only through 
teachers with special adaptedness and long practice, can the State or its 
wards receive full benefit from the money expended. 

The school opened for the reception of pupils September 10, and on 
December 9, 1885, 149 pupils were resident, in charge of a superin- 
tendent and thirteen instructors. During the last fiscal year, 185 
pupils were registered, with an average attendance of 150. Many 
pupils enter near the close of the term and vacancies often occur be- 
cause of visits home. 

The institution at the time of each visit appeared in good order and 
condition. 

General educational plans and methods remain as stated in past 
years. Instruction is given in literature, music and handicraft. The 
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school had five grades, with one less teacher than at the previous term. 
The usual routine work was being carried on in the several class 
rooms. 

About 125 pupils are in the literary department. The Kindergarten 
class receive weekly lessons in modeling in clay, and make their own 
objects. All classes model the objects used in the class room. The 
pupils in physiology mould certain forms in likeness of parts of the 
human frame, and those in geography duplicate their maps. The 
making of these clay models aids the pupils in the free use of their 
hands, and assists to develop ideas by giving them form and substance. 
Ninety-five received instruction in music, either in the use of the 
piano or organ or by singing in chorus. Twenty were in the tuning 
class and had the use of one upright and three square pianos. 

Seven machines were in the broom shop, and twelve pupils were 
being instructed in the trade of broom making. Of the number, 
eight were men who had recently lost their sight and had entered the 
school for the purpose of learning a trade. A class of six has been 
organized for mattress making. The sewing of the ticks is done by a 
blind girl. As the class do not make articles for sale, the work, when 
completed, is taken apart and the material used in successive lessons. 
About eighty-five girls are daily in the class work room and are in- 
structed in sewing, knitting and crocheting. Varieties of work in 
knitting and outlining have been introduced the present term. At 
the time of my visit to the class, plain sewing was being taught Ten 
were using the needle and one a sewing machine. Nice pieces of 
finished work were to be seen. 

The calisthenic class of seventy practiced new and attractive figures. 
The pupils are classed, and each has three-quarters of an hour for 
daily exercise on the grounds in pleasant weather, or on the piazza if it 
is not safe to go further. 

The question of outside drainage, that at the time of the last report 
was supposed to have been solved, still requires consideration. The 
sewage drains through cesspools and ditches into a swamp, the soil is not 
absorbent, and the present arrangement is only temporary. It is said 
that a more effective system cannot be carried out, unless State and 
town co-operate, as the work to be effectual must extend beyond the 
property of the State. 

September 30 and December 9, the inmates were generally in good 
health. The sick are cared for by direction of the matron. Last win- 
ter fourteen cases of measles were treated at one time. The need of 
suitable hospital accommodations has been frequent. The Legislature 
of 1885 appropriated $1,000, and authorized the transfer of $3,755.07 
(being the balance of $2,606.54 from the building fund and $1,148.53 
from the sewer fund), to a hospital fund, with which ar brick fire proof 
hospital has been erected. This hospital has two wards, separated by 
a centre hall and heated bj grates. The plan includes a physician's 
office and a kitchen. It is said to be the only hospital structure in 
the State of which the interior can be disinfected by fire. General re- 
pairs have been made throughout the institution. 

The foundations of the brick barn, built by contract in 1882, 
settled, to the injury of the building, because of poor drainage, quick- 
sand and exposure to the frost, from being too near the surface of the 
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ground. Repairs became necessary, and September 30 the north wall 
was being relaid. The ground has been drained by sewers, the structure 
bound together by seven iron anchors, and the hay loft supported by, 
three iron columns, which are in the way of vehicles stored near 
them. The repairing has been performed by day labor, and hopes are 
entertained that the work done will suffice to make a safe and strong 
barn. The great weight of the slate roof is out of proportion to the 
strength of the side walls. A new floor has been laid in the laundry. 

Within the term of office of the present superintendent two fires 
have been discovered and extinguished without alarming the inmates 
or injury to the premises. There are no outside fire-escapes. The 
protection from fire consists in the provision of four fire extinguish- 
ers, three dozen hand-grenades, and hose reels on each floor, wound 
with small rubber hose and attached to water pipes. Water, forced 
from a well in the park by an engine, is stored in the garret of the 
main building in three tanks. When the supply is exhausted the 
tanks are refilled by operating the engines that force the water. It 
was said that in one hour the fire can be built and the pumps set at 
work. There is a night watchman. The officials rely upon constant 
supervision and care as the best protection from injury by fire. 

A neatly furnished and pleasant reception room has been set apart 
for the use of the teachers. There seems to be need of sitting rooms 
for the use of pupils out of school. The small rooms provided for 
the purpose are inadequate, and the pupils generally remain in their 
dormitories. 

It is said that there are no mixed societies or meetings of a 6ocial 
nature between boys and girls in the school, except in the presence of 
teachers. The importance of making the regulation for the separa- 
tion of the two divisions of the school outside of the class-rooms, at 
all times inflexible, is admitted by those who regard the best interests 
of the blind as the paramount consideration. It may be difficult to 
maintain this condition. The walks to the village and to church are 
the. same for both sexes. Exercise is taken on the grounds, and in 
many ways the policy of two homes and one school is difficult to main- 
tain. Duty to the State demands that it should be maintained, and 
duty to parents and guardians entrusting unfortunate children to thi3 
temporary home, requires the trust to be thus guarded. Blind youth 
should be assisted and protected by as careful guardianship as private 
homes and boarding-schools extend over sighted pupils. 

For maintenance and for ordinary repairs of buildings this year, 
the Legislature of 1885 appropriated $40,000, and for deficiency for 
repairs and maintenance, $6,223.83. 

The New York Institution for the Blind, Ninth Avenue, 

New York. 

Visited October 16 and December 5, 1885. 

Superintendent, William B. Wait. 

The New York Institution for the Blind was, upon the date of each 
visit, in a satisfactory condition. Organized for educational purposes 
and with a private foundation, it is conducted as a public or free 
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school for the education of the unseeing wards of the State, who are 
supported by annual legislative appropriations. As good service is 
given, the State receives in return for its outlay a full equivalent, 
% while it is at no loss on account of investment in buildings or real 
estate. Under a board of managers, it has been for more than twenty 
years abljr and satisfactorily conducted by the present superintendent. 
He examines, employs and directs his assistants, and therefore when 
circumstances make a change of subordinates necessary, there is no 
change in the general educational policy of the school. A report of 
this institution must consist largely of a statement of facts that have 
heretofore been presented to the Board. 

The general repairs made during the year include painting, clean- 
ing, renovating and improving all parts and departments of the insti- 
tution. New and improved closets were provided, and the store-room 
enlarged. All doors were made into swing doors, and an outside fire 
escape was built from the dormitory in the south wing, and other work 
was done to afford protection from lire, by perfecting the lire-proof 
arrangements. On each floor is a fire pail, a sink and croton water. 
Because of insufficient pressure, the croton water did not at all times 
flow in quantities to meet the demand, and an additional supply tank 
was put on the third floor. It is now supposed that the water supply 
for each story is ample. A night watchman passes through the build- 
ing hourly. Hose is attached to water pipes in convenient places, ready 
for immediate use, and by a fire alarm, assistance can soon be had from 
the fire department. 

October 16, 1885, 224 pupils were registered, of whom twenty-seven, 
whose maintenance is paid at the rate of $275 per annum each, were 
from the State of New Jersey. All were resident or boarding pupils, 
and 115 were males. 

As before reported, the structural arrangements of the building are 
such as to admit of a complete separation of the two departments. In 
accordance with a. strictly enforced rule, there are no social gatherings 
in which male and female students join. The pupils attend churches 
and Sabbath schools as selected by parents or guardians, but boys and 
girls are not expected to attend the same, neither do they go out to ex- 
ercise at the same hour. 

Teachers sleep in each dormitory. Nurses are employed, and are in 
constant charge of the pleasant and comfortable hospital rooms pro- 
vided for cases of sickness. Last year there was not a case of infec- 
tious or contagious disease. The drainage is said to be satisfactory 
and the health of the household good. 

The superintendent stated, that it is his custom to assemble the 
teachers and clerical force of the institution, and instruct them as to its 
general policy. To the teachers information is given as to particular 
modes of instruction and discipline, records are explained, and duties, 
in school and elsewhere, are stated. Receiving frequent instructions 
as to their work, teachers are left to carry out these instructions in their 
own way. 

On the morning of October 16, the music teachers ihad thus been 
advised. Teachers' meetings are held for mutual benefit, when teach- 
ing, discipline and individual cases are considered. Thus, whatever 
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changes there may be in persons connected with the institution or its 
educational work, the direction, supervision and policy are the same. 
There is no change except when improved methods, tested by experience, 
may gradually be developed and adopted. For example, the Wait 
system of point print, and the printing of music in point were thus 
introduced into the school, and also the Wait system of musical in- 
struction, that has been perfected to meet the necessities of sightless 
pupils and their instructors in music. 

The school divisions for literature, music and industries are con- 
tinued, and attended as represented in a copy of the superintendent's 
scheme of daily work herewith presented. 
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Industrial Department. 



Branches of Indus- 
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In the several class-rooms the animated interest of the pupils was 
marked. Each gave strict attention to the lesson and was prompt to 
respond to questions, addressed to the class or to the individual, thus 
testifying that the instruction given had been faithful and efficient. 

Oalisthenic and kindergarten classes are successfully taught by ap- 
proved methods. The department of music retains its high standard. 
Mattress making, cane seating and piano tuning are taught to the 
boys. In the class work-room for girls there is a variety of work in 
which instruction is given each year. The making of Smyrna rugs 
is continued, and the making of antique lace for tidies ana curtains 
has commenced this seasdn. The finished articles in this room would 
be creditable to sighted workers, which is remarkable as it is class- 
work, although the maker receives a portion of the receipts for articles 
sold. Whenever work is perfect of its kind, a new variety is given out, 
as work is not merely to prepare the articles for sale. An afghan of 
crochet work, embroidered in colors, was made by girls with only the 
sense of touch to guide them, and is worthy of preservation as an ex- 
ample of skillful workmanship. Seven knitting machines had been 
in operation, and silk hose knit on them was with the finished work. 
The use of the knitting machine is said to be the most difficult work 
that is taught blind persons. The operation of the sewing machine is 
more easily learned and is more remunerative. 

This institution has many graduates from each department that are 
self-supporting. It is stated that on leaving the institution each com- 
petent person is assisted to a place and employment, that no pupil, 
who is mentally and physically capable of being self-supporting is 
returned to a poor-house, and that all pupils destitute of homes are 
supported and supervised during vacation. 

The Legislature of 1885 appropriated $250 each for the support of 
pupils during the present year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

SARAH M. CARPENTER, 

December 17, 1885. Committee. 
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REPORT. 



There are six institutions annually inspected by the committee on 
reformatories. Commissioner Lowell of this committee has made a 
special report of institutions which receive children committed from 
IJew York city, which is transmitted to the Legislature herewith. Her 
report covers the House of Refuge on BandalPs Island, New York 
Catholic Protectory, the Juvenile Asylum and its House of Recep- 
tion. For this reason and for the reason that the Elinira Reform- 
atory, the Western House of Refuge and the Buffalo Catholic Protec- 
tory have in recent reports to this Board been fully described, the fol- 
lowing report has been condensed. The institutions referred to are 
(1) the State Reformatory at Elmira, (2) the House of Refuge on 



Randalls Island, (3) the Western House of Refuge at Rochester, (4) 
the New York Catholic Protectory, (5) the New York Juvenile Asy- 
lum and its House of Reception, (6) the Buffalo Catholic Protectory. 



Of these, Commissioner Stewart inspected the first, third and sixth. 
The second was inspected three times, first by Commissioner Lowell, 
second, by Commissioners Stewart and McCarthy, and third by Com- 
missioner Stewart The fourth was inspected by the full committee, 
and the fifth at different times by the full committee. 

The reports of these inspections are as follows : 

State Reformatory, Elmira. 
Inspected December 12, 1885. 

Census on day of inspection : Z. R. Brockway, superintendent. 
General officers, 12 ; domestic officers, 5 ; disciplinary officers, 32 ; 
educational officers, 7; total staff, 57; inmates, male prisoners, 687; 
total census, 744. 

State of premises : I found all neat and orderly. Since my last in- 
spection, the new workshops which were much needed have been com- 
pleted at a cost of $20,000 and in the dining hall, kitchen, etc., a 
handsome floor of marble tiles has been laid. The south wing exten- 
sion, for which the Legislature of 1885 appropriated $75,000, was 
well under way and the expectation was that it would be under roof 
by January 1, 1886, and could be completed by June 1st following. 

This extension will give further accommodation for 256 prisoners. It 
includes also a hospital building and officers' quarters which were much 
needed. The masonry and iron work, etc., of the extension is of the 
best. A further appropriation will be needed to complete the build- 
ing and to furnish the new shops. The Reformatory will then have 
accommodation for 972 prisoners allowing each one a separate room. 

Health and general conditions, satisfactory. The prisoners looked 
hardy and but three were in hospital, suffering with fistula, pleurisy 
and sore finger. There were but two deaths during the year, one 
from consumption and the other from meningitis. 
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Conduct and discipline: The discipline of the prisoners was admi- 
rable and offenses against it are promptly and intelligently punished. 
The conduct of the prisoners, the amount of work done in the shops 
and the educational proficiency together, determine the grade of the 
prisoners. On the day of inspection there were in the first grade 213, 
the second, 346, and in the third, 128. 

Educational state: At the time of inspection the prisoners were at 
work in the shops. The superintendent reported that the educational 
condition is excellent, much interest being taken by the members of 
certain advanced classes . 

Industrial training: There were employed on hollow ware contract 
183; on shoe contract 150. Total employed on contract, 333. Both 
of these contracts expire September 1, 1886. Employed by the State 
at domestic work, etc., 147; idle 207. Hollow ware and shoe shops 
presented an industrious and interesting appearance. 

Under the present law no new contracts can be made, and failure of 
the last Legislature to provide a substitute for the old law has here re- 
sulted in leaving 207 men idle. Unless the Legislature of 1886 
passes a law under which all the industries of the Eeformatory may be 
again set in motion, all the prisoners will be idle after September 1st 
next when the two contracts above referred to expire. 

House of Ebfuge, Randali/s Island. 
Inspected October 16, 1885 ; November 13, 1885; and January 10, 1886. 

Census on November 13, 1885 : Israel 0. Jones> superintendent; 
officers and teachers, 39 ; employees, 28 ; inmates, boys, 615 ; girls, 
111; total, 794. 

State of premises: Orderly and clean. Since our last report the 
outer walls of all the buildings have been painted. The sea wall has 
been repaired and some new closets have been put in. One of the shops 
was burned down in June last. The fire was of incendiary origin, two of 
the boys are now under indictment charged with the offense. The 
cost of the building was mainly covered by insurance, and a new shop 
erected on the site of the destroyed building is now in use. The old 
closets built in the wall of the yard are still used, notwithstanding 
that they are generally admitted by those interested in the institution 
to be unsuitable. They are inaccessible in stormy weather, cold, ill 
lighted and their use should be promptly discontinued. 

Health and general condition: The former good; there have been 
no epidemics during the year and but three deaths. On November 13, 
1885, there were in the liospital seven boys; no girls ; none confined 
to bed. Covered play rooms are much needed. The boys and girls 
in stormy weather congregate in the bath rooms for recreation. These 
are small and entirely unsuitable for the purpose. It is understood that 
the board of managers applied to the Legislature of 1885 for an appro- 
priation of $45,000 for play rooms, which was refused. In our judg- 
ment a play room is needed in each of the two boys' divisions and for 
the use of the girls, three in all. We think the Legislature of 1886 
should make an appropriation for this purpose. The Legislature of 
1885, at the joint request of the State Board of Charities and the 
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board of managers of the House of Refuge, appropriated $25>000 for 
a change in the cell system. This sum stands to the credit of the 
institution unused, pending a conference between this Board and the 
managers as to the best possible plan for its expenditure. 

Educational state: Satisfactory; the public school committee have 
made a favorable report. 

Industrial training : There were employed November 13, boys, 
tailors, 8; on stocking knitting contract, 411 ; at domestic work, 65 ; 
on grounds and ferry, 14; idle, 117. Girls, at domestic work, laundry, 
halls, kitchen, 53. The others learn to sew. The stocking knitting 
is therefore practically the only industrial training given in the insti- 
tution. The labor of the boys is let out by the day. They work under 
the supervision of the officers of the institution, its contract running 
two years longer. It is stated that there are no means at the disposal 
of the institution to introduce any other industries. If not they should 
be supplied, as no one industry can be equally useful to all the boys in 
institutions of this character, and the stocking knitting contract now 
allows 117 boys to remain idle. 

The girls* department is in a very satisfactory condition, exceedingly 
orderly and pleasant. There are no hired servants, the matron and 
her assistants, ten in number, instruct the girls in sewing and house- 
hold work. They sew and wash for both their own and the boys' de- 
partment. There is a system of reward by medals, which has had a 
very encouraging effect. 

Western House of Refucpe, Rochester, N. Y. 

Inspected December 11, 1885. 

Census : Levi S. Fulton, superintendent ; officers, teachers and 
employees, 53 ; inmates, boys 425 ; girls. 95 ; total 574. 

State of premises : In first-class order, within and without. There 
have been no new buildings erected during the year. The new build- 
ing for boys is now ready for occupancy, the furniture having arrived 
during the year. This building has been under roof for more than a 
year, waiting for the furniture. It is a handsome structure, and in- 
tended to furnish better accommodations for boys worthy of this 
reward. A small appropriation is needed to relay the floors of the 
school rooms. 

Health and general condition: There was a slight epidemic of 
measles early in the year, and one girl died of typhoid fever. With 
these exceptions, the general health has been good. A separate hos- 
pital building for the isolation of contagious diseases, etc., is needed, 
and an appropriation, not to exceed $15,000, is recommended for this 
purpose. 

Conduct and discipline : Reported generally satisfactory. One large 
girl has given much trouble, and should be separated from the others 
until submissive. 

Educational state : Reported satisfactory. The inmates were not 
in school during my visit. 

Industrial training: One hundred and sixty-eight boys manufacture 
shoes and 139 seat chairs. This work being all done by the piece, 
118, the remainder, were employed at domestic work, tailoring, and 
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about the grounds. The girls are all employed at domestic work and 
sewing and mending. They also make the shirts, towels, sheets, etc., 
and do the mending for the boys' department. 

Catholic Protectory, near West Farms, N". Y. 
Inspected November 11, 1885. 

Census on day of inspection : 

(1) Male department — Brother Leontine, Rector; Christian 
Brothers 56 ; employees 103 ; inmates, boys, 1,364 ; total 1,524. 

(2) Female department — Sister M. Celestia, Superior; Sisters of 
Charity 36; employees 20; inmates, girls, 780; little boys 113; total 
950. Total in both departments, 2,474. 

State of premises: There have been no new buildings erected in 
1885. In the male department new bath-tubs have been put in and 
additional facilities for washing in the lavatories. In the female de- 
partment a vegetable cellar was built, a new boiler purchased, and iron 
fire escapes put up. The painters have been at work in both depart- 
ments, and the buildings are generally in good order. An exception, 
however, was the old frame building in which the smaller boys of the 
male department sleep. Here we found the beds generally infested 
with vermin — greater cleanliness should be exercised. This building 
is old and should be replaced by a new one. In the female department 
the buildings within and without were found in perfect order. It should 
be stated that the male and female departments are separated by a pub- 
lic road, and though under tha same Board of Managers, are for all 
practical purposes of administration separate institutions. Since the 
date of last report there has been a change in the rectorship of the 
male department, Brother Leontine replacing Brother Candidus. 

Health and general condition: Generally good. In the male depart- 
ment there was no epidemic during the year, and but six deaths, viz. : 
of heart disease 2, meningitis 1, pneumonia 1, bronchial asthma 1, 
chronic tubercular peritonitis 1. At the time of our visit there were 
two boys in the infirmary, 1 with whooping cough, and 1 with consump- 
tion. In the female department there were no epidemics ; two mild 
cases of scarlet fever and 4 deaths ; of consumption 2, croup 1, menin- 
gitis 1. In this connection it should be mentioned that in both de- 
partments the children appear to be in a healthy condition, and there 
are but few cases of perceptible eye or scalp diseases. Since our last 
report the use of the old fashioned roller towels has been substituted 
by individual towels marked with the inmates' number. 

Conduct and discipline : In both departments apparently very good. 
The fact that those in charge of the children belong to and wear the 
habit of religious orders has probably the effect of securing here a 
prompt and affectionate obedience 1 not always noticed in our institu- 
tions. 

Educational state: All the boys in the male department attend 
school every day, and also all but the very small children in the fe- 
male department. The primary branches are taught, also book-keep- 
ing, drawing, music, etc. In the female department we heard the 
girls read in several classes, and generally they did very well. We 
would suggest that more attention should be paid to secular chorus 
singing. This would be a pleasant feature. 
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Industrial training: In the male department, on the day of inspec- 
tion, the boys were employed as follows: Shoe-factory, 250; printing, 
60; chair-caning, 136; stocking-knitting shops, 190; tailor-shops, 
215; household and domestic work, 80; farm work, 2; total em- 
ployed, 933 ; idle, 431. The boys have also a good brass band, and 
played several pieces with spirit and in good time. It would appear 
wise to set some of the larger and most trustworthy boys at work on the 
farm, but two are reported now at this work. This would result in a 
saving to the institution, and is, after all, the best work for the boys. 

In the female department we found the girls employed as follows : 
Shirt-making, 152 ; kid glove-making,96 ; embroidery, 20; dress-making, 
38 ; total employed industrially, 306. The other girls (474) are em- 

Sloyed at household work. The little boys do not work. In both 
epartments, the institution retains entire control of the children at 
work in the shops, the contractor paying for the work by the dozen 
or piece. 

New York Juvenile Asylum, One Hundred and Seventy- 
fifth Street, New York. 

Inspected June 24, 1885, and January 4, 1886. 

Census on last day of inspection : Elisha M. Carpenter, superin- 
tendent. Officers and teachers, 26; other employees: male, 9; fe- 
male, 23; total staff, 59; inmates: boys, 650; girls, 156. Total cen- 
sus, 865. 

State of premises: Generally orderly and clean. Yards were 
muddy and should be covered with some hard material. The dormi- 
tories continue greatly over-crowded, and the asylum should receive 
no more children for the present. I do not think it can comfortably 
accommodate over 700 inmates. It should not be enlarged, having 
already received more boys than it is generally believed can be reached 
and reformed by a parental relation. 

Health and general conditions: Good. No epidemics during the 
year. Boys are healthy and bright. No perceptible eye or scalp-dis- 
eases. There was only one boy in the hospital for treatment of abscess. 
There were five deaths during the year, four boys and one girl ; two 
from heart disease, one consumption, one meningitis and one diph- 
theritic croup. 

Conduct and discipline: Good. Two boys escaped during the year 
and were not recovered. At command the boys formed promptly in 
ranks in the yard, and I examined them closely. 

Educational state : Generally satisfactory. I saw all the boys and 
girls in the class-rooms and heard them read, and examined tnem in 
geography, etc. They answered promptly and well and seemed 
thoroughly alive. There are four and one-halt hours of school. 

Industrial training: The boys and girls received here are younger 
than those in the House of Refuge and Catholic Protectory, and it is 
stated that all receive industrial training who are old or strong enough 
for it. There are employed as follows: Boys' mending-room, forty- 
one; tailor-shop, fifty-two; girls' mending-room, eighteen; sewing- 
room, forty- two; boys and girls employed in domestic work, 102; 
total employed in some way, 255. 

I believe the introduction ot some further industrial training would 
20 
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be useful The boys and girls are not too old for such work as box- 
making, seat-caning, brush-making. I lately saw the small boys at 
Wandsworth Reformatory, London, tying sticks together in bundles 
for kindling wood. There are few boys in our institutions so small or 
dull as to be unfit for such simple work. On principle, all should be 
employed. 

New York Juvenile Asylum. House of Reception, Thirteenth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

Inspected October 2, 1885, November 12, 1885, and January 9, 1886. 

Census on last day of inspection. Officers and teachers, 5 ; em- 
ployees, 8 ; inmates, boys, 96. Total, 109. 

State of premises : Generally in good order, though the house- 
keeping might be somewhat improved. 

Health and general condition : Former generally good. There 
were a few cases of measles in June which were isolated, and the 
spread of the disease thus prevented. On the last-mentioned date 
there were three boys in the hospital, one with sore throat and two 
with colds. There were no deaths during the year. 

Conduct and discipline : Eeported generally pretty good. On the 
visit of November 12, the boys were seen in their class-room, where 
they went through some calisthenic exercises to a piano accompani- 
ment creditably. On the occasion of last visit they were assembled in 
a play-room on the basement floor, without supervision, and, though 
noisy, were jolly and good tempered. They should, however, never be 
thus left alone. 

Educational state : There are two teachers who instruct the inmates 
in primary knowledge. 

Industrial training: There is none. The boys remain in the 
House of Reception on an average about six weeks, and the time is di- 
vided between study and play. 

General remarks: It is understood that if a satisfactory price can 
be had, the building will be sold and the House of Reception moved 
into the country. This would be a desirable change. The present 
situation is unsuitable, the children having there practically no out- 
door recreation. 

Roman Catholic Protectory, Buffalo. 
Inspected December 10, 1885. 

Census on day of inspection : Father Nelson F. Baker, superintend- 
ent ; first and second assistant superintendents ; 3 Brothers of the 
Holy Infancy, and 1.2 Sisters of St. Joseph. Total staff, 18. 

Inmates ; boys, 108. Total, 126. 

The brothers" of the Holy Infancy have supervision in the yards and 
dormitories. The Sisters of St. Joseph teach or serve in various ca- 
pacities, doing all the work of the institution. They sleep in an or- 
phan asylum adjacent. 

State of premises : The buildings are old and out of repair. The 
dormitories are dark and ill- ventilated, the windows being unnecessa- 
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rily small. They should be enlarged upward. The dormitories and 
beds were clean, but the halls and rooms were in a careless, dirty con- 
dition. 

Health and general condition : The boys looked healthy and strong, 
no one being ill at the time, and eyes ana heads were without excep- 
tion in a healthy condition. Two died during the year, one of consump- 
tion, the other after a long illness, from some cause unknown. Both 
were regularly attended by physicians. Generally the boys were, 
however, badly clad and seemed cold, gathering about the steam-heat- 
inff pipes. They need, too, a little more life. 

The excuse of poverty is made for the bad condition of the building 
and the insufficient clothing of the inmates. It would appear to be 
the duty of Erie county, which sends most of the inmates, to make 
more liberal provision for those committed to the institution. 

Conduct and discipline : In the absence of the superintendent, the 
sister in charge of the classes reported that the general conduct for the 
year had been satisfactory. Several escapes, however, were made, and 
four boys escaped May 31, had not yet been returned. 

Educational state : At the time of my visit the boys were employed 
in the shops, I therefore only saw specimens of their writing, map 
drawipg, etc., which were very fair. 

Industrial training : The trades taught are printing, chair making, 
seat-caning, shoemaking and electrotyping. The boys seemed to like 
their work, and showed a fair amount of skill. 

For the committee. 

Dated January 13, 1886. WM. E. STEWART, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities : 

At the last meeting of the Board, the complaint of Thomas F. 
Grady, Esq., counsel of the Franciscan Convent, at Peekskill, was re- 
ferred to the committee on children, with the request that the law and 
the facts be reported at the next meeting of the Board. 

The facts, as stated by the counsel of the Franciscan Convent, the 
superintendent of the i>oor of Westchester county, and the secretary 
of the Children's Aid Society, are as follows : 

The pauper children of Westchester county were placed in the Fran- 
ciscan Convent by the superintendent of the poor, and that they were 
maintained therein by the county. Superintendent Hoyt visited said 
Convent in September, accompanied by the agent of the Children's 
Aid Society, for the purpose of removing said children; objection was 
made, and the children remained in the Convent. 

By reference to the letters, it is evident that the views of the super- 
intendent and the agent differed as to the placing of the children when 
removed from the Convent. The superintendent states that he had 
arranged to have them placed in Catholic families, when practicable, 
and that if not, due regard was to be paid to opportunities for relig- 
ious instruction in "the faith of their fathers," while the agent of 
the said Children's Aid Society asserts that he does not make such 
arrangements, but it must be left to his judgment. 

Under sections 2 and 4 of the act of 1884, a superintendent of the 
poor has full control of dependent children chargeable to the county 
as paupers, with power to place them in families or appropriate insti- 
tutions ; and has authority to take a pauper child from an orphan 
asylum and place it in a family. 

The statute does not require that a child shall be placed in its native 
county or State. It requires only that, when practicable, such child 
shall be placed in a family or home controlled by persons of the same 
religious faith as the parents of said child. 

Your committee is of the opinion that the superintendent of the 
poor of Westchester county has control of pauper children wherever 
they may be. He may have the assistance of the Children's Aid 
Society in taking care of and finding places for those children, but the 
superintendent must still maintain control. He must not delegate to 
anybody the discretion which he alone may exercise under the statute, 
in determining upon suitable places for those pauper children. What- 
ever is done by his agents must be subject to his approval. 
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Therefore, we find that the giving of unlimited authority to Mr. 
Matthews to find places for those children, as stated by him, would be 
a violation of the law. 

Respectfully submitted, 

sarah m. carpenter, 
wm. r. stewart, 
Robert McCarthy. 

December 16, 1885. 



STATE OP NEW YORK : 
Office of the State Board of Charities, ) 
Albany, October 22, 1885. ) 

Dear Madam — I forward to vou with this a copy of the letter of 
Hon. Thomas F. Grady, counsel for the Franciscan Convent at Peeks- 
kill, which was presented by Gen. Milhau at the last meeting of the 
Board and referred to the committee on children, with the request that 
they report at the next stated meeting upon the fact and law of the 
subject. Copies of the letter will also be forwarded to the other mem- 
bers of the committee, Commissioners McCarthy and Stewart. 

Very respectfully, 

JAMES 0. FANNING. 
Miss Sarah M. Carpenter. 



"Temple Court," New York City, ) 
September 26, 1885. J 

My Dear Sir — As counsel for the Franciscan Convent at Peeks- 
kill, permit me through you to call the attention of the State Board 
of Charities to a demand made upon that institution by Hon. James 
E. Hoyt, one of the county superintendents of the poor of Westches- 
ter county, that he (be) permitted to take from the institution the 
children committed thereto from the county, varying from two to 
eight years of age, and turn them en masse over to the agent of the 
Children's Aid Society to provide them homes in families. I know 
that the intent of the law of 1884 is opposed to such procedure, and 
in the absence of any other reason than Mr. Hoyt's sweet will, I doubt 
if the letter of the law is favorable thereto. At all events I have ad- 
vised my clients to retain their custody of the children, until the mat- 
ter could be inquired into by your non-sectarian and non-partisan 
Board. 

Will you in the interest of humanity and justice, both being in- 
volved in this matter, have such prompt action taken by the State 
Board as will protect these children in the rights secured to them in 
their religion under the laws of this State. 

I have the honor to be, 

Tour obedient servant, 
(Signed) THOS. F. GRADY. 

Gen. Jno. J. Milhau. 
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STATE OF NEW YORK • 
Office of the State Boakij of Charities, ) 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1885. j 
James E. Hoyt, Esq., Superintendent of the Poor, Katonah: 

My attention has been called to the proposed removal of children 
from the Orphanage of the Franciscan Convent in Peekskill to the 
Children's Aid Society. Please inform me of the facts relating to 
the said removal at your earliest convenience, and oblige, 
Very respectfully, 

SARAH M. CARPENTER, 

Commissioner. 



STATE OF NEW YORK: 
Office of the State Board of Charities, ) 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1885. ) 
C. L. Brace, Secretary Children's Aid Society, 19 East Fourteenth 
St, N. Y. : 
My attention has been called to a proposed transfer of children 
under control of the superintendents of thepoor of Westchester county 
from the Franciscan Convent, Peekskill, to the agent of the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, to provide them with homes in families. Please 
give me such information as you may have relating to said transfer, 
and oblige, Very respectfully, 

SARAH M. CARPENTER, 
Commissioner. 



Katonah, N. Y., October 26, 1885. 
Miss Sarah M. Carpenter, Commissioner: 

I have your favor of 24th, inst. The Children's Aid Society offer to 
take our county children in the Franciscan Convent, and place them 
in homes in Catholic families when practicable ; but those they place 
in other than Catholic families, a stipulation will be made that the 
child shall be allowed to attend a Catholic church, and the Catholic 
priest be allowed to visit the child. The society do this as agents for 
the superintendents; the children are subject to our control. 

I would like your opinion as to our power to provide such homes 
through the agency of the said society, they acting as our agents. 

Our object is to reduce the expense of caring for our destitute chil- 
dren ; it has cost our county over $25,000 the past year. 

Very truly, 

JAMES E. HOYT, 

Superintendent* 



Children's Aid Society, ) 

24 St. Marks Place, New York, Nov. 9, 1885. ) 
Miss Sarah M. Carpenter, Commissioner State Board of Charities : 
Dear Madam — Yours of the 6th inst. is at hand. Word came 
from Mr. Hoyt, of Tarrytown, to have an agent of the Children's 
21 
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Aid Society meet him at Peekskill, to take thirty-six boys and find 
them homes. This was in September. I was sent and met Mr. Hoyt 
at the Franciscan Convent. The priest in charge refused to let Mr. 
Hoyt have the boys unless they were compelled to do so by law. I 
asked the priest if they had been committed. He answered no but 
he was not willing to have them taken away at all. They were under 
their control, and he was not willing that they should come into 
Protestant hands. I then asked Mr. Hoyt if these boys were placed 
there to be taught in the Catholic faith. Of course he said, "no." 
The outcome was, we were not allowed to have the boys, or to see 
them. 

It is well known that our society is strictly unsectarian. We take 
children needing homes, place them there, and then look after them. 
We take any color or creed, the only question is, are they needy ? We 
stand ready to place any, and all boys and girls in homes, who are 
physically and morally worthy. The feeble minded, diseased and 
known Ticious should be a State charge— none others should be. 

We do not, however, propose to take the law into our hands in 
such cases as this under consideration. To me, personally, it is clear 
that when children are once placed in the hands of the managers of 
such institutions, they regard them as theirs, to control and direct 
without reference any further to the county officers. 

The priest informed Mr. Hoyt and me, that with no wish to offend, 
he did not regard us as Christians, and, therefore, could not consent 
to have these boys go into our hands. 

I am ready to examine the boys at any time, and take and place 
with good farmers in the West, all who are sound in health $tnd have 
no morbid vicious tendencies. 

I go west to-morrow. Shall be back about November 24th. Shall 
go again January 5, 1886, and can find homes for one hundred boys 
and girls in good Christian homes in Kansas ; but we will not guar- 
antee to place any child in either a Catholic or a Protestant family. 
We must be left free to use our best judgment. We never reject an 
applicant for a child because he is a Catholic, or receive it because 
it is from a Protestant. We require that all applicants shall be 
moral, and that all children shall be treated as one of the family, 
and we see that this is done. Excuse prolixity, but haste prevents 
revision. Shall be glad to hear again concerning the matter. 

Respectfully yours, 

J. MATTHEWS, Western Agent. 
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REPORT. . 



There are in New York and its neighborhood twenty-nine societies 
for the care of the destitute children of the city, from birth to eighteen 
years of age, which receive public money. During the year 1885 they 
had under charge for longer or shorter periods 19,256 individual child- 
ren at an expense to the city from its public funds of $1,435,759.34. 

It is evident that very large interests are involved in the manage- 
ment of the institutions under the control of these societies and the 
care bestowed upon the 19,000 boys and girls, who are within the next 
ten or twenty years to take their places as citizens of New York, and 
it has, therefore, seemed important to report to the Board the actual 
condition of these institutions and of the children 'intrusted to their 
care. Before proceeding to do this, however, a few general wordsof ex- 
planation in regard to the laws controlling the payment of public 
funds for the support of dependent children are necessary. 

Although a large proportion of these children in New York City are 
supported entirely at the public expense, there are but a very small 
number that are actually under the care of public officials, the bulk 
being in private institutions, which are controlled by boards of man- 
agers, over whose expenditure and methods the city officials have no 
authority, not even possessing the right of inspection which is given 
to the Commissioners of the State Board of Charities. 

History of Legislation. 

In 1875 there were on Randall's Island, under the charge of the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction, about 1,344 chil- 
dren, who in that year cost the city $85,303. Besides these dependent 
children there were 1,492 supported almost entirely without public 
help (the city only making donations to four of the eight institutions 
which sheltered them), and also 6,527 others in ten private institutions, 
for whose support the city paid $672,556, under the authority of a 
variety of different statutes, passed at various times by the Legislature 
of the State, each one requiring the city to pay a certain per capita 
sum for the maintenance of each inmate of the special institutions for 
whostf benefit the act had been passed. These sums varied in amount, 
but in no case was the per capita allowance less than sufficient to sup- 
port the inmate for whom the city authorities were required to grant 
it, and these authorities had absolutely no discretion in the matter. 

In 1875 (the above acts still continuing in force) what is commonly 
known as "The Children's Law," chapter 173, Laws 1875, was passed, 
by which it was forbidden to send able-bodied, intelligent children, 
between the ages of three and sixteen years, to a poor-house or alms- 
house, and the various magistrates, superintendents or overseers of the 
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poor, or other authorities, were empowered to provide for such chil- 
dren "in families, orphan asylums or other appropriate institutions," 
and the boards of supervisors were required to take such action as was 
necessary to carry out the law. The following clause was also added: 
"In placing any such child in any such institution, it shall be the 
duty of the officer, justice or person placing it there, to commit such 
child to an orphan asylum, charitable or other reformatory institution 
that is governed or controlled by officers or persous of the same religious 
faith as the parents of such child, so far as practicable." The latter 
clause was omitted in the law as amended by chapter 266, Laws of 
1876, but reinacted by chapter 404 of the Laws of 1878, when the age 
above which no child could be sent to, or kept in, a poor-house, was 
also changed from three to two years. The law was again amended 
by chapter 240 of the Laws of 1879, and by chapter 438 of the Laws 
of 1884, but the " religious clause" remains substantially the same. 

The wisdom of this law, so far as its principal object is considered 
(that is, the entire separation of dependent children from pauper as- 
sociation, and their removal from corrupting and degrading influences), 
cannot be questioned. It was an immense step in advance, and is a 
law that our Stat&is justly proud to have enacted, and one which has 
served as an example to other States and countries. But in operation 
it has had its draw-backs, which ought to be remedied. Under this 
law and its various amendments, the magistrates of New York city 
"commit" children to the various private institutions of the city, and 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment appropriates for the sup- 
port of children so committed, a weekly per capita sum of two dollars. 
Since the passage of this law, and apparently as a consequence of its 
provisions, not only has the number of dependent children increased 
in a ratio out of proportion to the increase of population, but the sec- 
tarian institutions in the citv have likewise increased to a remarkable 
degree. 

As has been said, there were in 1875, 9,363 children on KandalPs 
Island and in private institutions, who cost the city $757,858 in that 
year. The new law went into operation January 1, 1876. In 1885, 
there were on KandalPs Island 747 children, all diseased, crippled or 
mentally defective, costing $69,904, and in private institutions as 
above stated 19,256, costing the city $1,435,759 paid from general tax- 
ation, the excise fund and the school fund. This was equivalent to a 
total of 14,234 children, supported each for a whole year, and the 
total cost to the city was $1,505,663. Beside this sum paid by the 
city for the board of children, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children collected from the parents of committed children, 
under the order of police justices, and paid quarterly to the institu- 
tions for the board of such children, the following sums: March 
81, $1,479.50; June 30, $1,752.50; October 1, $2,100.00; December 
31, $2,338.50; total, $7,670.50. Tho following is a list of the private 
institutions, with the date of their establishment and the number of 
inmates and cost to the city for each year from that time or (if estab- 
lished before that date), from, and including, 1875. 
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Analysis of Table No. 1 from 1875 to 1885, inclusive. 

The above table shows the following changes during the past eleven 
years, since the passage of the children's law. 

The Orphan Asylum Society supported 183 children in 1875, and 
received $1,937 from the city. In 1885 it supported 169 children, and 
received $1,743 from the same source. 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, in 1875, supported 1,209 chil- 
dren, and received $13,219 from the city. In 1885 it supported 
968 children, and received $13,046 from the same source. 

The Protestant Half-Orphan Asylum supported 182 children in 1875, 
and received nothing from the city. In 1885 it supported 184 chil- 
dren, and received $1,904 from the city. 

The Colored Orphan Asylum supported 261 children, and received 
from the city $11,410 in 1875, while in 1885 it supported 315 children 
and received $13,785 from the city. 

The Home for the Friendless received $25,000 from the city in 
1875, and had 79 children in its asylum, and in 1885 it supported 159 
children, and received $41,489 from the city. The American Female 
Guardian Society, which supports the Home for the Friendless, carries 
on also twelve day schools. This makes it difficult to report the exact 
amount of public funds received and used for the institution itself. 

The New York Juvenile Asylum, with 623 inmates in 1875, re- 
ceived $77,894 from the city, and in 1885 had $107,907 for 911 in- 
mates. 

The Nursery and Child's Hospital in 1875 supported 501 children, 
and received $95,794 from the city, and had 644 children and $105,- 
026 in 1885. 

The St. Vincent de Paul's Orphan Asylum supported 133 children 
in 1875, and received $500 from the city, while in 1885 it supported 
137 children, and received $6,080 from the city. 

The Five Points House of Industry supported 280 children, and re- 
ceived no help from the city in 1875. In 1885 it supported 242 chil- 
dren, and received $14, 731 from the city. 

St. Joseph's Asylum with 198 children in 1875 received from the 
city a donation of $2,000, and in 1885 it had $41,259 from the public 
funds for 527 children. 

The Hebrew Orphan Asylum, with 247 inmates in 1875, received 
$25,293 from the city funds, and $43,575 in 1885, for the support of 
435 children. 

The New York Catholic Protectory supported 1,944 children in 
1875, receiving from the city in that year $207,431, and in 1885 it 
supported, 2,199, and received $197,982 from the city. 

The New York Infant Asylum had 138 children to support, and re- 
ceived $24,320 from the city in 1875, and in 1885, with 301 children, 
it received $75,672 from the city. 

The Children's Fold, in 1875, supported .55 children and received 
$4,164 from the city. In 1885 it supported 161 children and received 
from the city $14,598. 

The Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity in 1875 had 1,470 
children to support and $188,026 from the city, and in 1885 1,058 
children and $247,996. 
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The House of the Holy Family, in 1876, supported 23 children and 
received from the city $1,500. In 18&5 it received from the city 
$14,637, for 80 children, besides supporting more than twice as many 
by private charity. 

St Joseph's Industrial Home supported 195 and received a donation 
of $5,800 from the city in 1875, and in 1885 it had $60,679 from the 
city, to support 563. 

The Mission of the Immaculate Virgin had no help from the city 
in 1875, when it supported 190 boys, and in 1885 it received $71,922 
for 1,182 children. 

St. Stephen's Home, in 1875, supported 131 children with no public 
aid, and in 1885 it supported 608 children and received $41,297 from 
the city. 

The Shepherd's Fold, in 1881, supported 37 children and received 
$2,500 from the city. In 1885 it supported 75 children and received 
$5,000 from the city. 

The Asylum of the Third Order of the Sisters of St. Dominic, at 
Blauveltville, had 345 children in 1877, and received from the city 
$4,675, and in 1885 it had 382 children and received $38,850 from the 
public funds. 

The Ladies' Deborah Nursery, established in 1878, received in 1879, 
$5,372.27 for 109 children. For statistics for 1885, see Table No. 2. 

St. Joseph's Home of the Missionary Sisters of the Third Order of 
St. Francis, which institution was opened in 1879, in 1880 had 98 
children and received nothing from the city, and in 1885 it had 522 
children and received $41,530 from the city. 

St James' Home supported, in 1880, 56 children and received from 
the city $200, and in 1885 it supported 153 children and received from 
the city $13,502. 

The Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, established in 1879, re- 
ceived from the city $8,391 in 1880, with which to support 106 children, 
and in 1885 had $28, 299 for 341 children. 

The Dominican Convent of Our Lady of the Rosary, established in 
1879, had in 1883 134 children and received $9,926 from the city, 
while in 1885 it had 373 children and $30,199 from the city. 

St. Ann's Home, established in 1879, is a branch of the House of 
the Good Shepherd and no separate report has been made to the 
Board. For statistics for 1885, see Table No. 2. 

St Michael's Home was established in 1884, and in 1885 supported 
54 children at an expense to the city of $2,016. 

St. Agatha's Home was established in 1884, and in 1885 had 134 
children, and received $7,924 from the city. 

All the foregoing institutions have been inspected during the past 
six months, either by Commissioners of the Board, by the Assistant j 

Secretary, or by the Medical Inspector of the New York City Commis- > 

sioners, and the following reports are founded upon these inspections. 
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REPORTS ON INSTITUTIONS. 

Orphan Asylum Society of the City of New York. 

Founded in 1806. 

' West Seventy-third street and Eleventh avenue. 

Objects: " To receive and care for orphan children." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 , . . . . 220 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 47 

Received from city in 1885 

Received from school fund in 1885 $1, 747 12 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers 14 

Paid servants 15 

Boys under twelve .* 106 

Boys over twelve 20 

Girls under twelve 51 

Girls over twelve 3 

Receiving industrial instruction 

I.' i l l T ■ — — i 

This is the oldest institution for children in the city, and is a very 
pleasing and attractive home for them. The building itself is very 
well arranged, and well fitted up and cared for, and the situation on 
the Riverside Drive is most beautiful, the only drawback being the 
small quantity of land surrounding the housed consequent upon the 
opening of Seventy- fourth street and Eleventh avenue. 

The children all look well and happy, although a few were not quite 
recovered from disease of the eyes which has given much trouble dur- 
ing the past year. 

The washing arrangements, the closets, etc., are very good, and the 
latter were absolutely clean and free from odor on the girls' side, which 
were the only ones seen. Each child has her own towel, comb, brush 
and tooth-brush. All the dormitories were in perfect order, the beds 
well made and clean (the boys and girls both make their own beds). 
The night-closets are separate from the dormitories, being near them 
in the halls. The boys wear night shirts. A teacher or officer sleeps 
next to each dormitory, and has charge at night. 

The infirmary is at the top of the house, and cut off from the rest 
of the house; it is very pleasant indeed, as is also the nursery, a large 
south room, with carpet in the middle, and pictures on the walls ; 
here the little ones evidently thrive wonderfully. They were dressed 
in white aprons in preparation for dinner, which they take in the din- 
ing-room in the basement, where all the children dine. The tables 
are covered with white oil cloth, and the whole room is pleasant and 
bright. Indeed the entire asylum and the appearance of the children 
show that they have good care, and testify to the interest of those re- 
sponsible for them. 
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Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum. 

Founded in 1832. 

Under charge of Sisters of Charity. 

New York city. 

Objects : " To receive orphans and children of poor widows and 
widowers." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 964 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 154 

Received from city in 1885 

Received from school fund in 18^5 $8,624 47 



Boys 9 Department. 

Fifth avenue, between Fifty-first and Fifty-second streets. 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters of Charity 46 

Paid officers and servants 18 

Boys under twelve 368 

Boys over twelve 12 

Half-orphans 297 

Orphans 83 

Receiving industrial training 

The institution has been inspected several times within the year, 
because of disease of the eyes, which seemed to have obtained a very 
strong hold and to be spreading in an alarming degree. In Decem- 
ber, 1884, our Medical Inspector found a large proportion of the 
children suffering from contagious disease of the eyes. In May, 1885, 
a very much better state of things was found, and this was greatly to 
the credit of the sisters in charge, since the winter is, of course, the 
most disadvantageous season for children, especially in institutions, 
as they have to be kept so much more closely shut up than during the 
rest of the year. 

There were in May, however, still a large number of boys, especially 
the younger ones, suffering from disease of the eyes, and it appeared 
that one cause was insufficient examination of the children before 
admission, which led the New York City Commissioners to recommend 
to the managers of the institution to change the examining physician 
and establish a quarantine ward to separate children newly admitted 
from the mass of the inmates. These recommendations were not 
adopted, but more care was taken and an additional physician was 
appointed, and on visiting in October much improvement was no- 
ticed. 

The building is not large enough for the number now maintained, 
rendering it necessary to use three class-rooms which have no direct 
access to the outer air, but are surrounded by covered piazzas. The 
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children in these rooms cannot thrive as well as those in the better 
constructed ones. It would seem advisable to place a larger number of 
the boys on the farm owned by the institution, and also to train them 
to some manual labor. No attempt is made to teach any means of earn- 
ing a living until the boys reach fourteen years, when they are usually 
transferrea to the farm if no friend applies for them. It would be better 
to transfer them at twelve years and establish work-shops for them. 

TJie Girls' Department. 

Madison avenue. 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters of Charity 20 

Paid officers and servants 14 

Girls under twelve 327 

Girls over twelve 106 

Half-orphans 311 

Orphans 122 

Eeceiving industrial training 

This institution was found in very good condition — with but 
little disease of the eyes and that of a very mild type. The children 
are very well cared for and looked healthy and intelligent. I was 
present at the examination of one of the classes by the Board of 
Education Inspectors, when the children did their instructors great 
credit, as I was told was also the case with the boys in the other 
asylum. 

Both the Boman Catholic orphan asylums are supported mainly by 
privateVxmtributions; the only public money received is from the school 
fund. 

Protestant Half-Orphan Asylum. 

Founded in 1835. 

Sixty-seven West Tenth street 

Extract from charter : 

a Section 1. The persons hereinafter named, and such others as now 
are, or hereafter shall become members of the society herein mentioned, 
shall be, and hereby are, constituted a body corporate, by the name of 
" The Society for the Relief of Half-orphan and Destitute Children in 
the city of flew York," the sole object of which shall be to relieve, 
provide for, instruct, and protect such children." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 255 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 81 

Received from city in 1885 , 

Received from school fund in 1885 $1,904 68 

23 
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Census December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers 7 

Paid servants 13 

Boys under twelve 82 

Boys over twelve 7 

Girls under twelve 71 

Girls over twelve 5 

Half-orphans 165 

Receiving industrial training 

This institution, one of the oldest in the city, is supported mainly by 
private contributions, by its own funds and by the money paid for the 
board of children by their friends. 

The need of play-grounds for the children is felt, the Asylum being 
surrounded by other houses, which have been built since it was erected, 
and the managers are talking of moving to a site far up town, where 
they can have more room. It would seem wise to move into the 
country at once. 

The Asylum is a very pleasant home for the children who are 
cared for within its walls ; it is clean and in good order and suitable 
for the purpose to which it is devoted, except as to play-grounds, play- 
rooms and bathing facilities, all of which are deficient. There is afire 
proof stairway running from the top to the bottom of the house in the 
rear, besides the main staircase in the centre of the building. The 
children look well and bright, and are evidently well taught and well 
cared for. 

The children are very few of them over twelve years of age and none 
under four years. They are taught in the Asylum and attend Dr. 
Deem's church. Their clothing is very good; all made in the institu- 
tion, and is uniform, or nearly sp. 

The officers are matron, assistant matron, four teachers, two nuises, 
and the head of the sewing-room, who teaches the older girls to sew 
for two hours daily. 

The girls make the beds under supervision of one of the servants, 
and the boys scrub and help in the dining-room work. There were 
no sore eyes in the Asylum on the occasion of my visit, but some of the 
younger children did have sore heads, which however were improving. 
The older boys and girls have each a separate towel, hanging on a 
numbered hook. They wash at a trough with separate spouts, bathe 
once a week, the older boys bathing themselves. There seemed not quite 
enough attention paid to keeping separate towels for the children in 
the nursery. 

There is" no industrial training for the boys, and none for the girls, 
except that the older ones are taught to sew very neatly. 

The children show plainly that they receive good training, and the 
interest of the managers and officers m their welfare is apparent 
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Colored Orphan Asylum and Association for the Benefit of 
Colored Children. 

Founded in 1837. 

One hundred and Forty-third street and Tenth avenue. 

Objects : " This institution is for the care of orphan, half-orphan 
and destitute colored children, between two and twelve years of age." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 383 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 32 

Discharged to parents and friends in 1885 54 

Keceived from city in 1885 $11,637 85 

Received from school fund in 1885 2,505 09 

Census December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers in institution 13 

Paid servants in institution 24 

Boys under twelve 185 

Boys over twelve .... 

Girls under twelve 114 

Girls over twelve 1 

Orphans, not reported. 

Half-orphans, not reported. 

Eeceiving industrial training 

Inspected by the Medical Inspector, who reports as follows : " Since 
my visit to this institution, nearly two years ago, the building has 
been considerably enlarged. Three new dormitories have been added, 
as well as new play-rooms and school-rooms. The addition was first 
opened about a year ago. 

" It does not seem as though the proximity of the bath-room and 
water-closet to the dormitories was a good thing, for no matter how 
well trapped, a certain amount of sewer gas is sure to escape and make 
its way to the bed-rooms. In the other dormitories of this institution 
this plan obtains also, so much so that the water-closets connected 
with the large dormitories may almost be said to be in them. There are 
very few changes to be noted in the old building. 

" The water-closets off the girls' dormitory have been changed from 
the hopper variety to pan closets. The school sink closet in the yard 
has unfortunately been left untouched. It is in a bad condition and 
although flushed out every morning does not seem to keep in good 
order. More frequent flushings would remedy a portion of the defect. 
In the hospital building no changes have been made. 

" Thecondition of the children is in the main very good. There are 
at present 186 boys and 116 girls in the institution. The children 
were all seen in their class-rooms and looked very well. Among the 
whole number there were about a dozen who, if your examiner had 
charge of the institution, would be separated from the large body of 
the cnildren, owing to the fact that their eyes looked in a suspicious 
condition, jand iu two cases there was ulceration of the face that 
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might possibly give rise to something serious. At my last visit, there 
were a number of oases of ring-worm of the scalp, but since then this 
disease has been eradicated. On the top floor of the hospital are three 
cases of diphtheria (one being a nurse) which broke out about two 
weeks ago, but which are getting along nicely, and are at present 
nearly well On the floor below there were ten sick children in one 
room, two of whom had ophthalmia, the others having either some 
chronic trouble, or just being laid up for a day or two. A great risk 
is run here for an epidemic of sore eyes to be propagated. More strict 
quarantine should be instituted." 

Home fob the Friendless. 

American Female Guardian Society. 

Founded in 1849. 

31 East Thirtieth street, and 29 East Twenty-ninth street. 

Objects : " To befriend and save destitute children, and to encourage 
and aid respectable young women, married or single, to lead honest 
lives by the work of their own hands. " 

Total number of inmates in 1885 441 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 147 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 , 152 

Received from city in 1885 $34,413 00 

Received from school fund in 1885 1,313 00 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers 9 

Paid servants 19 

Boys under twelve 65 

Boys over twelve 

Girls under twelve '. 82 

Girls over twelve 6 

Orphans . . 13 

Half-orphans 77 

Receiving industrial training 

1 " ■ 

This is a most pleasing and attractive institution and the children 
that are received into it may be accounted happy. There is a lack of 
space for play-grounds, of course, and it seems as if the children were 
not allowed even as much out-door exercise and play as is possible in 
the paved courts of the two houses, the effect of which is shown by 
their paleness. 

Apart from this criticism, I cannot say that there is any to be 
made upon the "Home for the Friendless/' The house is very neat 
and very well arranged, and there is a more " homelike " air than in 
any other institution for children which I have seen. All the furniture 
is plain and appropriate, but the painted walls, pretty colored pictures, 
and above all, the toys that are to be found in every play-room, give a 
most attractive look to the Home, and the ladies in charge of each 
department evidently have their hearts in their work. 
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There are seven " departments." The boys', the girls', larger nur- 
sery, smaller nursery, babies, hospital and convalescent, with a head 
in charge of each, and one or two assistants, as the case may be. 

There are no sore-eyed children received or kept, and the appear- 
ance of all in the house proved the good care they received. They do 
not wear a uniform and are prettily and comfortably dressed. The 
girls have a kitchen garden class, and are taught to mend, knit and 
crochet. 

The children are not kept long in the institution — not more than 
eighteen months on an average. The oldest girl is twelve years, the 
oldest boy ten years, and no boy is kept after that age. The little 
children go out to walk in Madison Park and in the streets. Very 
many are adopted out from this institution. 

The New York Juvenile Asylum. 

Founded in 1851. 

Sixty-one West Thirteenth street and One Hundred and Seventy-fifth 
street and Tenth avenue. 

Objects: "The objects of this corporation are to receive and take 
charge of such children, between the ages of seven and fourteen years, 
as may be voluntarily intrusted to them by their parents or guardians, 
or committed to their charge by competent authority, and provide for 
their support, and to afford them the means of morals intellectual and 
industrial education." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 1,513 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 129 

Committed by magistrates for offenses in 1885 114 

Surrendered bv parents in 1885 397 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 619 

Received from city in 1885 $99,435 55 

Received from school fund in 1885 8,229 53 

As this institution has assumed the character of a reformatory, and 
its system of management is based upon the assumed moral needs of 
children of unruly character, it seems desirable that the limits of age 
for admission should be changed, in order that very young children 
may not be associated with those more hardened in disobedience; and 
it is also desirable that no child shall be committed to the Juvenile 
Asylum because of destitution only. 

From the report of the directors for 1884 (the last published) it ap- 
pears that of 791 children in the institution on January 1, 365 were 
under eleven years, and that 277 were received for destitution. 

Another important matter to be considered in relation to this asy- 
lum is, that the admission of children surrendered by their parents is 
not acted upon by any committee, but, where the parent charges dis- 
obedience or truancy the Superintendent of the House of Reception 
acts entirely upon his own judgment. Of the 653 children received 
in 1884, 317 were for these offenses, and the probability that some at 
least of the parents were actuated by a desire to relieve themselves of 
the charge of their children for a year or two, is strong. Of the chil- 
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dren discharged during 1884, 491 were returned to their parents, 
returned, that is, to the same surroundings from which they had been 
received into the asylum. 

The easiest means of guarding against imposition on the part of 
parents is to require them to pay for their children's support. By 
this means an ill-governed child will cease to be an advantage to his 
parents, and the latter will have some motive for restraining him. 
Parents should not be allowed to reclaim their children unless they 
can prove that they are able to control them properly, and where this 
cannot be proved, the directors should be able to send them out to their 
apprenticing agent in Illinois, and find permanent homes for them. 
During 1884, 183 children were thus provided for, doubtless very 
fortunately for themselves. 

On the occasion of a visit to the House of Eeception on November 
12, 1885, a Frenchman was found in the office who was in great dis- 
tress, asking to have his son returned to him, a bojr whom he had 
placed in the institution three days before, and now wished to remove 
because he had obtained regular work for the winter, and could sup- 
port him. He was a carpenter and had a contract to build a house. 
The Superintendent told him it was impossible that he should have 
the boy until the meeting of the committee the following Monday (it 
was then Thursday), as he himself had no authority to discharge the 
inmates of the institution. 

Commissioner McCarthy and I inquired into the case and learned 
that the man lived in Hoboken. Having called the attention of the 
Superintendent to this fact, and stated to him that he had no right to 
charge New York city with a boy from another State, he explained 
that he had entered the boy's name in the book before he had learned 
his residence, and that having once entered his name, he could not 
withdraw it without the action of the managers. 

House of Reception, 61 West Thirteenth Street. 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers 8 

Paid servants , . . . . 5 

Boys under twelve 69 

Boys over twelve 15 

Girls under twelve 

Girls over twelve 1 

Orphans 6 

Half-orphans 49 

The boys here are usually found to be bright, intelligent and well- 
behaved, and by no means inclined to be unruly, as is proved by the 
fact that they are not infrequently trusted to play alone in the play- 
room and yards, and they are practically without supervision at night, 
and this although the large proportion of them are always new admis- 
sions. They are supposed to be transferred in about four weeks to the 
main asylum, but on October 2, 1885, out of 76 boys, two had been in 
the institution since December, one since May, one since July, four- 
teen since August. 
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The great lack in this institution seems to be good housekeeping. 
The boys themselves are rather ragged in appearance and allowed to 
be untidy about their dress. The asylum furnishes no underclothing 
except shirts, and these and the jackets and pantaloons of the boys 
are kept in a disorderly manner in the bath-room, and are insufficient 
in quantity. The whole house has often an uncared-for look. 

Boiler towels are used, and the boys bathe together in parties of 
thirty or forty in a large tub in the basement. The use of roller 
towels is of course to be condemned, and some years since, the atten- 
tion of the directors was called to the danger of the practice. On my 
last visit four boys had disease of the eyes, contracted since their en- 
trance into the institution. 

If the stay of the children in the House of Reception was usually 
for any length of time, it would be very unsuitable for such a large 
number of inmates, as the only play-grounds are two flagged yards, the 
play-room is small and close, and the dormitory is crowded with beds, 
many of which are placed as near together as possible (touching each 
other in fact). 

In the hospital, the bath, sink and water closet are all in the room 
itself, the latter merely cut off by a wooden partition, which is open 
at the top. In an upper dormitory, where boys with sore eyes sleep, 
the closet is in the room, surrounded by a wooden partition. 

There are two teachers, who seem to take pain's with the boys. Some 
calisthenic exercises, introduced into the school by the principal, were 
very admirable. There is no occupation out of school. 

The children are bathed in summer, twice a week, and the good re- 
sult of this was evident to the eye and to the nose. 

The dinner which we saw November twelfth, was not appetizing 
and not equally divided. Each boy's portion was set at his place about 
half an hour before the dinner hour. The boys are not allowed to 
talk at meals. The few girls received are usually transferred to the 
main asylum at once. 

The New York Juvenile Asylum. 
One Hundred and Seventy-fifth street and Tenth avenue. 
Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers (institution) 38 

Paid officers (farm) 3 

Paid servants (institution) 18 

Paid servants (farm) 

Boys under twelve 308 

Boys over twelve 343 

Girls under twelve 90 

Girls over twelve 68 

Orphans 54 

Half-orphans 331 

Receiving industrial training 390 

Amount of land connected with institution, acres. . « 18 
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On the occasion of my last visit to this institution, in company with 
Commissioner McCarthy, it was found to be in a much better condi- 
tion as to cleanliness, order, etc., than on any former occasion. The 
boys in this institution always have a satisfactory and natural look, due 
probably to the fact, that their average stay in the institution is not 
more than thirteen months. They are certainly not " institutionized " 
(a word we owe to the Superintendent Mr. E. M. Carpenter, I believe). 

Some of the boys are occupied in shoe-making, tailoring, mending 
clothes, and a few in carpentering and in farming, and they help in 
the kitchen, bakery and dining-room. They receive five cents a month 
for working. 

The play-grounds have asphalt pavements and are surrounded by 
very high walls, and are small for the number of boys who occupy 
them. These never go outside during their stay in the Asylum, and 
whatever may be thought of this repressive system for large boys (16 
or 17 years old,) sent to the Asylum as unruly, it cannot be contended 
that the 365 under eleven years of age need be so managed, nor that 
the 279 who were committed for destitution necessarily require it. 
There are eighteen acres of land connected with the Asylum but the 
boys (except five who work on a farm) never go off the asphalt. The 
closets in the yard are on a very bad plan, allowing the boys to con- 

Sregate in them out of sight of the officer and thus tempting to bad 
abits and conduct. 

The boys bathe once a week and use roller towels, a practice danger- 
ous to the eyes and against which the Commissioners of the Board have 
more than once protested. There dre thirteen men who take care of the 
boys. 

The dormitories are rather crowded, having from seventy to one 
hundred beds in each, but the beds and bedding are clean. The 
closets for night use open from the dormitories and in all but one 
there are outside windows. In that one there is no ventilation, except 
into the dormitory itself. An officer sleeps in a room near each dor- 
mitory or in the dormitory itself. 

The girls' wing was found in good condition, with only 168 inmates 
who are from seven to fifteen years of age. There is a matron, and 
an assistant matron and three teachers, and no other paid officer or 
servant. The girls sew and mend and do the work of their house. 

There are nineteen separate bath-rooms and the girls bathe once a 
week. In the lavatory, the girls have separate basins, but roller towels 
are used. 

There is a pleasant yard behind the house where the girls play. 
They never go outside. 

Nursery and Child's Hospital. 

Pounded in 1854. 

New York City and Staten Island. 

Objects: "The maintenance and care of the children of wet nurses, 
the care of lying-in-women and their infants, and the support and 
maintenance of destitute children intrusted to their care or admitted 
t herein. " 
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Total number of inmates in 1885 1,061 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 279 

Keceived from the city in 1885 $105,108 38 

Received from school fund in 1885 2,122 08 

City Institution, Fifty-first street and Lexington avenue. 
Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers 6 

Paid servants 45 

Adult inmates (women) 82 

Infants 114 

Children between one and four years 93 

Orphans 6 

Half-orphans 140 

This institution is the first established in New York for the recep- 
tion of homeless mothers and infants, and it has sheltered thousands 
and saved many during its thirty-one years of work. 

On the occasion of my inspection, the wards were found in very 
good condition, and presented a pleasing effect. 

The practice of giving each woman a small set of shelves beside her 
bed to keep her things in, is better than providing bureaus for them, 
as it is easier to insist upon their being kept in good order. 

The older children have almost a separate asylum for their own use, 
with a very pleasant kindergarten and dining-room, an asphalted play- 
ground, etc. 

The children look well, and the matron stated that the ophthalmia 
from which they have been suffering during the year was almost cured. 
So far as I could learn, there was not sufficient care taken in regard to 
keeping the towels of the children separate, but the children being in 
charge of the unpaid women, with one paid nurse to supervise two 
wards, it may be impossible to enforce the necessary care. 

The women awaiting confinement are employed in sewing, and seem 
kept in very good order under the charge of a special officer. The 
maternity wards were in excellent condition, and appeared to be very 
well managed. There are two, one of which is fumigated every tenth 
day. 

An "Annex " on Fiftieth street is an important part of the institu- 
tion, the first floor being used as a quarantine for newly admitted 
women and children, and the two upper stories for a hospital for con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is connected with the main building only by a passage-way, and 
has complete appliances for a separate hospital. There are three paid 
nurses in this building. There were fifteen cases of sore eyes, and 
thirteen convalescing from the same trouble at the time of my inspec- 
tion. Each ward has a bath-room of its own. It is a great pity that 
every asylum has not such a quarantine connected with it. 

Tne basement of the main building containing kitchen, store-rooms 
and servants' bed-rooms, was found in most excellent condition, as was 
also the cellar. 
24 
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The practice of allowing the hired women to sleep in the basement 
would seem to be unwise, and very likely to expose them to temptation, 
as there can be little or no supervision of them after they go to bed. 

No child is, as a rule, kept in this branch of the institution after 
four years of age, when they are transferred to the country branch. 

Nursery and CJiild's Hospital (Country Branch). 

Castleton, Staten Island. 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers 14 

Paid servants in institution 30 

Paid servants on farm - 7 

Adult inmates (women) 99 

Infants 37 

Children between one and four years 109 

Children over four years 306 

Orphans 14 

Half-orphans 173 

Children receiving industrial training 50 

Amount of land connected with the institution, acres ... 46 

This institution has three very important advantages: It is built 
upon the " cottage plan," and it is under the charge of resident 
women physicians, and has plenty of play-ground for the children. 

The largest building on the place contains only thirty children, and 
in this are held the school and kindergarten. These occupy very 
pleasant rooms, and the children looked and appeared very well cared 
for, intelligent, happy, and well taught. 

The house was not in so good order as it ought to have been with 
the very large number of women (16) employed. 

There were no sore heads so far as I could see, and but three mild 
cases of eye trouble; but, nevertheless, it is highly desirable that each 
child should have its separate towel, even if in good health, which 
they do not at present. 

There were ten cottages occupied by women and infants. 

One cottage is used for the store-room and sewing-room, one for the 
laundry; it is undoubtedly a grea't advantage to have this latter en- 
tirely separate from the occupied houses. 

There are two maternity cottages, one hospital, and one reception 
cottage, where new arrivals are quarantined for three weeks, a most 
desirable feature. 

Boarded-out Children. 

The children for whom no accommodation can be found in the insti- 
tution are boarded-out in the neighborhood, and are visited by a 
physician of the " Nursery," and by a special officer employed for the 
purpose. 

There are 287 of these children, most of them in pnvate families ; 
fifty-three boys (aged from three to twelve years) however, are 
together, and constitute a small institution by themselves. The house 
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is fairly well suited for the purpose to which it is put, and it was 
found in very good condition, and the children looked well and seemed 
well taken care of ; their clothing (supplied by the institution) was 
good and suitable for the season. 

Thirty-nine of the children have school in the house and the rest 
of proper age go to a neighboring school, which some of the other 
"boarded-out" children also attend. There is not a sufficient num- 
ber of basins, and separate towels are not used.* 

The Saint Vincent de Paul Orphan Asylum. 
Founded in 1856. 

Under charge of the Sisters of the Order of The Marianite Sisters of 

the Holy Cross. 

215 West Thirty-ninth street. 

Objects: "To receive and provide for destitute and unprotected or- 
phan and half -orphan children of both sexes, of French birth or parent- 
age and others; and to educate them in the Roman Catholic faith." 

Total number of inmates during 1885 195 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 8 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 49 

Received from city in 1885 $5,778 42 

Received from school fund in 1885 

Census December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 15 

Paid officers and servants 

Boys under twelve 48 

Boys over twelve 

Girls under twelve 55 

Girls over twelve 43 

Orphans 22 

Half-orphans under twelve 115 

Receiving industrial training 43 



The building at the time of inspection was somewhat out of its 
usual order, owing to the fact that the wing formerly occupied by the 
boys has been pulled down, and a new one is in process of erection, 
therefore I shall make no comment upon the condition of the fifty 
boys who are being taken care of as well as possible under the circum- 
stances. The boys are not kept beyond twelve years of age or received 
before four years. 

The girls' side was most satisfactory in every way, as was also the 
appearance of the girls themselves. They are kept in the institution 
until they reach 17 or 18 years of age and are taught to do all kinds of 
housework, receiving four hours schooling only each day after they 

* *' An inspection of the Country Branch of the Nursery and Child's Hospital in 
June showed very great improvements; the most important being that each child was 
supplied with its own tin basin, wash-raff and towel, each marked with its name. The 
whole institution presented a very satisfactory appearance." 
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are twelve years old, and working in laundry, dining-room, kitchen, 
etc., besides being tanght to do fine sewing and embroidery beautifully. 

The dormitories were found to be in very g;ood order. They are 
pleasant rooms on the third and fourth stories,, with plenty of windows, 
as are also the school rooms on the second story. Four sisters sleep 
in each dormitory. Each girl has her own clothes and towels, night- 
gown and tooth brush marked with her own number. They wash in 
running water and bathe once a week. 

Before admission they are examined by a physician, and they look 
in very good health, with no eye trouble or skin disease, showing the 
effects of the constant care taken of them by the sisters. In summer, 
twice a week, they are taken into the country for the day, and in win- 
ter, on Saturdays, to play in the park. 

Five Points House op Industry. 

Founded in 1856. 

One hundred and fifty-five Worth street. 

Objects : I. " To assist the destitute to support themselves, by pro- 
viding for them employment, protection and instruction, according to 
their necessities. 

II. " To provide partial or entire support, with suitable instruction, 
to children and others incapable of self-support and not satisfactorily 
provided for by their parents, guardians, or by existing institutions. 

III. "To imbue. the objects of its care with the pure principles of 
Christianity, as revealed in the Holy Scriptures, without bias from the 
distinctive peculiarities of any individual sect 9 ' 

Number of inmates in 1885, children 483 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 20 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 251 

Received from city in 1885 $10,914 81 

Received from school fund in 1885 4,213 10 

Census December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers in institution (7 of whom are teachers in day 

school) 20 

Paid servants in institution 9 

Boys under twelve 126 

Boys over twelve , . . 14 

Girls under twelve 82 

Girls over twelve 12 

Orphans 21 

Half-orphans 152 

Boys receiving industrial training (in the type room) '3 

Girls receiving industrial training (domestic work) 90 

The Medical Inspector reports as follows : 

This institution consists of two buildings, built at separate times, 
and now communicating with each other by doors from the main 
staircase. The old building, which was built in 1854, is fire proof to 
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a great extent, being built almost entirely of iron and briok. The 
new building is of brick, five stories high. 

The main staircase is in the new building and is built of stone. In 
the old building there is also a stone staircase and there is a fire escape 
extending from the dormitories to the street 

In the new buildings the water-closets are in a small extension at 
the rear of the dormitories and communicating with them. 

The bath rooms and wash rooms for the children are certainly 
models of their kind. They are in the old buildings, situated in the 
rear hospital room, on the top floor. That for the girls extends from 
one side of the house to the other ; that for the boys is a trifle smaller. 
In the center of the room is a rectangular, straight-sided tub, about 
fifteen feet long and three feet wide and deep. This is lined with tiles 
and is supplied with both hot and cold water ; upon turning a stop- 
cock jets of water are thrown from holes about two inches below the 
upper edge. The children wash in the water running from there and 
it is utterly impossible for them to get at the water in tte bottom of 
the tub. There is a shelf going all around the room, divided into 
separate portions, in each of which is kept a child's particular piece of 
soap and tooth brush. Oombs are supplied for the girls and hair 
brushes for the boy&. These are kept chained to the shelf, each child 
having his own. The towels are kept separate on hooks and are 
changed twice a week. The children have a bath once a week. 

There are at present, 235 children in the institution, 144 boys and 
91 girls. . With the exception of those in the infirmary, they are for 
the most part in good condition. There are some cases in which con- 
junctivitis is present in the mild form, which it would be well to sepa- 
rate from the rest. In the hospital there are at present 21 cases of 
ophthalmia in its various forms ; 5 cases of skin disease, 5 stomachic 
trouble, 1 pneumonia, 2 whooping cough. 

The dining-room is on the first floor of the old building, and is large, 
light and well ventilated. 

The school-rooms are on the second floor of the new building, and 
are light and well aired, and ventilated to the roof. The school hours 
are from 8:50 to 11:50, and from 12:40 to 2:40, all the year round; 
there being no holidays. 

The beds are iron with wire mattress, on which is spread a folded 
blanket. Sheets, pillow and bed covering in good quantity are pro- 
vided ; one sheet is changed each week, and oftener in case of necessity. 

All the pipes leading from the water-closets are trapped and venti- 
lated to the roof. 

The girls' dormitory is on the third floor of the new building, and 
is a large rectangular room. It has eight windows on one side and ten 
on the other, and eight ventilators to the roof. It contains ninety- 
four beds. 

The boys' dormitory contains 143 beds, and has twenty-three win- 
dows and eight ventilators to the roof. 

The two hospital rooms in the front part of the old building com- 
municate by arch-ways which are guarded by gates, so as not to allow 
the children to communicate skin and eye troubles to each other. The 
skin cases are kept in the front room, and the eye cases in the rear. 

The front room contains fifteen beds and has eight windows. The 
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rear room has five windows and sixteen beds. Communicating with 
this room is a water-closet with two hopper seats ; off this room also 
is the wash-room. Each closet has a separate tin basin and towel, and 
the sore eyes are wiped with pieces of rag which are immediately after 
thrown away. 

There are also two hospital rooms in the wing, separated by folding 
doors. The first one has six windows and contains fourteen beds ; the 
rear one has three windows and contains three beds. 

The meals of the children on this floor are given to them in the hall, 
which is quite large. 

On the fourth floor is a nursery dormitory immediately under and 
corresponding in size to that occupied by the eye patients; it has five 
windows and contains thirty-nine beds, nineteen of which are at pres- 
ent occupied. 

The only points that can be criticised are, the nearness of the water- 
closets to the dormitories in all cases, and the fact that despite the at- 
tention of the resident physician, there are still a number of cases of 
eye trouble at large with the other children. 



St. Joseph's Asylum. 

Founded in 1858. 

In charge of the Sisters of Notre Dame. 

Eighty-ninth street and Avenue A. 

Total number of inmates in 1885 520 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 155 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 108 

Received from city in 1885 $46,941 51 

Received from school fund in 1885 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters. . , 26 

Paid servants 

Boys under twelve 262 

Boys over twelve » 6 

Girls under twelve 210 

Girls over twelve 20 

Orphans 80 

Half-orphans 255 

Receiving industrial training 20 



Dr. R. H. Derby, at my request, visited this asylum on November 
14, 1885, for the especial purpose of examining the condition of the 
eyes of the children. He reported as follows : 

" On the 28th of January, 1885, 1 visited an asylum in the upper 
part of the city. In a report on contagious ophthalmia in Asylums 
and Residential Schools, read before the Academy of Medicine in 
June, the details of this examination were given under that of Asy- 
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lum No. 12. Among 451 children were 204 cases of contagious oph- 
thalmia, or 45 per cent. 

" On November 14, 1 again visited this asylum and found distrib- 
uted in three buildings 489 children ; of these 237, or 48 per cent, 
are now suffering from contagious ophthalmia of an aggravated type. 
Among 236 girls are 135 cases, among 253 boys are 102 cases, and of 
the 17 little children in the nursery all have sore eyes. The sisters 
in charge state that these children are largely commitments, many of 
them are taken from the streets, and some are taken away from 
drunken and irresponsible parents. All children brought to this 
asylum are received in the nouse. After their reception, it may be 
on the same day, and sometimes a day or two later, they are seen by 
the physician of the institution, and if there is evident eye-trouble 
they are directed to come with the other sore-eyed children on certain 
days for treatment. A systematic inspection of the eyes of all the 
inmates of the asylum from time to time is not made. In the lavato- 
ries of one of the buildings at least are six or seven towels ; these are 
used by the children indiscriminately, but those children who are 
known to have sore eyes are requested by the sisters in charge to use 
the same towels.* In the course of my examination not a few children 
were found with pronounced contagious eye troubles, who by the state- 
ment of the attending sister were not under medical treatment and 
had not been known to have any eye difficulty. In addition to this 
large number of sore-eyed children, the sisters stated that during the 
last few months they had taken many children in whom they feared 
blindness to a neighboring ophthalmic hospital, and that now some 
of the sisters were in the habit of passing a considerable part of each 
day in attendance on such children. This asylum was in January 
last overcrowded, and now has nearly forty more inmates than it had 
then, with no increase of accommodation. 

" The condition of things elicited by these two inspections deserves 
careful attention. Here is an asylum which during the current year 
h^s seen nearly half of the inmates suffering continuously from con- 
tagious eye disease. During this time all children brought to it for 
shelter have been received without regard to the condition of the eyes 
of the applicant. After reception, and in some cases a day or two after, 
the child, if suffering from eye-trouble, is brought for treatment. No 
thorough-going effort at isolation of the sore-eyed children is aimed 
at. No examination of the eyes of those children who are supposed 
to be healthy and who are exposed to the grave dangers of contagion 
is ordered." 

Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum Society. 

Founded in 1862. 

One Hundred and Thirty-sixth street and Tenth avenue. 

Objects: "To maintain, provide for, educate and instruct orphans, 
half-orphans and indigent children, also to afford relief to out-door 
poor, to assist the needy, succor the helpless and protect the weak." 

* The sister in charge writes as follows on January 7, 1886 : " Each child, the afflicted 
ones as well as the healthy ones, has its own towel; the smaller ones are washed by sisters 
with separate cloths, therefore Dr. Derby did not see but a few towels in the room ne men- 
tioned in his report." 
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Total number of inmates in 1885 533 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 9 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 66 

Received from city in 1885 $46,231 64 

Received from school fund in 1885 921 29 

Census, December, 31, 1885. 

Paid officers in institution 12 

Paid servants in institution . . f 26 

Boys under twelve 226 

Boys over twelve 35 

Girls under twelve 162 

Girls over twelve 39 

Orphans 80 

Half-orphans under twelve 378 

Boys receiving industrial training .* 4 

Girls receiving industrial training 

The Medical Inspector reports as follows : 

The corner stone of this building was laid in 1883, and the children 
moved in in 1884. No pains or expense have been spared to make it 
all that it should be, and although in some of the details, to be men- 
tioned further on, it does not quite meet with your examiner's approval, 
still taking it as a whole it is, beyond doubt, the most thoroughly 
equipped and well-built institution that has as yet been visited. Every 
thing has been done to make the ventilation of the dormitories good, 
and as the beds are now distributed, quite sufficient air space is given 
to each child, a thing rarely found in our public institutions. The 
building is built of brick, trimmed with brown stone, and is three 
stories, casement and cellar high. The central portion of the front 
building is carried up one story^ higher, and on this story the rooms 
which are to be used as a hospital are situated. By reference to the 
plan it will be seen that the buildings form two quadrangles, separated 
by the chapel, over which are dormitories. In good weather the yards 
in the center of the quadrangles, are used as play-grounds, one for the 
boys, and the other for the girls. The halls connecting the buildings 
in "the rear are only one story high, owing to the fact that the ceiling 
of the chapel is higher than that of the first floor, the level of the dor- 
mitories situated over it is slightly higher than the respective floors of 
the main buildings. The basement is given up to play-rooms for the 
children, bath-rooms, water-closets, laundry and kitchen. From the 
fact that the building is situated on the side of a hill, the rear rooms 
in the basement are above the level of the ground, and the cellar un- 
derneath them is only partially below the ground level, so that there 
is plenty of light and air throughout. 

In the cellar are numerous store-rooms, furnaces, boilers, engine- 
room, etc. The floors are all cemented, and there is not a particle of 
dampness. On the first floor are the offices, chapel, trustees' rooms 
and school-rooms. On the second and third floors are the dormitories, 
superintendent's rooms, sewing-rooms, wardrobes. 
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Besides the main staircase there are five staircases in the building. 
a the rear of each dormitory is a small room in which the nurses in 
Jiarge sleep. Beyond this and on the other side of the staircase is 
the water-closet for the use of the children in the dormitory. Each 
has five separate closets, a sink and wash-basins. On the school-room 
floor there are also similar closets, and in the basement there are two 
closets for' day use, one for the girls and one for the boys, containing 
each fourteen seats. In all the closets on the boys' side there are 
urinals as well. In order that the water may flow through the closet, 
it is necessary that the seat should be held down for a certain time; in 
those tried, from half a minute to a minute. If this is not done no 
water runs. In each water-closet there are a number of compart- 
ments. Each dormitory has its separate lavatory. The trough and 
spigot system prevails. Clean towels are supplied each child once a 
week, which are kept hanging over the foot of each child's bed. 

Connected with the hospital are two bath-rooms and water-closets 
with medicated bath apparatus, wash-basin, sink, etc. 

There are two bath-rooms in the basement, one for boys and the 
other for the girls. In each there is a large tub 20 ft. x 10 ft. and 
about 3 ft. 6 in. deep, supplied with hot and cold water ; by means of 
a stop-cock water in fine jets can be turned on from both the long 
sides, forming an excellent shower-bath. On the opposite side of the 
hall to each of these bath-rooms (which are those used for the bath 
that is given to the children every week), there is on either side of the 
house a large room, off of which are eight small bath-rooms contain- 
ing each an iron bath-tub. These are used immediately after the ad- 
mission of a child, when a bath is given and the regulation clothes of 
the institution are put on. 

In the wardrobe rooms on the various floors are the clothes of the 
children. These are kept separate and numbered. 

The dining-room is on the firat floor behind the chapel, and is a 
magnificent large room, well aired, ventilated and lighted. The build- 
ing in which it is situated does not extend higher than this floor. 
The arrangement for washing the dishes, etc., is admirable, and the 
kitchen being immediately underneath, every thing can be served hot. 
The meals are as follows :, . Breakfast 7 a. m. — Bread, butter and 
coffee. Dinner, 12 m. — Meat, vegetables, bread. Supper, 6 p. m. — 
Bread and butter, tea and stewed fruit of some kind. 

The school-rooms are situated on the first floor under the dormi- 
tories ; they are of good size and well aired. Only the younger chil- 
dren are taught in the house. The children as they become old 
enough are sent to the public grammar school. The hours in the 
house are from 9 to 11:30 and from 1 to 3. There is also a kinder- 
garten for the youngest. 

Iron bedsteads are supplied with straw mattresses, sheets, blankets, 
etc. A full change of the sheets is made each week. 

The dormitories are on the second and third floors. Those at 
either end are the same in all respects, except in number of beds. 
They measure 119 ft. 6 in. long, 47 feet 6 in. wide, 16 feet high. 
There are seven windows in front, eleven on one side and seven on 
the other. Over every window in the room is a transom that can be 
opened. There are also six ventilators that lead to the roof on either 
25 
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side of the room. The girls* dormitory contains 100 beds, the boys* 
110. The dormitories over these on the third floor are only 14 feet 
high, and each contains 100 beds. In other respects they are the same. 
The middle dormitory measures 73 feet long, 57 feet wide, 16 feet 
high. It has six windows and forty ventilators on each side, and con- 
tains 64 beds. Over this on the third floor is a room at present un- 
occupied, and the servants' bed-rooms, lavatory, water-closets, etc, 
separate and distinct from those used by the children. In all there 
are five dormitories. 

The hospital is on the fourth floor of the main building. It is un- 
occupied at present. It consists of two rooms, two nurses' rooms and 
two bath-rooms and water-closets. 
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The rooms measure 28 ft. long, 16 ft. 6 in. wide, 14 ft. high, to- 
gether with a small additional space in the turret. Bach has five win- 
dows and one ventilator and contains six beds. Bed-rooms for the 
nurses communicate with these. 

The total number of children at present in the institution is 456 ; 
196 girh and 260 boys. They are all in excellent condition. A doc- 
tor visits the institution every day, and any sickness that may occur is 
immediately attended to. 

It would be well to have gratings put in the troughs in which the 
children wash, so as to prevent them from using the water at the bot- 
tom, and thus stop the risk of spreading any trouble that might occur 
of a contagious nature. 

As to the system of water-closets used, it might be improved on, 
either by regulating them so that only a very short space of time of 
pressing on the seat would set the water running, or that upon rising 
from the seat the water would certainly flow. 
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. The New York Catholic Protectory, 

Founded in 1863. 

Westchester, Westchester County. 

Objects: " The protection of destitute Roman Catholic children in 
the city of New York, and for the reformation of such as require it." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 2,180 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 481 

Committed for offenses by magistrates in 1885 354 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 590 

Received from city in 1885 $224,572 73 

Received from school fund in 1885 ; 



Boys' Department. 

Under charge of Christian Brothers. 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Christian Brothers 56 

Paid officers (institution) 

Paid officers (farm) 

Paid servants (institution) 

Paid servants (farm) 

Boys under twelve 564 

Boys over twelve 812 

Boys, orphans 292 

Boys, half-orphans 761 

Boys receiving industrial training 1,050 

Amount of land connected with boys' department, acres . . 85 

"Tf — - 

The aggregation of such a number of boys as is found here, is, and 
must remain, a great drawback, but it is reduced to a minimum by the 
personal supervision of the Christian Brothers who have the control. 

There are two divisions in this department, one for larger boys be- 
tween ten and sixteen years, of whom there are 900 under the charge 
of thirty-six Brothers, and the other for the younger, between seven 
and ten years. 

The shops during working hours are, of course, the most interesting 
part of this interesting place, and very active work goes on in each 
one of them. The boys are divided among them as follows, and they 
turned out the following work during the course of last year: 

Shop. No.' of boys employed. Amt. of work, 1885. 

Shoe-shop 250 2,511 cases shoes. 

Printing office 60 150,000 ems per day. 

Chair factory 136 44,062 backs and seats. 

Stocking factory . . 130 55,991 dozen stockings. 

Tailor-shop, senior. 65 3,000 suits, 4,200 shirts, 300 

garments per day repaired, all 

for inmates. 
Tailor-shop, junior. 125 100 prs. pantaloons per week/ 

for the trade. 
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In almost all the shops the work is done for outside business firms, 
and must, therefore, be of marketable quality, but the boys are entirely 
under the control of their own superiors, the persons who buy the pro- 
duct of their labor have no concern with its production, and the boys' 
own advantage is the object aimed at, not the making of money, as 
was shown some years ago when the shoe-shop was carried on at an 
annual loss of three thousand dollars ($3,000) for two years at least. 
In each shop beside the instructor is a Brother in charge. The 
hours of school and work are as follows : 

School 7:30 to 9:30 ; work 9:45 to 11:45 ; work 1 to 1:30; school 4 
to 6; school 6:30 to 7:30. 

The boys are paid a small sum for good conduct, both in class and 
in the shops. This routine seems to agree with them as they look 
well and strong. At the time of our visit there was only one in the 
infirmary, and there were but two cases of perceptible eye-disease. 

The boys of the senior division sleep in three very large dormi- 
tories, two with windows on three sides, and the third with windows 
on two opposite sides. There are no blinds to these rooms, and the 
surJight has free ingress, which is an immense advantage. Each bed 
is occupied by one boy, and stands separate, with plenty of room to 
get in and out without climbing over any other. The night closets 
are, so far as appears, quite perfect, lined with glass, and absolutely 
clean and odorless. Each dormitory is under the care of a number 
of Brothers who sleep in rooms opening from it, and a night watch- 
man passes through. 

Two stairways lead from the piazzas, on which the dormitories open, 
to the ground, besides the stairway inside. The pine hundred boys of 
this division eat in one dining-room and maintain excellent order. 
They are seated at long, narrow tables, all facing the center of the 
room, and the boys at each table are helped by two of their number 
from dishes placed on the table before they come in. On the day of 
inspection the dinner consisted of soup, meat, potatoes and bread and 
raw apples, all very excellent. The boys are allowed to talk very 
softly at their meals, which is good both for their manners and health. 
Each boy has a plate, knife and fork and bowl of water. 

The four lavatories are in the basement. Each boy has his separate 
towel, marked with his number, and washes at a separate spout. The 
managers are to be congratulated on this great improvement — with 
such a very large number of inmates it is no simple or easy matter to 
provide a separate towel for each — and this attention to the health of 
'those under their care deserves much commendation. The boys wash 
at 6 A. m., 11:45 and 3:30, and show the effects of it, as they look clean 
and bright. Their hair is cut short and they wash their heads frequently. 
There are large bath-tubs where hot baths are taken on Saturday, 
from thirty to sixty bathing at once. The boys have an asphalted 
play-ground and a ball-ground beside. The class-rooms were found to 
be in good order. 

In the juvenile division, quite separate from the older boys, are four 
hundred and fifty between seven and ten years, under the care of 
eighteen Christian Brothers. 

These children are distributed in three buildings, one a new and 
very excellent brick building which contains the class rooms, lavatory 
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and dining-room for all the divisions and a great dormitory on the 
upper floor, where one hundred and fifty-eight boys and three 
Brothers sleep. This dormitory has twenty-three windows on op- 
posite sides, and ventilators in the ceiling. 

The whole building is very satisfactory, but the next one, used for 
dormitories and clothes-room, is not so, being an old wooden building, 
which will be discarded as soon as the former can be added to, which 
it is intended to do when the funds are obtained. Instead of carrying 
out this plan it would be wiser to put up separate buildings for not 
more than one hundred boys each. * 

The infirmary, a separate and very good building, with four com- 
plete wards, was used for forty-eight boys to sleep in, as there were no 
sick children at the time of our visit. 

One hundred and fifty of the little boys work at tailoring and 
stocking finishing. They have a play-ground with a concrete pave- 
ment, and a ball-ground is to be prepared for them. The arrange- 
ment of the closets in the boys' yards of both divisions is original 
and good. They are very shallow and each is separate, with a door 
only covering the central part of the opening, so that the occupant is 
not entirely hidden, but can constantly be observed by the officers in 
charge of the play-ground. This prevents the congregation of boys 
in the closets, where, if out of sight, they often concoct schemes of 
mischief and indulge in bad practices. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 26th, I found that between 400 
and 500 boys from the First Division were going to skate. There is 
a meadow of about three acres near the institution, which is flooded 
in winter and makes a safe skating ground. Almost every boy seemed 
to have a pair of skates, given him, it was said, as a reward for good 
conduct. 

TJie Girls' Department. 

Under charge of Sisters of Charity. 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters of Charity 3^ 

Girls under twelve 299 

Girls over twelve 406 

Girls, orphans 106 

Girls, half-orphans 399 

Girls receiving industrial training 406 

Boys under twelve 99 

Boys, orphans 104 

Boys, half -orphans 399 

Paid officers (institution) 

Paid officers (farm) 

Paid servants (institution) 10 

Paid servants (farm) 10 

This is entirely separate from the boys' department, and indeed 
may be said to constitute a distinct institution, the only connection 
being that it is under the same board of managers. 
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We find here, as in the Foundling Asylum, that the evils which seem 
to be inseparable from so large an institution, are reduced to a mini- 
mum by the constant, personal oversight of the indefatigable Sisters 
who are everywhere, taking charge of every thing, and converting 
into a natural individual life what would seem to be necessarily so un- 
natural and hurtful. 

The girls are divided into two divisions — the "industrial," consisting 
of those over twelve years of age, and the "juvenile." 

In the industrial division are 406 girls, having two hours' school- 
ing from 8 to 10 a. m., and about five hours' work. 

The following are the different branches of work taught, with the 
number of girls engaged in each, and the amount of work accom- 
plished during the past year: 

Shop. Number of Girls. Am't of work per month. 

Glove making 96 145 doz. made, 110 doz. em- 
broidered. 

Shirtmaking....) 69 575 dozen. 

Machine sewing. . J 

Hand sewing 83 600 dozen. 

Embroidery 20 

Dress making 28 clothing for inmates. 

Washing 20 washing for inmates. 

Household work ... 90 general. 

The work-rooms are all extremely pleasant, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, and each is under the charge of one or more Sisters. All 
the girls are neatly dressed, with their hair cut short in the neck or 
braided, and put back with round combs. They look tidy and attract- 
ive. Their dresses are all cut and made in the house by the girls 
themselves, and are not uniform. The girls do all the work of the 
house, helping the Sisters, as there are no hired women at all. 

The custom work is for various firms, and prizes were obtained at the 
New Orleans Exhibition for work of the children. The firms for 
which the Protectory works pay them the same price that they pay to 
others, and often employ the girls after they leave the institution. 
Each girl is taught how to work at any part of her trade, as the object 
is her welfare and not the making of money. There are no outside 
instructors. 

At dove making, a girl working for herself can make from $5 to $9 
a week ; at shirt making, from $6 to $12. 

The dormitories are all very large with a great number of windows, 
all open at the time of my inspection, but as a rule every blind was 
shut, cutting off the sunlight which otherwise would have streamed in. 

Being Saturday, the beds were almost all open for airinff, and every 
thing was as clean and fresh as possible. Pour Sisters sleep in each 
dormitory. Pails are used at night, in order to avoid the danger from 
having closets near the dormitories. 

The play-room and lavatories of the industrial department are in 
the basement — all clean, fresh and bright, with blinds open. In the 
lavatory, the slate troughs with tin basins, and separate towels hung 
on numbered hooks, were very clean. Each girl has her own towels 
and clothes numbered. In summer the girls bathe three times a week 
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(in the river) and in winter are bathed once in three weeks; there are 
six separate bath-rooms for their use. 

There is a very good, strong and convenient fire escape with easy 
steps from the top of the house to the bottom, on each wing. 

The dining-room and kitchen are both very pleasant and well kept 
with plenty of windows and light. There are two paved courts, one on 
each side, for the girls to play in, but they also go out into the grounds. 

In the juvenile department are all the children under twelve years, 
and these go to school and do not work, except to help in the dormi- 
tories. The older ones, engaged in household work in the morning, 
have school in the afternoon. 

All the three hundred and fifteen little ones were assembled in their base- 
ment play-room, with a large Christmas tree, hung with presents for 
each one, to look at. They were all neatly and prettily dressed, with light 
aprons over their dresses, and their hair put back with ribbons or 
round combs. Their appearance, especially that of the younger ones, 
showed them to be in very good health, with skin, eyes and heads 
clean and wholesome. In the lavatory of this department each child 
has her own numbered towel and comb-bag, and there are ten separate 
bath-tubs. One closet in the basement is reserved for the younger 
children, the others go by a covered way to closets outside. 

The small boys' department is in a separate house, but still under the 
care of the good Sisters; the ages vary from four to nine years, after 
which they are sent across the way to the juvenile department of the 
Boys' Protectory. 

The boys were in the play-room, also engaged with their Christmas 
tree, but they looked less happy and less robust than the girls, and 
there were some suspicious looking eyes among them. There was not 
quite enough light in the play-room, and the boys perhaps have too 
little outside play.* The dormitories and lavatories were all neat and 
clean and very fresh, but the blinds throughout the house were generally 
shut. 

In the infirmary were only five sick children (all with chronic ail- 
ments) and ten "babies, " the youngest of the household, who have a 
happy life of it. The lower end of the Infirmary is occupied by 
twenty boy babies, who were all much occupied witli their Christmas 
toys, and looked robust and happy. This building is the old farm- 
house, and is scarcely safe from fire, nor has it adequate fire escapes. 

It is impossible to go through the Girls' Protectory without a sense 
of pleasure at the excellent arrangements for the welfare of the great 
family, and of gratitude and admiration of the Sisters, whose love and 
care is so evidently constantly around the children for whom they 
labor. 

The New York Infant Asylum. 

Founded in 1865. 

New York city and Westchester county. 

Objects: " The objects of said corporation are to receive and take 
charge of foundlings and other infant children of the age of two years 

♦The sister in charge states that the little boys play two hours a day in their play-ground 
and also take walks frequently on the general grounds. 
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and under, which maybe intrusted to their charge and to provide for 
their support and moral, physical, intellectual and industrial educa- 
tion ; also to provide such lying-in wards and methods of care and 
guidance as shall tend to prevent the maternal abandonment of home- 
less infants, and diminish the moral dangers and personal sufferings 
to which homeless mothers are exposed." 

Total number of inmates (children) in 1885 572 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 . „ 558 

Received from the city in 1885 $78,274 31 

Eeceived from school^ und in 1885 



City Institution, 

Sixty-first street and Tenth avenue. 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers 2 

Paid servants 14 

Adult inmates (women) 93 

Infants..- .* 52 

Children between one year and two years 10 

Children over two years 6 



Country Branch. 
Mt. Vernon, Westchester county. 

Paid officers (institution) , 5 

Paid officers (farm} 1 

Paid servants (institution) » 29 

Paid servants (farm) 3 

Adult inmates, not reported. 

Infants 102 

Children between one year and two years 65 

Children over two years. 81 

The New York City Commissioners reported upon this institution 
at some length about eighteen months since, laying before the Board 
the results of an extended investigation made into its management. 

It is not therefore necessary to go minutely into particulars at present. 

Both institutions have been visited during the past year and im- 
provements have been gladly noted. 

There is a resident female physician, also female assistants at each 
branch, a very desirable feature of the management, and the buildings 
at Mt. Vernon are on the " Cottage Plan " and are well adapted for the 
use they are put to. The resident physicians seem much interested in 
their work, and the New York Commissioners were very glad to find 
two good supervisors placed over the cottages at Mt. Vernon, but there 
is evident need of more authority over the women on the part of resi* 
dent officers. So far as could be learned there is no power to enforce 
obedience, and with the class of women here dealt with, strict discip- 
line is of the utmost importance. The institution should be a reforma- 
tory, and the inmates should be governed by a firm hand. 
26 
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The Children's Fold. 

Founded in 1867. 

Boulevard and Ninety-third street. 

Objects: "The receiving and adopting children and youth of both 
sexes between the ages of twelve months and twelve years, who are 
orphans, half-orphans or otherwise destitute." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 221 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 60 

Keceived from cifcy in 1885 $15,901 43 

Received from school fund in 1885 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers . 7 

Paid servants .' 7 

Boys under twelve ' 84 

Boys over twelve 7 

Girls under twelve 66 

Girls over twelve 4 

Orphans, not reported. 

Half-orphans 87 

Receiving industrial training 



This institution has for the past fifteen years been under the control 
of a board of managers belonging to the Episcopal church, but it is not 
a church, charity. It is supported mainly by public funds, it being 
one of the "per capita" societies, and receiving 21.00 per annum for 
each child received. 

The boys are in a building at the corner of Ninety-third street and 
Boulevard, which was nob built for an institution, and is not particu- 
larly adapted to its present use. As the children almost all go to the 
public school, the accommodations of the institution itself are not of 
so much consequence as if they were always at home. About twenty 
boys too young for school remain at home, and generally play out 
doors, as there is a fair amount of land surrounding the house. 

The children whom I saw looked well, and the house was in good 
order, so far as so old a building can be so kepi There were no sore 
eyes, but three heads had sore spots on them. The boys make their 
own beds, sweep, scrub and wash dishes, otherwise they have no manual 
training. 

They go alone to and from school, and play in the yard, which has 
a picket fence and open gates. They attend the Episcopal Church of 
St. Michael, corner of Ninety-ninth street, and have Sunday school at 
home. The washing accommodations and the closets are not ade- 
quate, but are well attended to. The boys have separate towels. 

The girls of the Children's Fold are boarding in two private houses, 
and all of school age attend the public school, which makes their home 
accommodation of less moment. In one house are} thirty-seven, all 
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lookibg in good health; twenty-seven of them have a comparatively 
large, open dormitory, airy and with good beds well separated from 
each other. The rest sleep in smaller rooms. They all wash in the 
basement in tin basins, two children in the same water, and there are 
six towels for all, which are changed daily. The blinds were generally 
closed throughout the house, and the children were not out, although 
the day was a beautiful one (it was Saturday). 

In the next house where there are ten girls, I found them all in the 
house also. Here the attic rooms occupied by the children are small 
and crowded. The children here were said to have each a separate 
basin and towel. 

Both these houses were very clean, in both the girls looked well, and 
those in charge said they were bathed once a week. 

The Eev. Dr. Peters, who has the main responsibility of the care of 
these children, is trying an important and interesting experiment — 
that of bringing them as closely as possible, under the circumstances 
in which they would be in their own house, while still keeping them 
under constant supervision. 

Foundling Asylum of the Sisters of Charity of the City of 

New York. 

Founded in 1869. 

CJnder charge of the Sisters of Charity. 

Sixty-eighth street and Third avenue. 

Objects: "To receive, care for, maintain and support deserted chil- 
dren or foundlings, and needy or homeless mothers and lying-in-women. ,r 

Total number of inmates (children) in 1885 2,747 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 118 

Iteceived from city in 1885 $248,711 51 

Received from school fund in 1885 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters of Charity 33 

Paid officers and servants 30 

Adult inmates (women) 17& 

Infants < 645 

Children between one and six years 1,043 

Children over six 5& 



So far as such a great institution can be judged by outsiders, this 
asylum seems to be carried on most admirably. 

The personal influence of the devoted Sisters is apparent everywhere, 
and the healthy, happy, natural appearance of the children in the in- 
stitution is most satisfactory, while the perfection of arrangement and 
cleanliness and order is to be found throughout the whole series of 
buildings. 

Each ward is under the direct charge of an individual Sister, who 
is responsible for its management; she has a matron and nurse under 
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her, and &> young girl to take the children out to play in the yard ; 
the inmates of each ward usually include 16 women, each nursing two 
infants, and from 25 to 35 " run arounds" (children from three to 
five years). Each ward has all the conveniences for the use of its 
inmates, who constitute a distinct family, as it were. There is the 
pleasant little dining-room, the neat and convenient bath-room and 
the necessary closets, clothes-rooms, etc., attached to each. 

Large institutions are not to be commended, but where the building 
and the inmates are divided into separate communities, as in the 
Foundling Asylum, the evils are certainly reduced to a minimum. 

Besides the wards for the infants and younger children, there are 
two wards for older children, who number about one hundred and fifty, 
and have a dining-room in the basement and attend school and kin- 
dergarten in the institution. 

There are only twenty-three children over six years of age in the 
institution on the "City list, " that is, who are charged to the city ; 
the Sister in charge having wonderfuKsuccess in finding homes for 
the sweet and attractive children who are trained in the asylum. 

More than 2,000 have been placed out during the past few years, and 
at so young an age, that there can be no suspicion that they nave been 
taken from any motive but the desire to adopt them as the children of 
the homes which received them. 

A very important branch of the work of the asylum is the putting 
out to nurse of the infants who cannot be accommodated in the asy- 
lum. One thousand one hundred of these are under the charge of the 
Sisters and have to be supplied with clothing and medical treatment, 
and their foster-mothers bring them every month to be seen and 
paid for. A most tremendous duty it is merely to supervise these out- 
side children. 

House of the Holy Family. 

{Association for Befriending Children and Young Girls,) 

Founded in 1869. 

136 and 138 Second avenue. 

Objects: "The objects of the association shall be to rescue the 
daughters of poor and dissolute parents in the city of New York from 
the evil influences which surround them, by providing houses where 
the most necessitous and exposed may be cared for, or by gathering 
them for daily instruction, religious or secular." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 502 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 15 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 162 

Received from city in 1885 $12,605 01 

Received from school fund in 1885 1,778 89 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 8 

Seculars 4 
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Paid officers, physician and two teachers •. 3 

Paid servants 4 

Girls under twelve 77 

Girls over twelve 138 

Orphans 68 

Half-orphans 104 

^Receiving industrial training 201 

Examined January 7, 1886. This institution occupies two houses 
which were built for private families, and the managers therefore labor 
under the disadvantages inseparable from such circumstances. 

The objects of the Association are carried out by giving the girls 
who are put under their charge a good moral and industrial training; 
the ladies who have the care of them are actuated by the strongest 
desire to save and help them. The building No. 136 is occupied by the 
older girls and young women, and constitutes an institution quite 
separate from the next house, occupied by children. This building 
was found in very good order ; the dormitories fresh and well aired, 
with the windows and blinds open ; each girl has her own china basin, 
towel, brush and tooth brush, all neatly kept in the dormitories. 
There were no unpleasant odors of any kind perceptible in the house. 

Number 138 is undoubtedly overcrowded, especially considering the 
condition of the health of a large number of the children. 

The managers have had very serious difficulties to contend with 
during the past year ; certain contagious diseases of the skin and eyes 
were developed during the summer, and the children suffering from 
these troubles were sent to Randall's Island, to the care of the Com- 
missioners of Public Charities and Correction. Within a few weeks 
these children were returned to the institution supposed to be cured, 
but they were not, and the managers felt that it was their duty to 
retain them and treat them by their own phvsician, although they have 
not hospital facilities. 

There is every desire on the part of the managers to do the best 
possible for their charges, and it is to be hoped that if they refuse to 
receive any more children and discharge a certain number who are in 
good health, the diseases will soon be brought under control. * 



The Institution of Mercy. 

New York City and Orange County. 

Under the charge of the Sisters of Mercy. 

Objects : " The protection of young girls and children of unblem- 
ished morals, whose circumstances render them fit subjects for the 
institution — Home for Homeless Children. The children'are provided 
with the comforts of a home, receive a plain English education, and 
are taught some useful or remunerative occupation. " 

* The institution was inspected later in the winter and found in much improved condi- 
tion, many internal changes having been made, and a large number of the smaller children 
having been discharged. The care given to those who were still not quite recovered, seemed 
excellent. 
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* Total number of inmates in 1885 1,127 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 227 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 284 

Received from city in 1885 $92,996 21 

Received from school fund in 1885 



St. Joseph's Industrial Home 

Pounded in 1869. 

Eighty-first street and Madison avenue. 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters having cnarge of children 26 

Paid servants 18 

Girls under twelve 387 

Girls over twelve 265 

Orphans, not able to report. 

Half-orphans, not able to report. 

Receiving industrial training 265 

This building was formerly a branch of the Institution of Mercy in 
Houston street, but during the past year the latter house has been 
sold and the inmates removed to this institution, and the boys who 
used to occupy it sent to the asy]um near Newburgh. 

The building in Eighty-first street is well suited for the use of the 
large family that is now occupying it, and having been freshly and 
very prettily painted and renovated when the change was made in 
February, it has a very pleasiug and attractive look. All the rooms 
are very large and airy and have plenty of windows. The dining- 
room on the first floor, where over five hundred girls eat together, is a 
very cheerful and pleasant room, as is also the work room on the same 
floor, the large class-room above, and the four great, fresh dormito- 
ries on the upper stories. 

Happily, on the attic floor there were no blinds to shut, for in the 
dormitories below the light was carefully excluded. On each floor 
four Sisters sleep, and a night watch takes charge of the younger 
children. 

The whole house was very fresh and neat, the beds in good order, 
kept so by the children, and every thing very pleasant to see. The 
dormitories were overcrowded, but this is to be remedied, when a new 
house is finished for the Sisters, who will move out of the present 
building and leave it entirely for the children. 

There is a fire-proof stairway from the top to the bottom of the 
house in a fire-proof tower, and two other staircases beside. 

The girls looked well cared-for, and are taught to cook, sew, cut out, 
knit, crochet, etc., the older ones (after twelve years) having school only 
from 4:30 to 5:30 P. m. The only adverse criticism to be made con- 
cerning the children, and indeed the same applies to the older ^irls as 
well, was that they did not present a neat appearance. Their hair 
was not cut or braided in a tidy and womanly manner, but was hang- 
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ing over their shoulders, frizzed and even put up in curl papers. It 
seemed to be clean, and one could not but sympathize with the feeling 
which prompts the Sisters to let the girls indulge their individual 
fancies to a certain degree, but certainly neatness is the first desideratum. 

The lavatories in the basement were neat and well kept. Each child 
was said to have her own towel, which was washed every day. There 
are thirteen separate bath-rooms and all the children are bathed once 
a week. The play-rooms are also in the basement, and the children 
are allowed to make as much noise as they like. In the yard, where I 
saw a large number of them, they were kept running and shouting, 
as the day was cold. In the summer they are sent to the park to walk. 

The clothes-room was very well stocked with the work of the chil- 
dren, and here each girl over fourteen years old has her " private 
press " where she keeps her own clothes and other property, and is 
obliged to keep them neatly. This is a most excellent plan. 

The infirmary is a two-story building separate from the house, and 
here on the upper floor were five cases of contagious sore eyes under 
treatment. Unhappily about thirty of the youngest children in the 
institution have to occupy the lower floor of the infirmary at present ; 
they are too near to those suffering from ophthalmia ; this, however, is 
to be remedied when the new building is finished, after which the in- 
firmary will be reserved for the sick. 

There is no quarantine as yet for children when first admitted, nor 
are they examined previous to being placed with the other children, 
unless there is some suspicion of disease. This is running a serious 
risk, since a child may be suffering from contagious eye disease and 
yet show no sign of it to the casual observer. The Sister in charge 
stated that provision will be made for this necessity, as soon as the 
new building is finished. The dinner which I saw on the 23d of De- 
cember was remarkably good and well served : the children are not 
allowed to talk during meals. 

Orphanage of Our Lady of Mercy, Newburgh, A". Y. 

Opened in 1875. 

Balmville, near Newburgh. 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 21 

Paid servants (institution) , 10 

Paid servants (farm) 3 

Boys under twelve 225 

Boys over twelve 25 

Orphans, # not reported. 
Half-orplians, not reported. 

Receiving industrial training 

Land belonging with institution, acres 15 

The inspection was made by the Assistant Secretary, who reports 
as follows : 

This institution is located on the river about two miles north of the 
city of Newburgh, occupying what was formerly a very handsome 
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private residence. The Sisters in charge occupy the residence for 
the purposes of their community, a largo brick building having been 
erected in the rear for the orphans. The time of the visit was unfor- 
tunate, as religious services of special interest were being held, which 
engaged the attention of the Sisters and inmates, and also for the fur- 
ther reason that extensive repairs were being made to the Orphanage 
which created considerable confusion about the place, so that the in- 
spection was not as minute and extended as might be desired. 

The visitor was accompanied in the partial visitation of the build- 
ings by the Sister in charge. 

The* Orphanage is a branch of the Institution of Mercy at Eighty- 
first street, New York, all the children being what are known as 
" committed children " from the city ; it is, therefore, practically a 
city institution. The city pays two dollars a week for the board of 
each child. 

The location of the institution is one of the finest yet observed, the 
view from the balcony of the cottage occupied by the Sisters being one 
of rare beauty, and the site would seem of necessity to be one of the 
most healthful. 

Extensive repairs were being made to the dining-room and kitchen 
in the basement of the Orphanage, and a wooden building has recently 
been erected for an extension to the laundry. No machinery, how- 
ever, has been supplied, the only appliances for washing being the 
ordinary stationary tubs. 

There seems to be deficiency of bathing facilities, and it was said 
the water supply is very good but not abundant. The dormitories 
seemed to be much overcrowded, and those on the third floor not 
sufficiently protected in case of fire. The Sister in charge stated that 
it was the intention immediately to erect an escape, to be connected 
with the third story. 

The diet of the children seemed to be good and abundant. From 
230 to 250 quarts of milk are provided daily, and about 200 pounds of 
meat. The bread is baked upon the premises, and the samples shown 
were of good quality. 

The children are instructed in the Orphanage. The Sister stated 
that but little was known of the family history of the children, and 
that probably more would be ascertained by application at the mother 
house in New York, where the children are first received ; that they 
receive, from time to time, remittances of sums that had been col- 
lected through the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
which are applied to board the children ; that they recently so received 
the sum of $160. 

The children all appeared robust and healthy, and very few cases 
were noticed in which there was any indication of ophthalmic disease. 
In one room were noticed 25 of the smaller children, who were being 
prepared for their bath, which was to be given in a single ordinary 
bath-tub. 

The institution owns thirteen acres of land upon which the house 
and buildings stand, and two acres adjoining, from which water is ob- 
tained. 

The accommodations of the asylum are extremely inadequate for 
the present number of inmates, being largely over-crowded both in 
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the school room and in the dormitories. In the latter I estimated 
that the floor space was about twenty-five square feet per bed, and the 
cubic feet of air space not more than two hundred and fifty, possibly 
less; for this estimate is upon a more liberal height' of ceiling than 
probably exists. Fearful results are to be apprehended from an out- 
break of contagious disease of any kind, as there is no means of isola- 
tion, or hospital accommodations for the sick, the infirmary being 
used as a dormitory. I earnestly represented to the Sisters that no 
more children should be received, and that every effort should be 
made to remove some of the present inmates. This suggestion 
seemed to accord fully with their own views and purposes. They 
said they had not desired, for some time, to receive any more, but that 
they were constrained to do so against their own judgment and pro- 
testation, in cases of special hardship. 

The majority of the boys in this asylum are of an age to exercise 
some kind of industrial training. They are the same class of boys 
that are seen at the Protectory engaged in various trades, earning at 
least part of their present support, and leaving them self-reliant and 
self-supporting hereafter. The absence of any system of this kind 
is a grave objection to the detention of the older boys. 

Since this visit, I am informed by the Sister in charge that thirteen 
boys have been removed, ten to the Protectory and three to their 
friends, and that efforts are being made to transplant or remove a 
number more. 



The Mission of the Immaculate Virgin. 

Founded in 1870. 
New York city and Sijaten Island. 

Total number of inmates in 1885 1,525 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 452 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 319 

Eeceived from city in 1885 $96,924 43 

Received from school fund in 1885 



City Institution — Lafayette Place and Great Jones street 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 9 

Paid officers 20 

Paid servants 60 

Boys under twelve 292 

Boys over twelve 180 

Girls under twelve 48 

Girls over twelve 5 

Orphans 79 

Half-orphans 356 

Beceiving industrial training 



27 
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This is a great building, entirely fire proof, ten stories high, and the 
dormitories occupy the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth stories. The 
arrangement of the dormitories is peculiar and excellent. Each boy 
has a small enclosure, within which are his bed, washstand and hanging 
closet; it is divided from that of the next boy on each side by a cor- 
rugated iron partition about six feet high, while the two other sides 
have an open wire partition, with a door on one side, closing with a 
spring lock which opens with a handle from inside and a key outside. 
Thus every boy can open his own door, but the fact of its having been 
opened is registered on the lock, so that if one leaves his own section 
at night the fact is known. The door ppens from the outside by 
means of the key only. There is much more privacy than in an open 
dormitory, and also better order and discipline. 

"The larger boys help to make the beds, sweep the dormitories and 
corridors, and assist in the kitchen, never, however, interfering with 
the class hours. Instruction is given outside of the class-room almost 
daily by either Father Drumgoole or an assistant priest. In addition 
to the ordinary branches of education, music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, is taught by trained professors, giving such boys as have a 
natural talent for it an opportunity of becoming efficient musicians in 
after life." 

But there is no manual training, and no preparation beyond this to 
render the boys self-supporting. Some of those at present in the insti- 
tution have been in it seven years, and thirty-three of them from four 
to five years each. Several" are fourteen or fifteen years old, which, 
makes the lack of industrial training a very serious matter. 
• The class-rooms are on the ninth story, the infirmary on the tenth 
and the dining-room in the basement or cellar. This latter is dark 
and not well ventilated, and ought to be moved. 

On the occasion of my last visit I saw, I think, every boy in the in- 
stitution. There were some with contagious sore eyes who were not 
being well-cared for, and a few others were in the infirmary, suffering 
from various ailments. The others looked well, and 250, who had 

S'ust been to the East Eiver to bathe, presented a very good appearance, 
>eing quick in their movements, intelligent and fearless looking. 

ML LorettOy Pleasant Plains, Staten Island. 
Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 11 

Paid officers (institution) 20 

Paid officers (farm) 9 

Paid servants (institution) 67 

Paid servants (farm) 9 

Boys under twelve 640 

Boys over twelve 17 

Girls under twelve 

Girls over twelve 3 

Orphans 145 

Half -orphans 431 

Keceiving industrial training 

Land connected with the institution, acres 700 
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This, as appears by the above statistics, is a very large institution, 
and it is also very interesting. The property has only belonged to the 
Mission for about three years, and yet there are already many buildings 
erected, especially designed for the use of this charity. The main 
building contains seven large dormitories, beside three play-rooms, 
chapel, dining-room, etc., in all, accommodations for 700 boys. The 
dormitories are very large, containing from 90 to 120 beds ; all have 
windows on both sides and are connected with each other only at one 
end by a passage-way, the lower floor of which is used for class-rooms. 
There are three play-rooms, which form the basement of the dormi- 
tories. 

The younger children are in a separate building, and the infirmary 
is connected with this last by a long covered passage way. The growth 
of the institution has been wonderful and the buildings are to a certain 
degree well suited for their purpose ; unfortunately a new and very 
large building is now being erected, two stories higher than those 
already in use, and which will probably accommodate several hundred 
boys. With such a large farm it is a matter of very serious regret that 
the cottage system was not adopted, and the children scattered over 
the land in small, separate houses. 

When first visited in May a very large proportion, about twenty per 
cent, of the boys were suffering from disease of the eyes and were not 
separated from the rest, but later there was a great improvement in this 
particular, except among the smaller children, where there was still a 
great deal of trouble, without the proper means or people to deal 
with it. It seemed to me that none of the children were allowed as 
much fresh air and exercise as is desirable, even the larger boys being 
kept in their play-rooms too much, even in the most beautiful weather, 
but from a statement received lately from the institution this seems to 
have been remedied. One very important improvement was about to 
be made in May and has now been introduced ; every boy in the main 
building has by the side of his bed his own iron washstand, with 
basin, pitcher, soap-dish and towel. The troughs formerly used for 
washing have been given up. The water-closets in all the buildings 
need attention; a bad odor was perceptible from all. 

The lack of occupation for the boys out of school hours is the most 
serious want in the institution, and one which must be remedied if 
they are not to be permanently injured by it. There is no industrial 
training, and no provision of any kind for their amusement or employ- 
ment, except that during the summer months they are taken to bathe 
in the Bay. 

The great trouble is that the institution has far outgrown all the 
means attainable for its government ; the Eev. Dr. Drumgoole has the 
sole authority ; he established the institution and has raised the money 
to carry it on beyond what is received from the city (in 1884, $62,000), 
and he has only two priests and eleven sisters of the order of St. 
Francis to assist him ; all the other persons who have to do with the 
children are simply paid employees, wno may or may not be gifted with 
the power and ability to teach and control them, and the want of a 
strong Board of active and interested managers, and of a greater 
number of the devoted sisters is greatly felt. There are seventy hired 
men and women in the institution. The sisters do all that is physi- 
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cally possible ; but tbey are powerless to remedy the existing evils, 
however great their devotion, which cannot be exceeded. 

The institution is a standing example of what one fervent, energetic 
man may accomplish, and is wonderful in its complete appliances, 
considering the short time it has been in existence, and as a machine 
for keeping 700 boys alive and in moderately good physical condition, 
cannot but excite interest and surprise ; but as a means of education for 
numbers of the future citizens of New York, it is a sad thing to con- 
template ; with every facility to train the boys for a happy, useful 
life, the only present object seems to be to collect as many as possible 
together, and maintain them at the expense of private charity and 
public money, and educate them as good Catholics. 

The following statement of the employment of the boys is from 
Father Drumgoole, Pastor of the Mission: "In the morning they 
help the servants by carrying the water and assisting to make the 
beds. The larger boys sweep out the class rooms every day. They 
help to fold the clothes in the laundry and several of them are 
employed in the kitchen. Some of the little ones work at tailoring 
and help to make their own clothes and shoes, and hundreds of them 
have been employed daily, in bands numbering from 25 to 50, in weed- 
ing and gathering potatoes in the harvest season. Sometimes boys are 
brought down from the city house to take part in the industrial work 
of the farm. It is our intention to open, as soon as the children are old 
enough, a training school for farming and other industries. If they 
should not like farming, we have the house in the city fitted up for 
those children who prefer to go out and seek employment, as other 
children are doing throughout the city. They will be boarded and 
lodged and have separate rooms till they shall be able to pay their way 
in respectable boarding-houses. Such is our intention, but very few 
are old enough to enter upon any work as yet." * * 



St. Stephen's Home. 

Founded in 1870. 

"Under charge of Sisters of Charity. 

New York City, Staten Island and Fordham. 

Objects : " For the support, comfort, maintenance and education of 
poor, friendless and neglected children, of both sexes, in religion, 
morality and habits of industry, in order to make them good, self- 
sustaining citizens." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 748 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 254 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 143 

Eeceived from city in 1885. , $44,922 64 

Keceived from school fund in 1885 
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City Institution— Nos. 143, 145, 147 East 28th Street. 
Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters of Charity 9 

Paid servants 3 

Boys under twelve 72 

Boys over twelve , 30 

Girls under twelve 113 

Girls over twelve 35 

Orphans 37 

Half -orphans 1^7 

Eeceiving industrial training 45 

The houses, occupied as above, are quite unsuited for their present 
use — the basements are dark and close, and upper floors used as dor- 
mitories very much crowded (every nook and corner, even small dark 
closets being used for beds), in the passage-ways between the rooms 
are the lavatories, having no ventilation except into sleeping-rooms, 
in which the beds seem to be placed as close as is physically possible. 
The water-closets are situated in the halls, as in private houses, ex- 
cepting one, which is in one of the boys' dormitories, shut off only by 
a partial partition. In this closet the water seldom runs in the day- 
time, but the closet is only used at night. The closets generally are 
not in good working order, and from many of them a bad smell arises. 

The houses seem to be kept scrupulously clean; at the time of the 
last visit, the children all looked well, and the food supplied was very 
good. There was no eye trouble or other apparent disease among the 
children. 

The children- help to make their own beds, they wash the dishes 
and mend their own clothes. If there were only one hundred children, 
or even a smaller number, it might be possible to approve of the insti- 
tution. 

St. Stephen's Home at Neio Dorp, Staten Island. 
Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters.. . ..; , 9 

Paid servants (institution) 5 

Paid servants (farm) 3 

Boys under twelve 106 

Boys over twelve 14 

Girls under twelve 119 

Girls over twelve 25 

Orphans 64 

Half-orphans * 172 

Receiving industrial training 33 

Land connected with asylum, acres 27 

Land leased for pasturage, acres 40 

This branch has been used to receive children suffering from conta- 
gious eye disease, whom it has been necessary to send away from the 
28th Street Home. 
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The fact that all the children in these buildings have been affected 
by the disease, being considered, their condition when visited has 
usually been found creditable to the Sisters in charge, especially as 
in the building reserved for the girls there exist the same disadvan- 
tages referred to in the New York houses. It was built for a private 
family and is quite unsuited for the large number of children (about 
120) now inhabiting it. 

The space available for day-rooms is very insufficient, the basement 
and the space under the veranda, which are cold and dark, being 
used as school-room, dining-room, work-room and lavatory. The 
dormitories were all extraordinarily over-crowded and very small ; the 
air of the attic-rooms, containing each from eight to ten beds, was 
offensively close at one o'clock in the day, with all the windows 
and doors open. The number of beds in each room was slightly 
diminished on a second visit.* The fact that the children are in good 
health is, of course, due to the amount of fresh air and out-door play 
allowed them, and to the extraordinary care of the devoted Sisters in 
charge. 

The children, with some exceptions, had almost recovered from the 
disease of the eyes, and looked neat, well-dressed and well-cared for. 

The boys, in a separate building (formerly a hotel) had much better 
accommodation, good school rooms, plenty of room, and they also 
looked well, although the house was not so clean as that in which the 
girls live. 

The institution owns or hires thirty acres of land, well situated 
and affording ample space for a good set of buildings for the children 
from Twenty, eighth street, as well as those already at New Dorp. 

A quarantine building of some kind is absolutely necessary, as con- 
tagious diseases are very likely to be brought in by newly admitted 
children. 

St.[Stephen's Home at Fordham. 
Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 

Paid officers 3 

Paid servants 3 

Boys under twelve 85 

Boys over twelve 

Orphans 11 

Half-orphans 56 

Receiving industrial training 

Land connected with the institution, building lots 21 

The Medical Inspector of the New York City Commissioners visited 
this branch of the institution, and reported as follows, on September 
17, 1885: 

* I am informed by the Sister in charge that fifty-nine of the girls were, after my second 
visit, put to sleep in one of the other buildings, ia order to relieve the excessive over-crowd- 
ing, and that this was kept up until the cold weather. 

During the summer the children were taken to bathe in the Bay, two or three times 
a week. 
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At the present time there are no Sisters living at this branch of the 
institution, the general care and management being intrusted to a 
female superintendent who has charge of ail the children. She seems 
to wish to do all that is possible for them, and has succeeded in curing 
several cases of ring-worm which broke out among them just before 
she took charge, six months ago. 

Last year the house was closed for some time, and all the cases of 
ophthalmia, of which there were quite a number, were removed to New 
Dorp. So that trouble being removed the children who were placed 
there stood a better chance. 

No improvements, however, were made in the building and it cer- 
tainly is not suited to its present use. 

In the first place, the drainage of the house itself is bad, and an un- 
healthy odor pervades the whole place. The whole waste from the 
house is taken by a pipe to the privy vault, which is situated only 
about a hundred feet from the house, and I doubt very much if proper 
precautions in the matter of trapping, etc., have been attended to. 
This vault is supposed to be emptied twice a year, but it certainly is 
in a very bad condition. It should be cleaned certainly every three 
months, and if possible it should be removed to a greater distance 
from the house. 

As regards the water-closets in the house itself — that on the top 
floor is practically in the dormitory, it is a hopper closet and is in bad 
condition. It should be removed. That on the second floor is in 
tolerably good condition. 

The windows which supply light and ventilation to the rooms on 
the top floor are entirely inadequate, measuring only two feet long 
and nine inches high.* 

At present there are eighty children in the house ranging in age 
from three to ten years. These are the regular occupants. In addi- 
tion there are twenty boys who have been spending a portion of the 
summer here who belong to the Twenty-eighth street branch. They 
sleep in a small house, called the cottage, which is a two story and 
gable roof building without cellar and in rather a dilapidated condi- 
tion. On the first floor are the rooms in which they wash and on the 
second floor is the dormitory. The space in the roof is not used. 

The general condition of the children is good. Of course there are 
a certain number of strumous cases, but these are always to be found 
in children of this class. At present the only eye trouble being a 
single case of acute conjunctivitis which promises recovery. 

Shepherd's Fold. 

Founded in 1871. 

Boulevard and Ninety-ninth street. 

Objects : " The receiving and adopting children and youths of both 
sexes, between the ages of twelve months and fifteen years, who are 
orphans, half-orphans or otherwise friendless. These to keep, sup- 
port and educate, apprentice and place out to service, trades and 

* The Sister in charge of St. Stephen's Home says there are three scuttles in the roof of 
this building. 
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schools. Also, to receive such children of poor clergymen, deemed 
eligible, and who shall be approved by the trustees of the Shepherd's 
Fold, and to receive other children and youths for education and 
training to such extent as in the judgment of the trustees may be 
expedient." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 151 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 93 

Received from city in 1885 $5,000 00 

Beceived from school fund in 1885 

— i 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers 5 

Paid servants 

Boys under twelve 31 

Boys over twelve 4 

Girls under twelve 27 

Girls over twelve 

Half-orphans 44 

Eeceiving industrial training 

The children under the charge of the Shepherd's Fold are in three 
separate houses. 

The twenty-four boys are lodged in a small frame house, intended 
for a very moderate sized family, and are a good deal crowded. The 
fact that eighteen of them go to the public school, of course makes 
their home accommodations of far less consequence than if they con- 
stantly kept inside the house and yard. The washing arrangements 
are inadequate, and there is no care about separate towels. In the 
rooms used for dormitories the blinds were almost all shut. 

The girls are in two other houses, living as nearly as possible as if 
they were the children of the family. The houses and the children 
were clean and the children looked well. They all go to the public 
school. 

The Eev. Dr. T. M. Peters is the President of the Shepherd's and 
Children's Folds, and also of the "Sheltering Arms," an institution 
supported entirely by private charity, and one of the most excellent 
of all the institutions of the city, both in its plan and its manage- 
ment. Dr. Peters, therefore, has experience and knowledge as to the 
care of children in institutions, and his opinion is of great value. 
On January 5, 1886, Dr. Peters writes concerning the Shepherd's 
Fold : 

" I have, of late years, from experience and observation, arrived at the 
conclusion that in our fine institutions it costs too much to support 
children, being far in excess of the cost in families living plainly at 
home. Again, the head of a very large institution for children once 
remarked to me, that he always recognized at sight a child brought 
up in an institution. I have tnought much over those two difficulties, 
first the cost, and secondly, the destruction of individuality, and sought 
the remedy. The public school helps to correct the latter, and so also, 
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in some degree does the division into families, as practiced at the Shel- 
tering Arms. Yet the families there, are unnaturally large, excepting 
possibly in the ' Little May Cottage." 

"I consequently resolved to try another plan with some of the Fold 
children, of the success of which I am sanguine. You saw a part of 
it. My idea is, to have them live just as the families of the class from 
which they come, are accustomed to live. I find a small cottage, and 
appoint as mother thereof, some good Christian woman, personally 
known to me. I also employ a woman, trained under the Sisters, 
whose office is to look closely after the children in the cottages, see 
that they live as well as if in their own homes, are properly fed and 
attend school. I also send young people of my congregation to give 
religious instruction, " 

Asylum and Industrial School of the Third Order of the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. 

Founded in 1877. 

Blauveltville, Rockland county, ET. Y. 

Number of inmates in 1885 458 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 60 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 65 

Received from city in 1885 $38,688 56 

Received from school fund in 1885 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 10 

Paid officers (institution) 2 

Paid officers (farm) * 

Paid servants (institution) 5 

Paid servants (farm) 9 

Boys under twelve 1 

Boys over twelve 

Girls under twelve 320 

Girls over twelve 62 

Orphans 151 

Half-orphans 187 

Girls receiving industrial training 150 



Inspected by the Assistant Secretary of the Board, who reports as 
follows: 

The asylum was visited on the afternoon of November 11th, the vis- 
itor being driven over from Nanuet, about five or six miles distant. 
Sister Mary Ann in charge was found present. She gave the census 
of inmates for the day as twenty-eight sisters and 370 children, all, ex- 
cept one, girls. All are children committed from the city, for whom 
$2 per week is received. The children were well clothed, and cleanly 
in person and habit. I saw no indication of diseased scalps or eyes. 
Six of the inmates were in the hospital with colds. The same physi- 
28 
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cian, Dr. Oatman, attends here and at Si Agatha's Home, and is very 
attentive to his duties. The children are quite young, a large majority 
being apparently under six years. 

Since my visit in March last, fire escapes, of approved pattern, have 
been added to all the buildings, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Board. 

A thorough inspection of the place was made, and every thing found* 
clean and in good order. The dormitories in the main building, and 
the old and new cottages are very fine, well kept and furnished, but 
have all the inmates they can properly accommodate. The asylum is 
well provided with bath-rooms, closets, etc., and they were in perfect 
order. The lavatories are of approved pattern, with running water, and 
separate towels are used. The system of sewerage is apparently as 
complete as could be desired. The diet of the children is good and 
sufficient. They are given all the milk they will use, there often being 
a surplus from the daily supply. Good bread is also furnished, and a 
liberal supply of meat. 

The movements of the population have not been very active during the 
last year. It appears from the report that sixty-nine children were re- 
ceived, and that seventy-two were removed and transferred, and three 
died. 

From my observation on two visitations I should judge the asylum 
to be exceedingly well managed, so far as that depends upon the 
energy and devotion of those in charge. 

The dining-room in the basement of the main building, is not suffi- 
ciently large conveniently to accommodate the inmates, is largely under 
ground, and, having no other means of ventilation than the small win- 
dows on one side, must of necessity be ill ventilated. As the kitchen 
is on the floor above, it must also involve a great deal of additional 
work upon those in charge. In prospective additions and alterations, 
provision should be elsewhere made for this department. 

An old wooden three-story building directly in the rear of the con- 
vent, in close proximity to both convent and main asylum building, 
and connected with both by wooden corridors, is used on the first 
floor for engine and boilers, laundry, lavatory, clothes-room, bath- 
room and water-closets, on the second floor as a dormitory, and on 
the third as an infirmary. The position, material and uses of this 
building make it a standing menace to the safety of all the other 
buildings, and of their inmates. Its occupation as a dormitory and 
infirmary is especially hazardous, as in case of fire orignating on the 
first floor, it would probably burn with such rapidity that it would be 
impossible to save the inmates by means of the fire escape, and the 
old wooden inclosed stairs which lead to the upper stories. 

On the day of my visit, there were forty-four children sleeping in the 
dormitory of this building, and six in the infirmary. I suggested to 
the Sister in charge that it would be prudent immediately to remove 
them to the other dormitories, utilizing the play-room of the main 
building for that purpose, if necessary. Sister Mary Ann seemed to 
accept this suggestion, and no doubt will carry it into effect. I also 
strongly represented to her the advisability of the complete demolition 
and removal of the wooden portion of this building, at as early a date 
as practicable, and this suggestion was also favorably received, and 
will probably be accepted, and in due time carried out. 
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The Sisters are nervously apprehensive for the safety of their charge, 
and seem fully aware of the hazardous condition of parts of their asy- 
lum, and, so far as their vigilance can effect it, every precaution, ap- 
parently, is taken to guard against a conflagration. One of their 
number acts as a night watch, and continually patrols the buildings 
and grounds, and the Sister in charge said that her anxiety was often 
such that she could not sleep, and she herself frequently went about at 
all hours of the night to see that all was right. I assured her that 
the responsibility was such as she ought not to take upon herself and 
her associates. 

The Convent for the Order and House of Reception for Children is 
at 137 Second street, city. 

The Deborah Nursery and Child's Protectory. 
Founded in 1878. 

Objects : " The support, treatment, care, maintenance and education 
of pauper, destitute, delinquent and indigent children of the Jewish 
faith, committed to us by duly authorized justices, or taken charge of 
by this society voluntarily." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 426 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 141 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 « 83 

Eeceived from city in 1885 $38,882 73 

Received from school fund . . . , ... 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid officers 4 

Paid servants 33 

Boys under twelve 182 

Boys over twelve 22 

Girls under twelve 125 

Girls over twelve 14 

Orphans 23 

Half-orphans 263 

Boys receiving industrial training 3 

1 1 

Male Department. 

Nos. 95 and 103 Broadway. 

The buildings occupied are hired and were never built for any such 
use as they are put to. They are overcrowded always, have no suit- 
able arrangements for bathing, and all the domestic appliances seem 
to be more or less make-shifts. Were it not from the fact that the 
children go out to the public schools and so have a complete change 
of air daily, they would doubtless suffer very much from the want of 
room, both in and out of the house, as the yards where they play are 
all small and surrounded by high buildings. As a fact, the going out 
to school is an immense benefit to them, and it is probably true in 
many cases, that they are better cared for than they Would be in their 
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own homes. The managers undoubtedly give a great deal of attention 
to the institution, and have always shown a desire to meet the wishes 
of the Commissioners of the Board, but they themselves have not the 
knowledge necessary to maintain a good institution. 

In No. 95 East Broadway are 96 boys, who, on October 9, were all 
found at home, kept from school by the itch and an eruption resem- 
bling chicken-pox, which had run through the institutions and been 
troublesome for several weeks or even months. 

The house itself is old and worn and by no means fit for its present 
use. It has lately been painted throughout, and all the windows 
were wide open and the house seemed fresh. The only play-ground is 
a small paved court with a water-closet in it, which was wet and dirty. 
It was said that three times a week the boys go to Union Square for a 
walk. There are ten hired servants, besides the superintendent and 
his wife and a teacher. 

In the kitchen a new range has been put in, and here the cooking is 
done for both houses, for the 170 children^ and about sixteen officers 
and servants. 

There is a very small bath-room with two bath-tubs, in one of which 
the children with the irruption were being bathed, while the others 
were bathed in the other. They were wiped on sheets. Roller towels 
are used in the institution. 

In the dormitories the beds were found to be clean, but the sheets 
and pillows were dirty. There are 60 beds in this house and in No. 
103, 71 beds, 131 in all for 171 boys, as there are 75 small children in this 
latter house. Here there is a wooden paved yard, shut in by an ex- 
tension of the houses on both sides. The windows in this house were 
also all open and the house fresh. The blinds in both houses have 
been taken off by order of the physicians to prevent the exclusion of 
light, a very desirable precaution, to judge from the frequency with 
which dormitories in other institutions are found shut up tight during 
the day, all sunlight kept from them. 

On the first floor of No. 103 is one bath-tub in which all are bathed. 
The matron said she used separate towels and had "plenty — three 
dozen" (for 75 children.) The fire escapes are defective and insuffi- 
cient. 

It was said to be the intention of themanagers to remove the younger 
children, boys, to a house just hired in East Eighty-third street and 
use the two houses in East Broadway for the older ones. This would 
be a good move, but a still better would be to hire a farm and to 
transfer to it all the children over eleven years of age. 

This institution has never been found in a satisfactory condition, 
but it receives children on commitment by the judges, and is main- 
tained by the money paid by the city for their board, and there seems 
at present to be no means of preventing its continuance. 

The following letter, written by E. T. Gerry, Esq., President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, shows its condition 
at a later date (November 19, 1885), than the above report : 

" Permit me officially to invite your attention to the condition of 
the Deborah Nursery at 95 and 99 Broadway, in this city, which I 
visited in company with one of my Directors on Saturday last. There 
are about one hundred children crowded together in those houses, and 
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certainly without the allowance of 600 cubic feet of air to each inmate 
of the dormitory, which the law now requires in the case of the inmates 
of tenement houses. The school sinks are in a filthy condition, the 
cellars are filled with rubbish, and in the latter number there are some 
nineteen children suffering from conjunctivitis, sore head, whooping 
cough, cutaneous eruptions and colds, all mingling together without 
any proper infirmary or nurses to take care of them. While the 
children generally, present externally a healthy look and are neatly 
dressed, and while probably no fault can be found with the bedding, 
yet it does seem to me that the houses are overcrowded, and the 
institution receiving more children than it can properly care for."* 

The Girls 9 Department, 
Eighty-third street near Avenue A. 

Here are two buildings occupied by the children and they are newer 
and in better condition than those hired by the society in East Broad- 
way. 

There are 135 girls in the two houses and 14 officers and servants. 

One hundred and two girls go to the public school and are accom- 
panied to and from the school by a governess, who also takes charge of 
them out of school. The older girls learn to cut out, to sew, to knit 
and to mend — to make beds and to scrub. They knit all their own 
stockings and those for the boys, and are evidently well trained. The 
house occupied by them was in excellent order — the children's 
clothes abundant and neatly stored, and the dormitories all fresh and 
clean with the windows and blinds open. 

Each girl has her own clothes, and her nightgown and towel were 
at the bed head. They are bathed once a week. The yard has a 
wooden pavement and in summer is covered with an awning, and the 
children sit there to sew and study. 

The other house is occupied by the smaller children, who go daily 
to the Eighty-fourth street park to play. There are beds on three 
floors, a day room, and a yard with wooden pavement and awniug. 
The children are bathed once a week. They did not look quite as 
well as could be wished. 



St. Joseph's Home. 

Founded in 1879. 

Tinder charge of the Missionary Sisters of the Third Order of St. 

Francis. 

Peekskill, N. Y. 

Objects : u The particular objects of the society are to instruct the 
ignorant, particularly the poor, to tend the sick, visit hospitals, 
prisons, when called upon to do so, shelter, guide and instruct orphan 
and destitute children, and to do other kindred offices of charity and 
benevolence, as occasion may require." 

* Typhus fever subsequently broke out Id this institution. 
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Total number of inmates in 1885 503 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 102 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 25 

Received from city in 1885 $43,898 16 

Received from school fuud in 1885 



Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 40 

Paid officers in institution 2 

Paid servants 7 

Boys under twelve 214 

Boys over twelve 4 

Girls under twelve 213 

Girls over twelve 23 

Orphans, unable to report. 

Half -orphans, unable to report. 

Receiving industrial training 



Extract from the report of Assistant Secretary of the Board : 

The department for girls is connected with the Convent proper, 
and is a series of brick buildings connected with covered corridors. 
The department for boys is in a separate building some little distance 
from the Convent. Each department is under charge of a Sister with 
several associates. The rooms are large, light and airy, ceilings high, 
and capable of good ventilation — in fact, the air in all the rooms was 
good. The rooms, and every thing throughout the asylum, were in 
remarkably good order and condition, and its appointments are very 
complete. 

The children were very neat and clean in their person and cloth- 
ing, evidencing the best of care on the part of the Sisters. There 
were no sick in the institution. They have fine hospital accommoda- 
tions in the attic of the buildings, both for girls and boys ; these were 
entirely unoccupied. « 

The asylum has had a remarkably rapid growth. It was incor- 
porated in 1879, and when Miss Carpenter visited it in August, 1880, 
there were about ninety children present. I believe on the day of my 
visit there were five hundred, about equally divided between the sexes. 
They were all, or nearly all, committed children from the city or from 
Westchester county ; just how many from the latter, I do not know, 
but I believe quite a large proportion. 

My impressions of the asylum are all very favorable, but I think 
it has quite the number of children it is capable of accommodating, 
although 1 would not like to make a very positive assertion upon this 
until I obtain more accurately the dimensions of the dormitories, 
which, I will say, however, did not appear overcrowded on the day of 
my visit. 

I did not see a single case which excited a suspicion of sore eyes. 
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St. James' Home. 

Founded in 1879. 

Under charge of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. 

No. 21 Oliver and 26 James streets. 

Objects: "To receive homeless and destitute children committed by 
the magistrates of the city of New York." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 164 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 38 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 25 

Received from city in 1885 $13,914 13 

Received from school fund in 1885 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 9 

Paid servants 2 

Girls under twelve 102 

Girls over twelve 37 

Orphans 37 

Half-orphans 80 

Receiving industrial training 75 

The Medical Inspector of the New York city commissioners reports 
as follows : 

Since the last report several alterations have been made in this insti- 
tution, the principal one being the procuring of an additional house 
on Oliver street, the buildings now running from James to Oliver 
street. This building on Oliver street is connected with the middle 
building by means of a wooden passage-way. It is three stories and 
basement high and is built of brick. The first floor is used as a chapel 
and reception rooms ; on the second floor are accommodations for the 
Sisters, they having vacated the top floor of the building on James 
street, formerly occupied by them. 

The third or top floor is used as an infirmary and is large, clean and 
airy. On this floor is a bath-room and water-closet. The bath-tub is 
made of zinc and the water-closet is one of the patent hygeia closets 
with fine flush of water. * 

The pipes are trapped and every thing is in good condition. In the 
house No. 26 James street, the first floor was formerly used as recep- 
tion rooms. This is now used as a class-room. The second floor con- 
tinues as a class-room. 

The slate troughs, with pipe and spigots for running water for wash- 
ing, are in the halls of the third and fourth floors of this house, and in 
the play-room on the first floor of the middle house. In order to pre- 
vent the children from using the water in common, which runs along 
the bottom of the trough, and to force them to use water directly from 
the spigots, wooden open work screens are put at the bottom of the 
trough; these allow the water to run along and prevent it being gotten 
at, as they are raised three or four inches from the bottom of the 
trough. 
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There was formerly a school sink closet in the yard under the pas- 
sage-way joining the two houses. This has been done away with, and 
in its place four improved pan closets have been placed. 

The communication between the water-closets in the middle house, 
which were just in the corners of the dormitories, and the sewer, has 
been cut off and the use of these closets discontinued. The closets and 
all the pipes connected with them should be removed, and it was so 
recommended to the Sister in charge who promised it should be done.* 

The sheets were formerly changed every three weeks. A complete 
change is now made every two weeks. 

There are at present 140 children in the house ranging in age from 
five years to twelve. Taking them as a whole the condition is good. 
There have been a number of cases of ophthalmia, but Drs. Roosa and 
Emerson were called in and they succeeded in getting the disease 
under control. There are at present about a dozen cases that show 
signs of eye trouble, most of them, however, to only a slight degree, 
but it would be better to isolate these few so that the many would be 
entirely free from risk. 

The Hebeew Sheltering Guardian Society of New York City. 

Founded in 1879. 

Boys* department, 313 East Fifty-sixth street and 320 and 360 East 
Fifty-seventh street. Girls 9 Department, Avenue A, and Eighty - 
seventh street. 

Objects: "To receive destitute, etc., children committed by courts 
and magistrates, pursuant to the laws of the State, etc." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 472 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 160 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 ' 125 

Received from city in 1885 $34,396 50 

Received from school fund in 1885 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Paid oflicers 9 

Paid servants 34 

Boys under twelve ? ... 120 

Boys over twelve 8 

Girls under twelve 186 

Girls over twelve 10 

Orphans 4 

Half -orphans 144 

Receiving industrial training 14 

All the boys in this institution attend the public schools, which 
I regard as an inestimable advantage to them, bringing them into con- 
tact with the outside world, breaking up the monotony of institution 
life, preserving their health by daily change of air and surroundings, 

♦The Sister in charge states on January 10th that this all has been done. 
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• 
and going far to counteract mmj of the dangers incident to the con- 
gregating of children in large institutions. Dividing the children up 
into different families is also a great benefit to them, as each house is 
practically an institution by itself. The children generally looked 
well and were evidently clean. The arrangements as to bathing, etc., 
are quite good, each child having a separate towel, the clothing was 
extremely neat and there was plenty of it, and each child has his own 
clothes all marked. Each wears a nightgown. 

Indeed, the children seem as well cared for as it is possible in 
houses quite unsuited for the purpose to which they are put, but it 
would be very objectionable to keep them in their present quarters, ex- 
cept for the fact that they are out of the house so many hours in the 
day. It would be an immense advantage to them, were the managers 
to buy or hire a farm and take all boys over eleven years out of the 
city. 

The girls' building is much more suitable for an institution than the 
small houses occupied by the boys; it is indeed Very excellently ar- 
ranged, and was found in exceedingly good order. It was formerly 
the Hebrew Home for the Aged and Infirm. 

All the children except one hundred, who are below the school age, 
attend the public school, being accompanied in their walks to and fro 
by a governess. 

There is a good sized play-ground for -a city institution, and the 
whole institution presents a favorable appearance, the children look- 
ing well. 

Dominican Convent of our Lady of the Rosary. 

Founded in 1879. 

Under charge of the Dominican Sisters. 

New York City and Rockland County. 

Objects : " Religious, charitable, educational and reformatory work." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 511 

Committed fey magistrates as destitute in 1885 199 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 96 

Received from city in 1885 $33,429 70 

Received from school fund in 1885 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters '....' 32 

Paid officers and servants in institution 17 

Boys under twelve 135 

Boys over twelve 

Girls under twelve 206 

Girls over twelve 58 

Orphans 69 

Half-orphans 171 

Boys receiving industrial training 

Girls receiving industrial training 132 

29 ~~~"~* 
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City Institution. 
East Sixty-third street. 

Inspected by the Medical Inspector, who reports as follows * 

When the institution was visited before, it had only been occupied 
for a short time and only a comparatively small number of children 
were being taken care of, 138 in all ; now there are 304, so that an 
over-crowded state exists. The younger children in some cases are 
made to sleep two in a bed. 

The school-rooms are inadequate in size and number ; in one case 
110 children being crowded into a room which would be a proper size 
for about 50. In fact, an unhealthy atmosphere pervades all these 
rooms and the children show the effect in a general unhealthy look. 

The lavatory on the third floor is unchanged, the same slate trough, 
the same spigots and the same chance for contagion. It was recom- 
mended that gratings be placed half way up the trough so that the 
children should not be able to get at the water in the trough, but 
would be obliged to wash in that coming directly from the spigots. 
Two towels are supplied each week. 

Owing to the increase in the number of children, more beds have 
had to be placed in each of the dormitories. That on the second 
floor, which formerly contained forty-two beds, now contains seventy- 
five. Those on the third floor, formerly contained forty-nine beds 
each, now one has seventy-one and the other seventy-seven. That on 
the top floor has sixty-one beds, having formerly contained thirty. 

With the exception of that on the top floor, these dormitories 
will not average two hundred and seventy-five cubic feet of air to each 
inmate, and that on the top floor only about three hundred cubic feet. 
This is certainly not enough. 

On the top floor, one of the rooms in the front of the building has 
been appropriated for the accommodation of those with sore eyes. At 
present it has five inmates. It measures nineteen feet six inches deep, 
eleven feet wide, twelve feet high and has one window. 

At present there are fourteen cases in the infirmary for the most 
part affected with scrofula. 

The children were examined in their class-rooms. Numerous cases 
of ophthalmia were found, principally among the youngest children who 
were in the play-room, fully fifty per cent of whom were affected. In 
all there were certainly between sixty and seventy children affected 
with the trouble, in its various stages of development, not including 
the five in whom the disease had been recognized and who were par- 
tially isolated on the top floor. The general appearance of the children 
is bad, and unless great care is taken there is likely to be serious trouble 
not alone with the eyes but in some other form, but what, it would be 
hard to say. 

The overcrowding in the school-rooms and dormitories should be 
stopped. This of course can only be done by diminishing the num- 
ber of children in the institution. 

All the cases of fully developed ophthalmia should be thoroughly 
isolated, and carefully and systematically treated, and all suspected 
cases should also be separated and properly cared for. The trough- 
washing arrangements should if possible be done away with, or if this 
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cannot be done, grating should be spread across the troughs as men- 
tioned above, so as to force the children to wash at the spigots. The 
water-closets should be removed from the proximity of dormitories 
and they should be kept cleaner than they are at present. 

Asylum of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkill. 

Inspected by the Assistant Secretary of the Board, who reported as 
follows : 

Both visitations of the asylum at Sparkill made during the year, 
have been unfortunate in being attempted upon the same day as visits 
at Nanuet and Blauveltville, so that there was not sufficient time for 
thorough work. 

On the last visit, November 11, there were seventy-four children, 
all boys, present. These were still domiciled at night in the large 
tent near the frame dwelling, which is used for the Sisters* residence 
and for school-rooms, dining-room, kitchen, etc. The tent was in the 
same condition as when seen last spring, except that there were fifty- 
seven beds, and in seventeen instances the children slept two in a bed. 
I am unable to state the condition of the children, as it was too late 
to examine them. Most of the time at the asylum, was spent in a 
hasty run over the new asylum buildings in course of erection. One 
of these is nearly completed, and can probably be occupied by the 1st 
of December. The other will probably be ready by mid-winter. 
Judging from what could be seen of them in their incomplete condi- 
tion on this brief visit, they appeared excellently well planned and 
inexpensive. They will probably accommodate about two hundred 
children, though the Sister in charge thought a somewhat larger 
number. 

There are twenty-seven acres of land connected with the institution. 

St. Ann's Home. 

Founded in 1879. 

Under charge of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 

East Ninetieth street. 

Objects : " To receive orphans and destitute children. " 

Total number of inmates in 1885 107 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 3 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 20 

Received from city in 1885 $3,185 44 

Received from school fund in 1885 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 6 

Paid officers in institution 

Paid servants 

Girls under twelve 37 

Girls over twelve * 41 
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Orphans 25 

Half-orphans 40 

Receiving industrial training 78 

The Medical Inspector of the N. Y. City Commissioners reports as 
follows concerning this institution : 

At present the institution consists of four small brick houses three 
stories and cellar high, built many years ago, facing Ninetieth street. 
A new building on the corner of Avenue A and Ninetieth street is in 
course of construction, which it is hoped will be ready for occupancy 
by March, for at present the accommodations are far from being suffi- 
cient. There are at present seventy-four inmates, ranging in age 
from four to twenty years, and owing to the want of room, in many- 
cases the children have to sleep two in a bed. The privies in the yard 
are dilapidated and dirty. 

It is proposed when these buildings are vacated to turn one of 
them into an infirmary; another is to be appropriated to the babies 
from the other institution under the charge of the sisters, and the 
other two houses will be kept in all probability for such inmates as 

pay. 

The children are not in good condition. Their general look is un- 
healthy and in quite a number of cases there is ophthalmia. I should 
say that there were about fifteen cases in the institution, none in a 
very aggravated state and most very mild and easily stopped if prop- 
erly treated. 

When the change is made into the new building, undoubtedly the 
condition of the children will improve, but care should be taken to 
get the eyes in good condition by that time. This is the one suggestion 
that under the circumstances your examiner ventures to make, feel- 
ing that with the change the other faults will be remedied. 

St. Michael's Home. 

Founded in 1884. 

Under charge of Sisters of the Order of the Presentation. 

Green Ridge, Staten Island. 

Objects: "To receive destitute children of the parish of St. 
Michael. ,, 

Total number of inmates in 1885 66 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 35 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 (of those com- 
mitted) 1 

Received from city in 1885 $3,810 59 ! 

Received from scliool fund in 1885 



Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 8 

Paid servants, none except the farmer. 

Boys under twelve 30 

Boys over twelve 2 
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Girls under twelve 24 

Girls over twelve 1 

Orphans 2 

Half -orphans 45 

Eeceiving industrial training 

Amount of land connected with institution, acres 80 

This is a new institution, and is peculiar because its certificate of 
incorporation contains provisions which seem to guard against all the 
evils which have been found to vitiate the good done by many of the 
other homes for children in New York, especially those established 
under the laws passed during the last ten years. St. Michael's Home 
is a parochial home for the parish of St. Michael and can receive 
only such children as have a claim on that parish, after a year's resi- 
dence within its boundaries. It cannot receive from the city any 
larger sum than is necessary for the maintenance of a moderate number^ 
of children, because after receiving board for fifty children, the manage- 
ment is pledged not to ask from the public funds for more than $1 
per week for each child committed. Thus there is no temptation to 
be lax in regard to admissions. It will be interesting to read the 

following extracts from the certificate of incorporation : 

****** 

"I. That the name or title by which such society shall be known in 
law is ' St. Michael's Home.' 

" II. That the particular business and objects of such society are the 
establishing and maintaining an institution for the care, support and 
maintenance 

" 1st — Of destitute children who shall have resided within the limits 
of St. Michael's parish in the city of New York for at least one year 
previous to admission in the home ; such parish being now bounded 
by Twenty-eighth and Thirty-eighth streets and Eighth, avenue and 
the North Eiver in said city, such destitute children not to be retained 
in the institution after reaching fourteen years of age. 

"2nd. When permitted by its means and facilities, of any destitute 
persons. 

" 3rd. That after fifty children, supported and maintained by such 

society, have received the full " per capita " allowance out of the public 

funds, such society will not ask for more than one dollar per week of 

public funds for each additional child." 

* * * * * * 

The relation between the managers of this institution and the 
children whom it receives, is different from that between the managers 
of institutions generally, and their inmates, because the latter have 
been known to the former before their admissiou to the Home, and 
they are not, by the fact of that admission, cut off from their own 
parents entirely. The parents cannot impose on the managers, by a 
pretense of poverty, inducing them to receive or retain their children 
when there is no actual necessity for them to surrender them, and the 
whole future of the children must be much more hopeful than that 
of those children who are gathered up from all four quarters of the 
city, and committed to a great institution, not to hear' of their 
parents for years perhaps, while the managers know nothing of the 
children themselves, of their characters, antecedents or relations. 
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St. Michael's Home is situated on Staten Island near Green Ridge. 
The farm contains eighty acres, and when bought, two years ago, had 
a farm-house and some farm buildings upon it. Since then two frame 
buildings, used for kitchen and dining-room and gate-house, and a new 
brick building, have been put up. The last is for the boys of the 
institution, and is very pleasant, light and airy. It is almost, if not 
entirely fire-proof, and Kev. Arthur J. Donnelly, who has the direction 
of the affairs of the institution, requires that the children shall sleep on 
the first floor, in order to escape easily in case of fire, while the upper 
story is used for a school-room and tnere is a cellar in which the boys 
can black their boots etc. There are two fire-proof stair cases, and a 
fire-proof passage- way, leading from the old farm-house, where the girls 
and nuns live, to the new building. The parish of St. Michael is 
most fortunate in having a large number of nuns to teach in their 
parochial school in the city, and in having been able to remove eight 
of them to take charge of this new home. There are no hired servants 
in the house, and all the arrangements for the care of the children seem 
most excellent. These number about fifty, and present a most healthy 
and happy appearance ; they lead a natural, cheerful life, helping in 
the work of the house, tending their little gardens, and presenting a 
marked contrast to the less fortunate little ones who are shut up, under 
strict rule, in some of the monster institutions of the city. It would 
be a most happy thing for the city, could each Catholic parish establish 
and support its own country home, and have parental over-sight of all 
its own children, thus cutting off the supply from which the large 
institutions are fed. 

St. Agatha's Home. 

Founded in 1884. 

Under charge of Sisters of Charity. 

Nanuet, Eockland County, N. Y. 

Objects: " The care, maintenance and education of orphans and other 
children, and the instruction of such children in some useful trade or 
business." 

Total number of inmates in 1885 4 208 

Committed by magistrates as destitute in 1885 131 

Discharged to parents or friends in 1885 54 

Eeceived from city in 1885 $11,824 85 

Eeceived from school fund in 1885 

Census, December 31, 1885. 

Sisters 10 

Paid officers in institution, physician. 

Paid servants in institution 6 

Paid servants on farm 6 

Boys under twelve 32 

Boys over twelve 

Girls under twelve 155 

Girls over twelve , 13 

Orphans, not able to report. 
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Half-orphans, not able to report. 
Keceiving industrial training. . . . 



Inspected by the Assistant-Secretary, who reports as follows : 

The St Agatha's Home for Children, was incorporated under the 
general law for the incorporation of charitable and benevolent socie- 
ties, by a certificate approved by this Board, and filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State February 5, 1885. 

The approval of the Board was granted after due inquiry and in- 
vestigation, and a favorable report by its standing committee on De- 
pendent and Delinquent Children. The committee of the Board 
invited the co-operation of the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, and a letter from the President of the Society, 
in which he speaks of the institution proposed to be incorporated, as 
" admirably formed and thoroughly adapted for the work which it 
proposes to undertake," is on the files of the office. 

The objects or " work," as stated in the certificate of incorporation, 
are " the care, maintenance and education of orphan and other chil- 
dren, the instruction of such children in some useful trade or busi- 
ness, and the training and employment of such children and others in 
some useful branches of manufacture " 

The corporators are Sisters of Charity connected with St. Joseph's 
Home for the Aged, 209 West Fifteenth street, New York. 

The Home is located about a mile from Nan uet, a small station on 
the New York and New Jersey Northern Railroad, twenty-five miles 
from the city. The site is a moderate elevation, the ground sloping 
from the buildings in such manner as to give excellent facilities for 
drainage and the bestowal of sewage. 

The Home has been twice visited by the writer during the year; 
first on the 18fch of March, in company with Commissioner Milhau, 
and on the 11th of November. It has also been visited on other occa- 
sions during the year by Commissioners Carpenter and Milhau. On 
each occasion of the writer's visits, every department of the asylum 
was inspected thoroughly, and exhaustive inquiries were made relative 
to its management. Every thing was scrupulously neat and clean : 
the children cleanly in person and clothing, and abundantly provided 
with raiment suited for the season. Their scalps were apparently 
healthy, hair clean and well combed. 

The dormitories were in perfect order, the air good, and the means 
of ventilation unobstructed. The character, condition and quantity 
of beds and bedding were good and sufficient. There was no over- 
crowding ; each child occupied its own bed, and all have careful attend- 
ance and supervision during the night, from the Sisters who occupy a 
room adjoining each dormitory. 

The water supply was ample, and the closets clean and free from 
odors. The bathing and washing facilities were in good order, with 
an adequate supply of towels and other appliances. 

The dining-rooms were in good order as to cleanliness and general 
appearance, and from the statements made, the diet is suitable and 
sufficient. Meat is allowed at the mid-day meal, and a liberal supply 
of milk is provided. Four cows are kept upo*n the farm, and in addi- 
tion to their supply, eighty quarts are purchased daily. 

On the last visit some of the rooms were not properly warmed, 
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owing to the delay of the contractor in putting in additional boilers 
to replace the hot air furnaces which had been removed. With this 
exception, on both visits, every building, every room, every appur- 
tenance was found in perfect order, the provisions abundant, and the 
care and attendance all that could be desired. 

In November, the visitor found that of total population of one 
hundred and twenty children, fifty were quarantined in a ward of 
one of the dormitories, and sixteen others in a hospital tent located 
some two hundred feet from the buildings. It seems that in June, 
diphtheria broke out among the children, resulting in twenty-three 
cases and ten deaths. About the same time appeared an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes of a contagious or infectious nature, of which, up to 
the date of the visit last referred to, there had been forty-three cases. 
The strictest inquiry which the writer could institute, failed to elicit 
any facts or disclose any conditions which would favor the theory that the 
disease was originally developed in the asylum. The children are 
in charge of devoted, skilled and experienced attendants, are well fed, 
well clothed, well cared for in every respect, and are individualized so 
far as it seems possible in an asylum ; every appurtenance of the 
asylum has been made as nearly perfect as possible, and the location 
and surroundings are apparently as healthful as could be selected. It 
is more probable that the germ of the disease was first brought into 
the asylum, by some child that had not received proper medical exam- 
ination at the House of Reception in the city. The writer has no in- 
formation as to the precautions taken there to guard against the 
admission of children tfcus affected to the Home. There certainly 
should be a thorough medical examination in every case, and strict 
quarantine until all danger of infection is removed. So far as 
appeared or could be ascertained, every means had been and was 
being used for the proper care, of the sick and to prevent the spread 
of the disease. The attending physician visits three or four times 
a week, and every suspicious case is at once quarantined, which is 
strict in respect to every thing in use by the children or those attend- 
ing upon them. The marked cases are removed to the hospital 
tent, where they are under care of a paid, professional nurse. This 
tent had answered its purpose remarkably well, but as it is unpro- 
vided with proper heating appliances for more severe weather, the 
barn or carriage-house is being fitted up for a hospital, and to this the 
children will be or have been removed. 

The attending physician stated, on the occasion of the last visit, 
that he thought the disease was then under control and that there was 
little fear of its further spread. 

Some of the children have been severely injured by the disease. 
The undoubted fact that all the conditions favoring the development 
of purulent diseases of the eyes, are present among the associates and j 

in the abodes of the great majority of tbe children, before they are \ 

received at the asylum, should leave no question as to the necessity of 
extraordinary precautions being taken, to prevent the admission to the 
asylum of the contagion of this terrible disease. 

The following tables are compiled from the foregoing reports, and 
give some interesting statistics for the year 1885, and also the census 
of each institution on December 31 of that year : 
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By the foregoing reports and tables it appears that during 1885 
19,256 children were sheltered for a longer or shorter period within 
the walls of institutions in New York city — were removed, that is, 
from their own families. 

The reports and tables also show that on the last day of 1885 there 
were resident in twenty-nine institutions 6,117 boys under twelve, 1,577 
boys over twelve, 5,107 girls under twelve, 1,444 girls over twelve, a 
total of 14,245, and that among these children there were 1,722 orphans, 
and 6,012 half-orphans. It would have been very desirable to have ob- 
tained the exact proportion of half orphans that had fathers living, 
because this class of children have less claim upon public and private 
charity than those whose mothers are left to support them, a woman's 
wages being usually fixed on the theory that she nas only herself to care 
for, while a man is supposed to be supporting a family. At the time that 
the other statistics were gathered, however, this interesting item was 
neglected, and it is now impossible to obtain the figures for that date — 
those given are for June, 1886, and are incomplete. They show that 
there were at that time 1,503 children in fifteen institutions whose 
fathers were living. In this connection it may be suggested that the 
managers of all institutions should be much more strict in demanding 
payment for board of children from their parents in these cases, ana 
where both parents are living, than where the mother is left alone. 

Into seven institutions (which received from the city $829,504) the 
children were received simply at the will of the managers, and may be 
retained until they are grown up, at the expense of the city, if the 
managers so desire. Two thousand seven hundred and ninety-eight 
children were committed by magistrates as destitute, during the year 
1885, and these also may be retained until they reach the age of six- 
teen years, the city paying meanwhile $2 per week for each. This 
latter class of children, those committed as destitute by magistrates, 
is one created by the law of 1875, and in December, 1885, they num- 
bered 5,664. This includes 2,866 remaining over from 1884, and is an 
increase of 779 over the total in December of that year. 

Of the whole number in the institutions, as has already been stated, 
3,021 are over twelve, and 3,052 are receiving industrial training. 
This is a very encouraging showing. 

Apart from all consideration for the immediate pecuniary interest of 
the tax-payers of the city, it is well to consider the effect of the 
present system upon the children who are thus supported, upon their 
parents, and upon the condition of society in the future. In regard 
to the children themselves, it may be said to be an acknowledged fact 
that a large institution (any one that collects under its roof more than 
one hundred children) tends to produce upon its inmates after the 
lapse of a certain time, effects that are not desirable for those who 
ought eventually to become independent, self-reliant members of 
society. The necessity of controlling so many individuals leads to the 
adoption of rules and discipline which unfit those accustomed to it for 
self-government, and of course if this is true of institutions contain- 
ing one hundred children, it is still more true of those which have 
twice, or nine or ten times that number. Children, if kept long in an 
institution (in a "well-managed" institution, of course) are apt to 
lose their power of guiding themselves, and are not fitted for life on an 
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equal footing with those who, from childhood, have had all their 
faculties exercised and trained. 

Besides these considerations as to character, and moral and mental 
independence, the question of health is an important one in these large 
and frequently overcrowded institutions. 

The possible scourge of all such is ophthalmia, and I have only to 
quote from papers by Drs. 0. R. Agnew and R. H. Derby, authorities 
upon the subject, to show how vital is its importance. 

In 1881, the State Board of Health printed in its annual report 
" Notes on Contagious Diseases of the Eyes," by Dr. Agnew, who 
says: 

" Many evils exist in the method of treating children upon the con- 
gregate plan in schools and reformatories. I propose in the following 
brief chapter to call attention to one of them which does not seem to 
attract the attention its gravity demands. I refer to communicable eye 
disease. I constantly see in my practice at the Manhattan Eye and 
Ear Hospital, New York, and elsewhere, patients who have contracted 
these diseases and got as a consequence, some lesion of the palpebral 
conjunctiva or cornea, which has either resulted in blindness or such 
impairment of vision, or of the power of endurance of their eyes, as 
to reduce greatly the industrial capacity of the individual. 

"Diseases of the conjunctiva and of the cornea are largely the 
cause of prevailing blindness, and yet they belong in a great degree to 
the class of preventable diseases. The fact that they do fall into this 
class gives to the sanitarian and to the legislators a special opportunity 
and advantage for inquiry, advice, and legal enactment to limit or 
prevent their prevalence. 
♦ * * * * • * * * * 

" The occurrence of an epidemic of purulent ophthalmia not only 
produces cases of partial or entire blindness, but spoils the integrity 
of the lining of the eyelids. This latter condition, of proliferation or 
thickening of the conjunctiva of the eyelids, and production of so- 
called granulations, is a most obstinate and incorrigible affection. It 
leads in very many cases to a life of troublesome eyes, to cloudy cornea 
and imperfect sight, or ultimately ulcerations, staphyloma, and pos- 
sibly destruction of one or both eyes. 

" The bad effects of this preventable malady are not confined to the 
limited school life, but run through the entire career of the sufferer 
or make him a vehicle of contagion to others. I have often seen an 
entire family innoculated by the arrival in their midst of a case from 
a public institution. I have seen it carried into a community and 
there spread by a child discharged from such a school. It will be seen 
that we have not only the acute malady to deal with, but the baneful 
after effects, in blindness, chronic eye trouble and the spread of ca- 
tarrhal eye disease in tenements and other communities." 

Dr. R. H. Derby, in a paper read before the medical society in May, 
1885, speaks as follows: 

"In an experience of fourteen years as officer of one of the largest 
ophthalmic hospitals of the country, the writer has over and over again 
had children brought to him from some of our city institutions with 
their sight irreparably damaged, and with the sad statement, doubtless 
true, that before they were taken from their homes their eyes were 
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perfectly sound. It was with a view of seeing how far this malady 
might exist among the children cared for in the asylums of this city, 
that the investigations now detailed were made. 
********* 

"My purpose in these investigations will have been attained if I have 
drawn attention to the fact that in the asylums of our city, where chil- 
dren in large numbers are housed,and where the inmates are taken from 
the over- crowded, illy ventilated, unheal thful homes of the poor, there 
exists to an alarming extent a disease fraught with danger to the eyes 
of all assembled there; We have seen that this affection may be pres- 
ent without attracting the attention of the lay attendants of the chil- 
dren, and without calling for or receiving the care of the visiting phy- 
sician of the institution. In certain cases, it is true, if the subject is 
well nourished, and the hygienic surroundings good, the eye trouble 
disappears without treatment. In too many cases, however, the dis- 
ease, which has once established itself, goes on insidiously undermin- 
ing the health of the eyes and there comes a period when the affection 
is acute, and we hear of an epidemic of contagious ophthalmia. Fort- 
unate, then, are the unhappy inmates of such an institution, if many 
eyes are not lost before the disease can be controlled. The statistics 
taken from the asylums are appalling enough. We have found among 
7,440 children that 1,428 or 19.19 per cent, nearly one out of every 
five, had communicable eye-disease, which he was liable to transfer to 
his neighbor. Nor does the trouble cease here, as has been observed 
in several of the institutions we have visited. So soon as an unusual 
number are found to suffer from sore eyes, it is not an uncommon 
practice for those who have the children in charge to send back to 
their former homes the worst cases, with the statement that it is bet- 
ter that, until the child recovers, treatment should be procured out- 
side of the institution; only those who are familiar with the homes of 
the poor in a great city, can appreciate what a hardship is now wrought 
upon the unhappy guardians of such children. It is impossible that 
a child afflicted with contagious eye-disease should receive in its tene 
ment-house home, adequate treatment. This class of cases is often 
refused shelter in our best equipped eye infirmaries. The child must 
be brought three times, at least, in the week to the clinic tor out -door 
patients. The already over-taxed parent must see to it that this fre- 
quent attendance is not neglected. The child becomes a fresh centre 
of contagium in the crowded, illy cared-f or home, where the tood -supply 
is scanty and the simplest rules of hygiene are neglected. The case 
must often be neglected, and neglect, means advance of the morbid 
process, and permanent, irreparable damage to the eyes.'' 

After the effect upon the children themselves, must be considered the 
influence on their parents, of being deprived of the care and responsi- 
bility of their children. One of the strongest motives to self-control, 
to exertion, and indeed to all virtue is removed, when parents are 
relieved of all care of their children during their tender years, the 
sources of the greatest happiness of the average human being are de- 
stroyed, and the tie between parents and children can never become 
what it would otherwise be — in fact the very foundation of the safety 
of the State is struck at by destroying the home, which is not only 
the nursery of all happy and innocent pleasures, but the school of all 
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desirable and worthy qualities, especially in the parents. However 
hard it may be for the children to be deprived of the influence of their 
parents, it is a fai greater moral loss to the parents to be deprived of 
the influence of their children, for in the action and reaction between 
the character of the parent and child, it is the parent who receives 
the strongest impress. The above applies to the average parent, not 
to human beings that have fallen so low that they are beyond the 
reach of natural influences, but in our present system, by which 
children are removed from the charge of their parents just at the age 
when they require most personal care and sacrifice from the latter, the 
danger is that these may, simply by being thus released from natural 
affections, duties and responsibilities, sink below the moral level they 
would otherwise have maintained, and that, having so fallen, they 
will drag their children down with them, when these, having reached 
an age when they can be made to contribute to the support or profit 
of their parents, are returned to them. 

The evil to the community at large is two-fold, as appears from 
from what has already been said. The unnatural education of the 
children who are collected into institutions during their early years, 
develops a class of persons who are more likely than the average man 
or woman to become dependent upon others for their maintenance, 
while the unnatural freedom from care, responsibility and human ties, 
which results to their parents from being relieved of "the support, often 
undoubtedly causes these latter to become mischievous members of 
society. Thus we have presented to us in New York a problem of the 
greatest importance. 

The present system of caring for the dependent children of the city 
contains within itself a principle of growth, by which the numbers of 
such children are increased at a much faster ratio than the population 
of the city, regardless of good times or of bad times, and thus a heavy 
present burden is laid on the tax payer, while it also appears that the 
final effects of the system are often not good, either tor the children 
themselves, their parents or the city. 

The large per capita appropriation from the public funds to private 
institutions in New York, was pointed out in a report of the State 
Board of Charities, presented to the Assembly, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of April 16, 1880, as one cause of the growth of those institu- 
tions. 

The following words were used to show how these appropriations 
affected both the recipients of charity and those who administered it: 

" There is no check put upon the growth of the majority of these 
institutions, and in this direction they combine the disadvantages of 
both public and private charities, the recipients of their benefits hav- 
ing on the one hand no such sense of degradation as often deters 
persons from seeking relief in a public institution, and the managers, 
on the other, having no consideration of economy to force them to 
scrutinize with severity the claims of each applicant. Ou the con- 
trary, the per capita allowance may serve as an incentive to increase 
the size of the institution, because a larger number of persons can be 
much more cheaply maintained, in proportion, than a smaller, and 
thus an allowance which might be insufficient for a few, may be ren- 
dered ample by simply adding to the number of inmates, and the 
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temptation to be lax in regard to the admissions becomes almost over- 
powering. The admissions to most of these institutions depend solely 
on the will of the managers, and there is no power that can control 
them, except the Legislature itself. For every person admitted the 
per capita allowance is to be paid." 

Besides this cause however, another and very potent one, is that pro- 
vision of the law, that children whose board is to be paid from the 
public funds, shall, when practicable, be committed to institutions 
governed by the same religious faith as their parents. To persons 
who believe it to be a matter of vital importance to the human race 
that their own faith should be extended, this provision of law supplied 
the means to carry out the dearest wish .of their hearts. They had 
only to receive the children in order to obtain, not only a sufficient 
sum for their support, but also sufficient, with some charitable assistance 
and much economy, to hire or erect all the necessary buildings. Here 
we have two causes on the part of the managers for the great increase 
in the number of dependent children. There is no economical reason 
for refusing children, while there is the strongest religious motive for 
seeking new inmates, not only in New York itself, but even beyond 
its limits. And there are two kindred motives at work upon parents 
to induce them to give up their children. They are relieved of their 
support, and by the same means their children are benefited both for 
time and eternity. 

By the very statement of the causes of the evil, we seem to show how 
they may be removed: 

First. Some means should be provided, by which the-responsibility 
for all admissions to all institutions depending in whole or in part on 
the public funds for support, should be placed where it can oe ade- 
quately discharged ; no public money should be spent, except for the 
good of the community, that is, in cases where it is a necessity that 
the parents should be relieved of the care of their children. 

Second. It should be made the duty of some city official, to remove 
children from an institution when they are likely to suffer in health or 
character by being longer retained, and such official should also have 
the power to guard the public treasury, by placing dependent children 
in places where they may be self-supporting, as soon as they are old 
enough to work. 

As far as I can see, there is no remedy for the present evils, except 
to create a new officer of the city government, who shall have sole au- 
thority over all children who are supported by the public, and I sub- 
mit the following bill as embodying my views of the duties of this 
official. 

An Act to create a department for the care of dependent children in 
the city of New York. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows ; 

Section 1. On May 1, 1886, the mayor of the city of New York 
shall appoint an officer to be called the Commissioner for Dependent 
Children of the City of New York. Said Commissioner shall have all 
the authority concerning the care, custody and disposition of the de- 
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pendent, pauper and vagrant children of the city of New York, which 
the Commissioners of Public Charities and Corrections now have, and 
he shall be subject to the same duties and obligations in respect to 
sach children as such Commissioners now are. He shall have the gen- 
eral direction and charge of all institutions belonging to the city of 
New York, which are or shall be devoted to the care of pauper and 
vagrant children, and all the property on Randall's island, belonging 
to the city of New York, shall be under his care and control. No 
person shall be received into any institution belonging to the city of 
New York on Randall's island who is over sixteen years of age, and no 
person shall be retained in any such institution after he or she shall 
nave become sixteen years of age. 

§ 2. The said Commissioner shall have power to place dependent 
children in private institutions, in which their maintenance is paid 
for in whole or part by the city, and he shall also have power to re- 
move any child placed in any such institution by the Commissioner 
for Dependent Children, whenever he may think proper to do so. But 
he shall have no power to place any child who is over twelve years of 
age in auy private institution, and no child so placed by him shall be 
retained in any private institution at the expense of the city of New 
York, after it shall have reached the age of twelve years, except the 
institution be a reformatory. 

The said Commissioner shall have power to summon and compel 
the attendance of witnesses and to administer oaths, whenever he may 
deem it necessary to do so, in order to learn the propriety of placing 
a child in, or removing it from, an institution. All acts or parts of 
acts giving power to all other public dfficers or magistrates of the city 
of New York, to commit children to public or private institutions, 
except for violation of laws, are hereby repealed. 

All bills for the support of children placed in private institutions 
by the Commissioner for Dependent Children, shall be examined and 
approved by him, before they are presented to the Comptroller of the 
city of New York for payment. 

The Commissioner for Dependent Children shall publish once a 
month in the City Record, the name, and residence, of all children 
placed in, or removed from, an institution by him, and the name of 
such institution. 

§ 3. The said Commissioner for Dependent Children, unless sooner 
removed, shall hold office for six years, or until his successor shall be 
appointed. The Mayor of the city of New York shall remove the 
said commissioner whenever, in his opinion, the said Commissioner 
has neglected or violated his duty, or is unfit or imcompetent to per- 
form such duty, and the Mayor shall state the grounds for the removal 
of said Commissioner in the order making such removal. 

§ 4. The said Commissioner for Dependent Children shall receive a 
salary of $5,000 a year. 

§ 5. The Board of Estimate and Apportionment of the city of New 
York, shall have power to appropriate such sums as in their discretion 
they may deem advisable, from the general tax levy, from the excise 
fund, and from any other available fund, for the support of the child- 
ren under the charge of the Commissioner for Dependent Children, 
whether they be in institutions belonging to the city of New York or in 
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private institutions, and for the necessary expenses of the oversight 
and care of such children. No bills for the maintenance of children 
committed by the Commissioner for Dependent Children shall be paid 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, unless they are approved 
by the Commissioner for Dependent Children. 

§ 6. The Commissioner for Dependent Children shall, from time to 
time, visit and inspect every institution receiving payments under this 
act, and make all proper inquiries as to the maintenance, management 
and affairs of such institution, and shall make a report to the board 
of estimate and apportionment upon all these matters once every year 
or oftener, in his discretion. 

§ 7. The commissioner for dependent children shall, from time to 
time, fix and direct the particulars to be contained in, and tfye form, 
manner and time of making such reports as may seem to him proper 
for the carrying out of the provisions of this act, to be made to him 
by all institutions receiving payments under this act, and shall fix and 
direct the form and manner of oath required for the verification of any 
such report, and the person by ^vhom such oath shall be made and be- 
fore whom such oath shall be subscribed, and all such institutions and 
their officers and managers shall observe and comply with all such di- 
rections, and the Commissioner for Dependent Children shall cause 
such reports to be published in the City Record. 

§ 8. Any person who knowingly and willfully makes or is a party 
to, or procures to be made, directly or indirectly, any false report un- 
der this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall thereby incur 
a penalty of $1,000, which penalty may be recovered, with costs, by 
the Comptroller of the city of New York, and it shall be the duty of 
such Comptroller to sue or prosecute therefor, and of the District At- 
torney of the county of New York, to bring such prosecution or suit 
at the request of such comptroller. 

§ 9. After May 1, 1886, all other acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith shall be repealed. 

§ 10. This act shall take effect May 1, 1886. 

Should this bill become a law, it seems impossible that it should 
not do much to remedy the evils that are acknowledgod to be almost 
inseparable from our present incoherent and irresponsible system of 
caring for the dependent children of New York city. 

The bill creates a new city officer, who shall have the sole control of ad- 
missions to and removals from.such institutions as now receive children 
under commitment by the magistrates. These latter officials have not 
the time to scrutinize carefully each case that is brought before them, 
and the responsibilities in this very important matter are so diffused, 
that no one individual can do much to remedy the existing evils. 

In fact the care of the thousands of children dependent on the city, 
and also the expenditure of over a million dollars of the property of 
the city have been delegated to private hands — no special official is 
charged with the duty of protecting the children on the one hand or 
the city treasury on the other, and, it would be difficult for any of the 
existing officials to find the authority upon which he could act. It 
is time that the responsibility and control should be placed somewhere. 

The experience of Brooklyn during the ten years succeeding the 
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passage of the " Children's Law/' in relation to children dependent 
on the public for support, is very interesting, and, when compared with 
the course of events in New York city, as shown by the foregoing re- 
port, cannot fail also to be instructive. 

In Brooklyn (or in Kings county rather), there were in August 
1875, about 300 children in the "Nursery," a branch of the Alms- 
house. These were, at that time, transferred to sectarian institutions, 
and the number of dependent children at once increased wonderfully. 
In August of each of the succeeding five years, the number supported 
by the county was as follows : 



1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


670 


874 


1,169 


1,404 


1,479 



That is, an increase of 500 per cent, in six years, dating from and 
including 1875. 

In 1880, a law relating to Kings county was passed by the Legisla- 
ture, forbidding payments from the public funds for the support of 
any dependent, unless such dependent had been committed by the 
Commissioners of Charities and Corrections, and giving these latter 
officers the authority to bind out minors. 

During the three years following the passage of this law, the number 
of dependent children was somewhat diminished. The numbers were : 



1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1,368 


1,429 


1,492 



At the latter date, the Commissioners of Charities and Corrections, 
finding the number again increasing unduly, undertook a thorough 
inquiry into the antecedents of the children supported, which resulted 
in the discharge of 265, who were not entitled to public support. 
Among these, the most flagrant case was that of three children, who 
had been maintained at the expense of the county for more than five 
years, though they owned $2,100, of which their mother drew the in- 
terest, while she also kept a shop in Jersey City. Besides this class of 
cases, 390 were discharged at the request of their parents or friends, 
or were placed with other families, making 655 discharged against 
476 committed in the year ending August 1, 1884, at which date only 
1,313 remained to be supported by the county. 

The same course was pursued by the Commissioners during the fol- 
lowing year, 414 being discharged after investigation, and 255 upon 
the request of parents or friends, or placed in families, 669 in all dis- 
charged, while 587 were committed, and the total number dependent 
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on the county was reduced on August 1, 1885, to 1,231. It is instruct- 
ive to note that during this year 1,049 applications for admissions to 
institutions were made, 321 of which were peremptorily rejected, while 
141 did not renew the application after investigation. 

It appears from the above account that in 1885 Kings county, with 
a population of 710,480, had to support only 1,231 dependent children, 
at a cost of $115,830, while New York, with a population only twice as 
large, suported 14,234 children, or twelve times as many, and paid 
about twelve times as much as Kings county. 

It can scarcely be doubted that this tremendous burden, borne un- 
necessarily as it would seem, bjr New York, must result from the de- 
fective system there existing, since the condition of the people of the 
two cities cannot be so different as to account for any large part of it, 
and since the same tendency to a rapid and unreasonable increase in 
the number of children to be supported at the public expense in sec- 
tarian institutions, was found in Kings county during the time that 
the same system was in existence there. 

Nevertheless, I do not recommend for New York the remedy which 
has proved so efficacious in Kings county, for various reasons: 

1st. The work to be done in New York is of such great magnitude 
and importance that it requires the whole time and attention of a spe- 
cial officer, and he would need several assistants. 

2d. The Department of Public Charities and Correction of New 
York is already overwhelmed by its various incongruous branches of 
work, and it could not undertake any thing else. 

3rd. It would be extremely undesirable to have the dependent 
children placed under the care of officers having the charge of paupers 
and criminals. When the Department of Public Charities and Cor- 
rection had charge of these children before the passage of the law of 
1875, the results were very bad, and one of the incidental benefits to 
be hoped for from the passage of the bill which I have recommended in 
this report, would be the removal of the defective children, now on 
Randall's Island, from the injurious associations forced upon them 
because they are the wards of the Department of Public Charities and 
Correction. 

[Respectfully submitted, 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 

Dated, January 12, 1886. 
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POORHOUSE ADMINISTRATION. 

ADDRESS MADE AT THE STATE CONVENTION OP THE 
SUPERINTENDENTS OP THE POOR, HELD AT WATER- 
TOWN, N. Y., July 21-23, 1885. 

By Commissioner Lbtcbwobte. 
[Appended by resolution of the Board.] 
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Mr. President and Members of the Convention : 

It is now thirteen years since I began to visit our poorhouses as a 
commissioner of thfe State Board of Charities. When I compare the 
present condition of these institutions with what it was in 1872, 1 am 
much gratified. There are few but have been greatly improved, and 
with some the change is so great as to mark an era in local history. 
During this period, I have, from time to time, inspected many poor- 
houses elsewhere. So far as my observation extends, the progress 
made by other States in this direction has not kept pace with our own. 
This advance in our poorhouse management mast afford encourage- 
ment to superintendents of the poor and keepers of poorhouses, es- 
pecially those who have been a long time in office and have sedulously 
labored to effect reforms. The faces of many such I am pleased to 
recognize in this audience. But however much has been done, much 
remains to be accomplished; and it is only by constant exertion that 
whatever standard of excellence has been achieved, can be maintained, 
to say nothing of raising it still higher. My aim shall be simply to 
emphasize a few general principles, and offer a few hints relating to 
poor house management. I do not know that I can tell you any- 
thing new — any thing that you are not already familiar with; but 
the old adage, " precept upon precept, line upon line/' may aptly apply 
to this subject. 

The first thing to be thought of in administering the affairs of a 
poorhouse, is to reduce the number of its inmates to the minimum. 
To this end the obligations of relatives should be looked into, and en- 
forced. The best medical treatment should be extended to restore 
health or remove disabilities, and suitable employment sought for 
those sufficiently recovered to be able to work for hire. An examina- 
tion should be made on entering, of the physical and mental condition 
of every pauper committed; also an inquiry into his personal history 
and habits. The facts obtained should be recorded in the books pro- 
vided for the purpose by the State Board of Charities, under chapter 
140, Laws of 1875. The ends aimed at may thus be more easily at- 
tained, while the keeping of these records will facilitate other studies 
into the causes of pauperism and crime, similar to that made by the 
State Board in 1874-5. 

The legal settlement of paupers should be scrutinized, in order that 
dependents belonging to other localities may be transferred to the care 
of their friends or to the proper authorities. In this way, individuals 
may, many times, be saved from becoming chronic paupers; besides, 
each locality is thus made to bear its own legitimate burdens, and at- 
tention is thereby directed to local abuses that are sources of pauperism. 
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The importance of this action respecting paupers belonging to other 
States and countries is demonstrated by the fact, that, from the passage 
of the Laws of 1873, chapter 661, and 1880, chapter 549, providing 
for the removal of State and alien pauj>ers, there were brought under 
the control of the State Board of Charities previous to October 1, 1884, 
of disabled and homeless persons having no legal settlement in this 
State, 13,151. Of this number, only 173 were remaining under State 
care, in the various State alms-houses, on the date last named. There 
were also thirty-two insane in State asylums and four children in 
orphan asylums. About 4,000, after recovering from their infirmi- 
ties, have been discharged, and in many cases aided in procuring 
situations to labor. The former residences or places of legal set- 
tlement of 7,862 have been traced out, and transportation furnished 
this number to their respective places of settlement, or to their friends 
in other States and countries; and the various cities and counties of 
the State have been relieved of the expense of maintaining this large 
number — a number more than sufficient to fill to their utmost capac- 
ity all the country poorhouses of the State. But very few of those 
transferred or discharged have returned. Assuming that these 7,862 
paupers would have proved permanent burdens, and estimating the 
average life of each after becoming a State charge, to continue but 
fifteen years, and the per capita cost of their maintenance at $1.75 per 
week, after deducting the appropriations that have been made from 
time to time for carrying out the State Pauper Law, a net saving is 
shown of $10,410,630. if not more than one-half of those sent out 
of the State had proved permanent charges, the net saving would still 
be about Jive and a quarter millions. I deem it but just to say in con- 
nection with this subject, that the work of executing this law involves 
close inquiry, extended travel, and patient dealing with a difficult 
class; and these, in addition to other statutory duties, devolving upon 
the Secretary of the Board, have been so faithfully and efficiently per- 
formed, that the beneficial results far surpass the expectations of the 
original projectors of the law. 

Watchfulness should be exercised over those defective classes for 
which the State in its bounty has made special provision. Young 
persons, blind or deaf and dumb, should be promptly transferred to 
institutions provided by the State for their education and training. 
Idiotic and feeble-minded young women should be sent to the custodial 
institution at Newark, where they may be protected from the reckless 
and depraved of the opposite sex, and society thus saved from an in- 
crease in their number. 

The State has demonstrated the practicability, as at the Willardand 
Binghamton asylums, of making suitable provision for the chronic in- 
sane at an average per capita cost of about $2.50 per week. If one 
stops to reflect upon the usual price of plain board paid by laboring 
men who demand no special attention other than the providing of food 
and beds, and compares it with the cost of keeping the insane — per- 
haps dangerous, violent, destructive and filthy ; needing special nourish- 
ment; in some cases, even to be fed; if enfeebled, requiring more 
delicate food than sane paupers, and if well, a greater quantity ; de- 
manding constant supervision by numerous attendants, as also medical 
care — the conclusion will be reached that the State rate is at least 
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reasonable. So far as accommodation may be had for this class at the 
State institutions, I think that the interest of the insane or of the 
counties is not promoted by erecting county buildings for their care. 
I know it is sometimes urged that the benefit of local patronage should 
be dispensed through their maitenance; but the welfare of the insane 
should not be sacrificed to local pecuniary considerations. In many 
of the counties, highly praiseworthy provision has been made by the 
county authorities for their poor, including some aged and worthy 

Eersons whose misfortunes have brought them to this sad strait. To 
eep the insane at the poorhouse, though in a separate department, 
involves the introduction of a noisy, disturbing, and troublesome ele- 
ment, changing the character of the institution, bringing unhappiness 
and disquiet to the other inmates, and thus defeating a numane pur- 
pose. Even where buildings have been erected by counties for" the 
care of the insane, it does not seem advisable to retain the violent, dis- 
turbed, or filthy patients ; but better to transfer them to State care, 
leaving in county care only the comparatively harmless and quiet. 
But these require special provision in the way of buildings, attendants, 
and medical supervision, which can be more economically furnished 
under a system that embraces the care of considerable numbers. The 
question of providing for the chronic insane is one of much embarrass- 
ment in some counties. For many years the increase in their number 
has been greater than the accommodation provided for them by the 
State, notwithstanding their wants have been yearly brought to the 
attention of the Legislature by the State Board of Charities. The fact 
of this large increase over accommodation can no longer be ignored, 
and I see no other way but for the authorities in the several counties 
to meet the emergency in each instance according to varying circum- 
stances. Should the State determine to build another asylum for the 
chronic insane, with plain, inexpensive buildings, as at Willard, and 
locate it in one of the northern counties, some of the difficulties sur- 
rounding this serious question would be removed. 

It should be kept in mind that the State of New York has a vast 
system of public and private charities that are supported in part by 
taxation and very largely by the voluntary contributions of the benev- 
olent. There are fifteen of what are called State institutions, having 
lands and buildings valued at $9,017,310. The number of private or 
corporate charities, including hospitals, dispensaries, homes for the 
aged, and establishments for the care and for the reformation of chil- 
dren and youth, is 280, representing a capital of $28,175,851. Con- 
nected with this charitable system is an army, one might say, of 
benevolent workers, who are endeavoring by their earnest labors to re- 
duce the volume of pauperism and crime and to elevate and improve 
society. It would seem to be a duty incumbent upon superintendents 
of the poor, fully to inform themselves of the various kinds of work car- 
ried on, the methods adopted, the classes that may be benefited by these 
agencies, and to co-operate with them, as far as practicable, in bring- 
ing the county system into harmony with the State system and the 
aims of private benevolence, in order that the sphere of intelligent, 
organized charity may become more comprehensive and effective. 

In no way can superintendents lessen prospective taxation and pro- 
mote the best interests of society more than by keeping their institu- 
32 
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tions free of children* No child over two years old should be admit- 
ted to a poorhouse, and those born in the poorhouse, after arriving at 
that age, should be promptly placed in families, orphan asylums, or 
other appropriate institutions. It has been found practicable in some 
localities in the country, to adopt babies into families under circum- 
stances where they are provided with their own natural food and have the 
caresses and tender care of a foster-mother. Where this can be done 
under the law of adoption, 1873, chapter 830, it is highly desirable; 
and where older children can be placed out under this law, it is much 
better than to indenture or give them over without articles of agree- 
ment, as is now sometimes done. By the plan of adoption, the place 
of real parents is more nearly supplied. Great care should be taken 
in placing children out, to see that they are likely to have kind treat- 
ment, the advantages of a true home, with a guaranty of educational 
privileges and moral and religious instruction. Those who offer a 
home to a child mainly for the benefit that may be derived from his 
labor, are to be shunned. The applicant who asks for a child well 
matured, and examines his muscles as he would feel of the legs of a 
horse he thought of purchasing, is not a desirable guardian for a 
homeless child. I am of the opinion, that, in localities where there are 
orphan asylums, and an active placing-out system is practiced, so that 
the children admitted soon find their way into good families, it is best 
for superintendents to give the work into the hands of benevolent 
ladies associated for this object, who have more time to attend to it, 
and who have rules for visitation continuing through subsequent years. 

Formerly, little attention was given, in the management of a poor- 
house, to the classification of its inmates. Both old and young, the 
debased and respectable, those suffering from repulsive and communi- 
cable diseases, and the insane, were indiscriminately commingled. 
This was largely owing to faulty plans and arrangement of buildings — 
faults that still exist in some poorhouses, the evils resulting from which 
are a constant source of anxiety to keepers and their wives. These 
can be reduced to the minimum only by the exercise of some ingenuity 
and the enforcement of rigid rules. 

In counties where the project of building a new poorhouse is en- 
gaging public attention, superintendents should use their influence so 
to shape the enterprise that the benefits growing out of their expe- 
rience, and the knowledge of experts, especially that which has crys- 
talized into recognized principles, may be utilized for the public good. 
If a change of site be contemplated, the selection should be urged of 
one easily accessible by steam or horse railway. A healthy situation, 
with abundant water supply, good drainage facilities, and plenty of 
the best land attainable, should be secured. Some of our large poor- 
houses are remotely situated on land discouragingly poor, without 
sufficient water and other essential requisites, and where, at certain 
seasons of the year, they are almost inaccessible on account of snow 
and mud and distance from public conveyance; and often the route is — 

"Over the hills to the poor-house." 

When it comes to building, plans should not be hastily adopted, but 
time taken for careful delibeiation, and to see that they finally em- 
body the best thought available, and that they conform to standard 
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authorities on the subject. This State is not alone in furnishing 
illustrations of lamentable failures in poorhouse building for lack of 
more deliberate action. Economy, convenience, orderly administra- 
tion, separation of the sexes, and a right classification of the inmates 
should be primary aims in making plans. For an ordinary poorhouse, 
I would recommend a central cottage structure for the keeper and his 
family, in which should also be the office. Connecting with this, rear- 
ward, there may be dining-rooms — one for each sex — with one 
kitchen serving Doth, laundry, ironing-room, wood or coal shed, and 
any other structures belonging to the kitchen or domestic department 
These should be provided with good-sized and well-lighted store-rooms, 
so arranged with interior partitions, that, while accessible from either 
side, the opposite sexes may not come into association. At the right 
and left, at short distances, and connected with the central building 
by pleasant, well-lighted corridors in which invalids may take exercise, 
may be placed the male and female departments, the first being on 
the side toward the barns. A moderate space rearward, including the 
angles of the buildings, on both male and female sides, I would nave 
enclosed for keeping within prescribed limits idiotic and troublesome 
inmates. I would not build over two stories high, using the upper 
floor with associate and other dormitories, as far as practicable, at 
night, and the lower floor with work, sitting, bath, and other rooms in 
day time. This arrangement enables the upper apartments to be 
cleaned and thoroughly aired during the day; besides, two-story 
buildings are much safer than three in case of fire. I should reso- 
lutely discard basements. They are apt to be damp, inconvenient of 
access, and soon become the source of bad odors. In place of base- 
ments, dry cellars may be substituted, but these should not be used 
for the storage of vegetables or any substance liable to decompose. 
All cellars ana ground floors should be grouted. Throughout, in con- 
struction, do not invite the lodgment of any kind of vermin ; and in 
the appointment of keeper or matron, select one who, is an inveterate 
foe to guests of this kind. Bath-rooms and closets, with their 
ventilation and plumbing, should have careful attention. In laying 
drains to connect with buildings, guard against the escape of 
foul air into the foundations. Trap and ventilate sewers out- 
side of your buildings. Use glazed socket Jsewer-pipe, and cement 
the joints. Do not make the mistake of putting down too large pipe. 
Let there be a rapid descent ; and where this is impracticable, use 
flushing tanks. Pipes and traps within the building should be ex- 
posed, as far as practicable, to observation. Wainscot the walls 
throughout, a few feet from the floor. Make your stairs with short 
rises, wide treads, and square landings. In both the male and female 
departments should be provided rooms for attendants or employees, 
who should be charged with the duty of night supervision. For both 
sexes there should be hospital departments, with open fires. Warm 
by steam, and supplement this in the large apartments, particularly 
the hospital rooms, with open fires — the simplest and best means of 
ventilation that has yet been devised. See that good ventilation is 
secured throughout, as also an allowance of at least six hundred cubic 
feet of air space to each inmate. Erect plain, warm, inexpensive 
buildings on substantial foundations. The plainer the roofs and the 
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fewer angles and gutters, the better. Get all the sunlight you can into 
your buildings. It brings health and cheerfulness, and saves fuel in 
cold weather. Large, pleasant, well-lighted workrooms should be a 
feature of the institution. 

In every well-ordered poorhouse, the inmates will be employed to the 
utmost of their ability, the extent, and kind of labor being determined 
by the physician. If a woman can knit or sew but an hour a day, 
and a crippled old man can pull weeds only for the same length of 
time, they should be required to do as much. When a person is sup- 
ported at the expense of the public, he should liquidate the obligation 
as far as practicable by his labor. It is right for the county to practice 
economy in administering its affairs, and to this end to utilize the 
labor oi its beneficiaries to the greatest extent possible. Not only 
should labor be enforced for the interest of the county, but for the 
moral and physical welfare of the individual, and for the maintenance 
of order and discipline. 

In large poorhouses, for new comers, tramps, or those who are to 
spend perhaps but a night, and who bring with them vermin, filth, 
and disease, there should be arranged for the accommodation of both 
sexes, a reception house, with two small, secure yards. All inmates 
should here pass a medical examination, be visited by the barber, and 
undergo a cleansing process preparatory to entering the poorhouse 
proper. Here also their clothes should" be disinfected. In this way 
a poorhouse may be kept to a much higher standard, and health and 
economy subserved. 

Have your barns and out-buildings well constructed on stone founda- 
tions. Provide plenty of shed space for the storage of farm imple- 
ments, which should be kept well painted. Lay plank or gravel walks, 
to avoid bringing dirt into the house. It is economy to keep build- 
ings well painted, fences in good order, and the farm free from weeds. 
Keep, if the supervisors will let you, the best cows, horses, pigs, and 
poultry in the county. Plant your gardens and orchards so as to pro- 
vide a bountiful supply and a variety of fruits and vegetables. Raise 
sufficient grain to give your inmates abundance of straw for bedding. 
Change this frequently, and have your beds comfortably made up. 
Through neglect in this particular great discomfort may result. Pro- 
vide suitable reading matter; also religious service on Sunday, and 
burial service for the dead. 

While not disposed to take other than a practical view of this sub- 
ject, I cannot forbear recommending such interior decorations and 
furnishing in institutions of this kind as are embraced in home- 
like, inexpensive articles that, in some degree, reflect good taste, and 
such as may be produced mainly by the inmates, though it be, some- 
times, in the way of gratifying their whims. 

The surrounding grounds should be so treated as to develop that 
which is most attractive in nature, and so kept as to inculcate lessons 
of order and neatness. Instead of formal beds of flowers, planted in 
the annual enthusiasm of spring, but frequently left to weeds in the 
busier season, I prefer broad spaces of green lawn, with here and there 
a stately tree, affording grateful shade in the heat of summer and 
friendly shelter against the blasts of winter. I do not object to the 
cultivation of beets, onions, squashes, etc.; on the contrary, I regard 
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large crops of such as desirable, but think their proper place is in the 
vegetable garden rather than at the front door. In respect to grounds 
our American poorhouses present a strong contrast to similar institu- 
tions in Europe, where green, well-trimmed lawns bordered with 
shrubbery, and clean, well-raked graveled walks and roads are the rule 
rather than the exception. These features, in my opinion, have a good 
effect in disciplining inmates in habits of order and cleanliness, and 
certainly impress the visitor favorably, even before entering the build- 
ing. To fully realize how attractive the surroundings of a poorhouse 
may be made, one should take a look at similar institutions in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

It appears to me desirable that superintendents and keepers should 
encourage visits of leading and influential citizens to their institutions. 
Although these visits sometimes interrupt the orderly routine of the 
establishment, they afford an opportunity for explaining its needs. It 
matters not whether these visitors represent the State Board of Chari- 
ties, the State Charities Aid Association, or other organizations. They 
are a part of the body politic. The interest they take should be 
turned in one way or another to some good account, and their kindly 
services solicited to relieve the wants of the institution. In this way 
the public mind may be enlightened, and the means provided for a 
good administration of poorhouse affairs. If a poorhouse is well 
managed, the more it is visited by influential citizens the better it is 
for those superintending it, as faithful service thus comes to be appre- 
ciated. If it is poorly managed, then it is due the public that its 
defects should be fully understood. While such visits should be en- 
couraged, those of idlers and mere curiosity-seekers should be dis- 
countenanced. The visits of young men with their girls, who, while 
taking a pleasure drive, call at the poor house with the same motive 
that would take them to a menagerie, and who expect their horses to 
be stabled while the keeper's wife or some busy employee shows the 
party through the establishment — such visits, so far from being bene- 
ficial, are positively harmful: 

In thus briefly touching a few of the many points that must receive 
consideration in poorhouse administration, sufficient, I trust, l}as 
been said to impress upon the minds of superintendents of the poor 
the varied and grave responsibilities resting upon them — responsi- 
bilities which should be fearlessly met and conscientiously discharged, 
not alone for their personal reputation, but for the interest of the 
county that has honored them with a sacred trust, as also for the 
credit of the great State to which they owe fealty. By no other class 
of public officials is greater watchfulness and the exercise of more in- 
telligent judgment required. Upon them depends the economic ex- 
penditure of a large portion of the public fund — whether this is so 
dispensed as to relieve only actual want, or to encourage mendicity. 
It rests largely with them whether public morals are improved or 
lowered ; whether those evils which sap the foundation of society are 
carefully studied into and repressed, or whether, through indifference 
or love of ease, pauperism and crime increase. This work is labori- 
ous, attracts little public attention; and yet, if well performed, is far 
reaching in its results, especially in the saving of children. Some of 
the efforts in this direction, quietly put forth by superintendents of 
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the poor, have awakened my profound respect. I know that many of 
you and other superintendents who have preceded you, some of whom 
have passed away, have shown great activity and disinterestedness in 
this field of labor ; and I have in mind one whose work specially im- 
pressed me : a man with a great heart — a heart so big that it could take 
into its warm recesses the troubles of every homeless,unfortunate child 
committed to his care. There were none so poor, none so debased, 
but found in him a warm and sympathizing friend. Early and late, 
without thought of time or season, ne devoted himself to the interest 
of the little ones, and after they had been nicely settled in homes, 
still kept a watchful eye to see that their paths did not lead into 
temptation, and that they were protected. All unconscious to him 
many of these children will bless him, and he will never know the 
good he has done until the veil of the hereafter is withdrawn. Such 
quietly performed, unostentatious deeds are like the drops of dew that 
gather in the evening shadows. Though they then seem insignificant 
and unattractive, when the morning sunlight breaks over the hills, there 
bursts upon the dazzled sight a scene of magnificence beyond the 
power of language to describe. Every leaf spray, and tiny object upon 
which the eye rests, is glorified by these life-saving, life-giving agencies, 
with a splendor outrivalling the diamonds of India. So, when breaks 
upon us the morning of the resurrection, the beneficent though oft- 
seeming trivial deeds of good men, under the approving smile of the 
universal Father, will become unsurpassingly radiant, and in the glory 
of another life reflect upon the soul a joy unspeakable. 
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Report op the Standing Committee on Immigration, — with 
the discussion thereon, — prepared and read before the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, at 
Washington, D. C, June 9, 1885, by Dr. Charles S. Hoyt, 
Secretary of the New York State Board of Charities, 
Chairman, Albany, N. Y., transmitted to the Legislature, 
with the Annual Report of the Board, January 28, 1886. 

According to the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, the number 
of immigrants arriving in the United States during the decade ending 
December 31, 1884, was 3,958,704, or an annual average of 395,870. 
The largest arrivals during this period were in the last five years of the 
decade, in which the number reached 3,075,759, or a yearly average of 
615,150. The arrivals during the calendar year 1884 were 461,346, as 
follows: At New York, 322,781; at Boston, 31,491; at Baltimore, 30,470; 
at Detroit, 22,594; at Huron, 20,418; at Philadelphia, 19,064; at New 
Orleans, 2,954; at Key West, 1,972; at Portland and Falmouth, 1,539; 
at San Francisco, 1,528; at Passamaquoddy, 1,499; at Galveston, 962; 
at Minnesota, 924; at Buffalo Creek, 842; at New Bedford, 503; at 
Superior, 501 ; at all other districts, 1,034. The countries whence these 
immigrants came were the following: From Germany, 155*529; from 
Ireland, 58,589; from England. and Wales, 54,281; from the Dominion 
of Canada, 47,706; from Sweden, 24,017; from Russia, 15,192; from 
Poland, 4,369; from Italy, 14,441 ; from Norway, 13,906; from Austria, 
13,103; from Hungary, 10,708; from Bohemia, 7,585 ; from Scotland, 
8,791; from Switzerland, 8,215; fr° m Denmark, 7,633; from Nether- 
lands, 3,731 ; from all other countries, 13,550. 

The annual accessions to our population by immigration of so large 
numbers of aliens of various nationalities, languages, and customs, so 
affect the material and social interests of the country, as to render the 
subject a proper one for the consideration of this Conference. It is not 
proposed in this report to discuss the question of immigration at length, 
but to examine briefly the statutes governing the matter, with a view of 
determining whether or not the country is protected, under existing regu- 
lations and practices, against the influx of convicts, insane, imbecile, and 
otherwise infirm and helpless aliens, constantly being shipped by various 
agencies to our shores. The importance of the subject, it is believed, is 
not generally appreciated, especially outside of the seaboard States; and, 
if its examination shall excite discussion and lead to its better under- 
standing, the objects of this report will be accomplished. 

In the early history of the country, and until quite recently, the ques- 
tions affecting immigration were left wholly to the States, the federal 
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government interfering only in so far as to protect immigrants in their 
transit To meet the expenses attending their landing, and to provide 
for those who might become sick or disabled during the voyage, New 
York, Massachusetts, and other States having ports of entry, established 
Commissions or Boards of Emigration, and through them imposed and 
collected a tax, in the form of head money, '* on all immigrants land- 
ing at their ports. Under the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, in 1875, the authority thus exercised by the States in imposing 
" head money " tax on immigrants was declared unconstitutional; and 
the expenses in connection with immigration, for the time being, fell 
wholly upon the States interested, being met by direct taxation. This 
condition continued until 1882, when the matter was taken up by Con- 
gress; and, since then, immigration has been regulated and controlled 
entirely by federal enactment. 

The Act of Congress regulating immigration, passed August 3, 1882, 
provides for a tax of fifty cents each on all foreign passengers, to be 
levied on and paid to the collector of the port at which they shall land, 
by the vessels bringing them to the United States. The Act authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into contract with such board, 
commission, or officer, as may be designated by the governor of any 
State, to take charge of the local affairs of immigration in the ports of 
such States, and to provide for (he support and relief of such immigrants 
landing therein as may fall into distress or need public aid, to be reim- 
bursed by the collector of the port out of the fund derived from such 
tax. It is made the duty of such board, commission, or officer, to examine 
and inquire into the condition of all passengers arriving at such ports; 
and if, on such examination and inquiry, there shall be found any con- 
vict, lunatic, idiot, or any person unable to care for himself or herself, 
and who is likely to become a public charge, the same shall be reported 
in writing to the collector of such port, and such person shall not be 
permitted to land, and the expense. of his or her return shall be borne 
by the vessel in which he or she came. Under this Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, soon after its passage, entered into contract with the 
Commissioners of Emigration of New York, with the Boards of Charities 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and with various local boards, com- 
missions and officers of other States ; and the examinations, inquiries, 
landing, relief and care of all immigrants arriving in the United States, 
since then, have devolved upon such local officers, commissions and 
boards. 

It was the evident intention of Congress, by this enactment, to secure 
ample and proper protection to immigrants arriving at our shores, and 
at the same time guard against the influx to the country of convicts, 
lunatic and otherwise infirm and chronic alien paupers, in the event of 
attempts to land them at our ports. The law as at present executed, 
however, is little or no barrier against the shipment of these classes ; 
and there is no remedy after they shall have passed the port at which 
they may have landed. The expenditure of a small sum for passage 
to any interior point, generally insures the delivery of the person to the 
place of destination ; and, though he be insane, or otherwise incapable 
of self-support, there is no provision made for his return, and he falls 
upon the locality where he may be as a public charge through life. The 
statistics of our prisons, penitentiaries, poor-houses, asylums, and other 
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institutions, show that there are proportionately many more of the 
criminal, insane, pauper, and helpless alien classes in them than in 
former years ; and the evils from these sources, apparently, are con- 
stantly and heavily increasing. 

These evils, it is believed, are due largely to defects in the Federal 
law, in that its execution depends upon local officers, likely to be 
influenced, more or less, by local considerations ; in the generally 
hurried and superficial examination of immigrants at the time of their 
landing ; in the absence of any reciprocal action between the officers of 
the various ports ; and in the failure of the statute to prescribe any 
penalty for its violation. To remedy these evils, the execution of the 
law should be placed in the hands of Federal officers, untrammelled by 
local influences, and free to act in the interest of the entire country ; 
the examinations should be thorough and vigilant, and the capacity of 
each immigrant for self-support be conclusively established before he is 
permitted to land ; the procedure at the various ports, so far as practi- 
cable, should be uniform and reciprocal ; and violations of the statute 
in bringing criminals, insane, and other helpless persons to the country, 
should subject the owners of the vessels implicated to a fine in each 
case, in the nature of a libel on the vessel, to be enforced in the proper 
courts. An additional protection might also be secured through exami- 
nations by our consuls and commercial agents abroad, and the issue of 
certificates against the immigrants being criminals, lunatics, or chronic 
paupers, to be transmitted to the authorities of the ports at which they 
were to land. This could be readily carried out at only slight expense, 
and such examinations and certifications would in no wise bar or impede 
legitimate immigration to the country. These conditions should not be 
enforced against persons forming a part of a productive family ; nor 
should the right of such family to emigrate with its defective member 
or members be in any way questioned or impaired. 

The importation of foreign and alien laborers to this country by cor- 
porations, companies and individuals has heretofore been carried on to 
considerable extent, but is now prohibited by Act of Congress, at its 
last session. This Act, approved February 26, 1885, makes it unlawful 
for any person, company, partnership or corporation to prepay the 
transportation, or in any way assist or encourage the importation or 
migration of any alien or aliens, any foreigner or foreigners, into the 
United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia, under contract 
or agreement, parol or special, express or implied, made previous to the 
importation or migration of such alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, 
to perform labor or service of any kind in the United States, its Terri- 
tories, or the District of Columbia. It makes it a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment of the master of any vessel who shall 
knowingly bring any such person or persons and land them in the United 
States, and imposes a penalty of $1,000 upon the person, company or 
corporation assisting or encouraging such importation, to be prosecuted 
for by the district attorney of the proper district, and to be paid into 
the treasury of the United States. The Act does not apply to -skilled 
laborers, in case the labor cannot otherwise be obtained, or to individuals 
assisting relatives or personal friends to migrate from any foreign 
country to the United States for the purpose of settlement. 

The evils of these alien and foreign importations in former years are 
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clearly apparent to those who have studied and are familiar with the 
subject Such importations tend to derange and depreciate labor, and 
thus work great and lasting wrong to our permanent working population. 
The strong, robust, industrious, and frugal, when their work is com- 
pleted, generally return to the countries whence they were brought; 
while the criminal, disabled and indolent classes remain, to burden our 
penal and charitable institutions through life, or swell the ranks of tramps 
and worthless vagabonds, to infest and prey upon society. We make no 
objection to laborers from abroad, if they come to us of their own accord; 
but it is clearly our duty to protect the country and its institutions 
against the inroads of imported serfdom, with its inherent hereditary 
and cumulative evils. 

Whatever legislation may be had by Congress in respect to immi- 
gration, or against the importation of criminals, lunatics or other dis- 
abled persons to this country, it seems important that the greatest pub- 
licity should be given to it in all the countries whence such immigrations 
or importations come. Impressed with this view, the New York State 
Board of Charities last year addressed the Department of State upon the 
subject, setting forth the frequency and evils of such importations, and 
suggesting that the text of the Act of Congress of 1882, prohibiting the 
landing of such persons, be promulgated in all the ports and places in the 
countries of Europe where our own government had resident consuls or 
commercial agents. Under the date of December 26, 1884, a circular 
was issued by the late Secretary Frelinghuysen to such consuls and 
agents, with instructions to give publicity to the Act of Congress of 1882. 
in the countries and ports to which they were severally accredited, or at 
which they were recognized, and to bring the matter to the notice of the 
public authorities of such countries. In answer to a communication 
upon the subject, Secretary Bayard, under date of April 23, 1885, in- 
formed the board that " the action of Austria-Hungary on the informa- 
tion was peculiarly prompt and thorough, it having been ordered that all 
immigrants to the United States must first furnish certificates that they 
are provided with sufficient means for self-support." It appears, how- 
ever, that no response to the communication of Secretary Frelinghuysen 
had been received from the other governments of Europe, whence most 
of the immigrants come to this country; and we cannot, therefore, at 
present, look for much, if any, abatement of the evils to which we have 
referred. 

We close this report by citing statistics relating to the insane and 
pauperism, which have an important bearing upon the subject under 
consideration. 

By the federal census of 1880, the population of the United States 
was as follows : Native born, 43,475,840; foreign born, 6,679,943; total, 
50,155,783. The number of insane of native birth was 65,654, or one to 
every 662 of the native population; while the number of insane of for- 
eign birth was 26,346, or one to every 254 of the foreign population. 
According to the same census, the native population of New York was 
3,871,492, and the foreign population 1,211,379; total, 5,082,871. The 
number of insane of native birth was 7,790, or one to every 497 of the 
native population; while the number of insane of foreign birth was 
6,321, or one to every 192 of the foreign population. 

According to the reports of the superintendents of the poor and other 
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proper officers to the New York State Board of Charities, there were 
56,057 paupers in the poor houses and alms houses of that State during 
the year 1880, of whom 21,745 were native and 34,312 foreign born, 
the proportion being one native pauper to every 176 of the native 
population, and one foreign pauper to every 35 of the foreign popu- 
lation. We have not been able to extend the inquiry to the inmates of 
prisons, penitentiaries and reformatories, but believe that the disparity in 
these, as respects nativity, would be as great as in the cases here cited. 
While it is probable that there may be some increase in the propor- 
tional number of insane and other dependents in the foreign population, 
induced by climatic changes and the hardships arising from immigration, 
the great disparity in these respects, compared with the proportion of 
insane and other dependents in the native population, cannot be wholly 
satisfactorily accounted for from these causes. We are forced to the 
conclusion, therefore, that this country is being constantly burdened 
with the insane and paupers of different European countries, or with 
persons from those countries so enfeebled by privation and hardships 
through successive generations, as to become insane or otherwise depend- 
ent under slight exciting causes, deported from their homes for no other 
purpose than to relieve their several communities of troublesome bur- 
dens, and for whose support and care we are no more liable than for the 
payment of the national debts, or the maintenance of the standing armies 
of the various countries whence they are sent. It is as much our duty to 
protect the country against the encroachment of these classes — due to 
the vigorous and productive immigrant as well as to the native popula- 
tion — as it is to provide for the legitimate objects of our charity; and 
we shall act the part of wisdom, if we meet the evils referred to, already 
expensive and burdensome, before they shall assume the proportions of 
a national calamity, without the means of redress. 

Discussion, July 9. 

Dr. Dana. — Dr. Hoyt asks for inspection under federal authority, 
so that criminals and insane persons shall not be landed on these shores. 
I want to say that this is a very vital question to us, even in Minnesota, 
for the reason that many immigrants pass the seaboard without inspec- 
tion, having through tickets. They arrive in western centres perfectly 
unfit to be received anywhere but in the poor-house. Our only relief 
is what has been suggested, — federal inspection that shall be uniform 
and free from all partialities and local prejudices. We do not at all 
object to immigration, for that has been the source of our wealth and 
the condition of our growth ; but we do not want lunatics and paupers. 
We do not want immigrants landing at St. Paul whom we have to take 
directly to the poor-house or asylum. We ask that something be done 
like what has been suggested, — inspection at the ports at which immi- 
grants land, whether ticketed through or not, so that we may be protected, 
as well as New York and Boston and other ports. 

Dr. Gundry. — I wish to note two or three points in criticism of the 
report The objection is made that a large proportion of immigrants 
who come at the present day are feeble-minded, criminals, etc. Of the 
criminals, I have nothing to say. I confine myself entirely to those sup- 
posed to be feeble-minded. When you have eaten the better part of 
your apple, you want to throw away the rest. Or, if you make a con- 
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tract for the purchase of a certain amount of goods of mixed quality, 
when you have received the best, you wish to throw out the other. The 
families who have come here, and by their own energies helped to build 
us up as a people, left at home the weak and feeble, and supported them, 
perchance there ; and now, when trouble overtakes these feebler ones, 
you say they are not to be permitted to come here. That, as I under- 
stand it, is the proposition. However statistics may seem to bear you 
out, I think there is a fallacy underlying them, I enter, therefore, a 
caution against too implicit a reliance upon them. When you say that 
there are so many of foreign birth who are insane, you should consider 
how many of the same family and from the same country have contrib- 
uted to the increase of the sound portion of the community. You are 
paying now the debt you owe to Europe. At first, the robust came over, 
giving us the advantage of their hands and brains ; and now the weaker 
ones are coming. I am sure I do not appeal in vain to the generosity 
of all Americans, when I ask whether they will begin a crusade against 
the weaker ones, after having absorbed their natural supporters. 

Mr. Hart. — It is not the intention of Dr. Hoyt, or of any one, to 
object to people bringing over their dependent relatives, but to the ship- 
ping of paupers that are paupers at home. A young man came into 
Otter Tail county awhile ago without any relatives, but in charge of cer- 
tain immigrants from Sweden. They stated that the young man's father 
was well to do. He had purchased a ticket for him to Minnesota ; but 
he was a pauper from the day he landed, and dependent on the county. 
This was* exceptional, but it is one of a number of cases that have come 
to us within a year or two. We only ask that we may have protection 
against the deliberate shipment by the authorities, or by unwilling 
friends who do not want to support their dependent, of those who come 
here only to become paupers. We ask for the same protection in the 
interior that is given on the seaboard. Dr. Hoyt is exactly the man to 
suggest the needed remedy. We are willing to support our share which 
necessarily comes with the influx of population. 

Dr. Hallock. — I was examining physician for one year at Castle 
Garden, and in that time I was supposed to examine 266,000 persons. 
Of course my examination could not be very exact I was expected to 
pick out all the insane, the idiots, and persons likely to be a charge to 
the public. So far as the insane were concerned, I was able to detect 
very few. An insane man is not always easily recognized, as those of 
you will admit who think it necessary to bring a person before a jury, 
and examine witnesses to ascertain whether an individual is insane. I 
only mention this to show that the question which Dr. Hoyt raises is a 
really practical question. How are you to find out what persons are 
going to be chargeable to the public? It is not possible without a very 
large force of examiners. If it is possible, it ought to be done. But 
these chargeable cases are, after all, only a fraction of the entire immi- 
gration. * 

Dr. Hoyt. — The federal government has taken advanced grounds on 
the question of immigration, and the legislation of Congress upon the 
subject is being enforced by the Department of State. The report 
assumed that we should carry out the spirit and letter of the Act of 
1882, and pointed out certain imperfections in its administration, and 
suggested changes designed to remedy existing evils; but it makes no 
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war upon legitimate immigration. Any man who, by his industry and 
energy can reach our shores, should be permitted to land. But it is 
clearly our duty to protect the country against deported lunatics, imbecile, 
and other helpless alien paupers, who go direct from the steamships to 
our asylums, poor-houses, and other institutions of charity, as permanent 
dependents. The attempt on our part, to land an insane person or 
pauper in Germany, Great Britain, or other European country, to burden 
the public, would be stubbornly resisted. And there is no valid reason 
why we should submit to the imposition of these helpless classes upon 
our benevolence, deported for no other purpose than to rid the com- 
munity whence they are sent, of the annoyance and expense of their 
maintenance and care. 

Discussion Continued July io. 

Mr. Beasley. — I am from a State — North Carolina — that does not 
suffer particularly from the importation or admission into this country of 
improper persons ; but believing, as I do, that it is the duty of every 
citizen, regardless of State lines, to give his voice, assistance and influ- 
ence to every movement calculated to prevent injury being sustained by 
any of the thirty-eight sister States that make this great government, I 
wish to express my approval of the report of the Committee on Immi- 
gration, and to indorse it in every sense of the word. The people of 
this country, by the Congress of the United States, should prevent the 
landing of persons not likely to become good and useful citizens. The 
United States has, in most of the countries from which these immigrants 
come, a large number of consuls, who virtually have nothing to do. It 
seems to me one of the wisest policies to be followed by the government, 
to prevent the bringing into our country of improper persons, would be 
to compel all immigrants to bring from some one of our consuls, a certifi- 
cate of their mental and physical capacity to earn a living and maintain 
themselves here. Our trouble is that we have too much freedom. We 
allow too many people to come ; and, if we go on at this rate, sooner or 
later the native citizens of America will have to call a halt, and they may 
then realize that the day for checking improper immigration is too far 
gone. I wish to offer a resolution that I hope will not be referred to the 
Business Committee, but that it may be passed by the Conference. If 
we cannot, after twelve years' experience in the work of charity and 
labor among the insane, idiotic and desperate characters that Europe 
has cast upon us, have the courage to ask Congress to pass a resolution 
to prevent further injury to us, it seems to me that we have not really 
commenced work. 

Resolved, That the Conference of Charities and Correction earnestly appeals to 
the Congress of the United States to enact, and have rigidly executed, a law which 
will prevent the landing in this country of insane, idiot, ^convict, or pauper immi- 
grants. 

The President. — The Act of Aug. 3, 1882, provides that such immi- 
grants shall be returned without charge. 

Mr. Beasley. — But it imposes no penalty ; and, hence, I say that 
Congress should enact a law, and rigidly execute it. How will you do 
that ? That is for Congress to decide. It seems to me that there should 
be a penalty imposed. 
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Mr. Letchworth. — In respect to the plan of authorizing our consuls 
to issue certificates to persons about to emigrate from foreign countries, 
a plan I have long favored, it appears to me that, if the way were opened 
for an immigrant to procure, at the port from which he sailed, a certifi- 
cate from the American consul, setting forth that, in the judgment of 
the consul, the applicant was mentally, physically and otherwise a suit- 
able candidate for American citizenship, such a certificate would be an 
additional safeguard, and do away with the necessity of a critical exam- 
ination on arriving here. Our consuls have the means of ascertaining 
the antecedents of immigrants, and can determine much better than an 
examining officer here, whether a person is a chronic pauper or an incor- 
rigible criminal. While abroad, in 1879-80, I conferred with a large 
number of our consuls, and some of our foreign ministers, respecting the 
immigration of paupers and criminals, and found them possessed of a 
more intimate knowledge of the subject and its abuses than I had sup- 
posed. I think, if duly authorized, it is in their power almost wholly to 
arrest this great evil. 

Mr. Beasley. — If the law went so far as to say that no emigrant ticket 
should be sold unless the applicant held such a certificate from one of 
our consuls, we should be protected. We want protection, and want it 
in a practical and feasible way. If this Congress cannot find such a way, 
we, as good citizens and philanthropists, should try to secure a Congress 
that will. 

Mr. Wolf. — I exceedingly regret that the chairman of the committee 
has left the city, as I would like to express to him my gratification at 
the admirable report which he gave us last night on this subject. As 
an immigrant, and the son of an immigrant, I fully indorse every word 
contained in that paper. I could find no fault with it. It does not 
oppose immigration of a healthy character. It only tries to point out 
methods of preventing those from coming whom we do not want, and 
that Europe is only too glad to get rid of. What my friend from North 
Carolina has said is perfectly .true. The majority of American consuls 
abroad — and I speak from personal experience — do not have too much 
to do. I think, if this duty were imposed upon them, it could be easily 
carried out, and the importation of a class of people whom we do not 
want could be prevented. Another point. The treaties of this country 
are not sufficiently broad and guarded between this country and others. 
Look at Russia. An American citizen to-day, happening to be of 
Jewish birth, cannot go back to Russia and still be an American citizen. 
He is subject to the laws of Russia, as are the Jews of Russia, — an in- 
justice that America tolerates and that England does not. A few years 
ago, when the Jews were obliged to flee from Russia, we organized 
societies in all parts of the United States for the purpose of caring for 
these people. At our own cost we sent back all those that were not 
proper persons'to be made citizens of the United States, and especially 
instructed the committee in England not to send us any more of that 
character, as we only wanted those that would amalgamate with the best. 
Those that were fit we succeeded in placing on farms and in colonies. 
If every portion of the United States were to take hold of immigration 
in this way, and see to it that those who are fit were properly cared for, 
and that those who were not fit were returned, there would be no trouble 
on the subject. It is only a question of duty and self-sacrifice, and the 
expense of time and money. 
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Mr. Letchworth. — I should be sorry to have a reflection go out 
from this Conference against our consuls abroad. There may be ex- 
ceptions ; but, so far as my own observation goes, their duties, in many 
instances quite laborious, are faithfully performed. 

Mr. Wright heartily agreed with the spirit of the resolution offered 
by Mr. Beasley, but thought it ought to be referred to the Business 
Committee. 

Mr. Foster said that coming, as he did, from Western Pennsylvania, 
which had been built up largely by laborers from abroad, he could not 
approve of any resolution that appeared to condemn foreign immigra- 
tion. He approved of the resolution so far as it went, but thought it 
ought to go further, and provide careful supervision of the names of 
persons proposing to come over, so that no injustice should be done to 
those who had helped to make this country what it is. Those who are 
coming may have been sent for by relatives, and they should not be pre- 
vented from coming. 

Mr. Beasley said that in no sense must he be understood as opposing 
honest, upright and industrious people immigrating to this country ; he 
only wanted to keep out improper people. 

It was then moved and voted that the resolution offered by Mr. 
Beasley be referred to the Committee on Immigration, 

34 
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DISTURBED AND VIOLENT INSANE IN COUNTY ASY- 
LUMS AND POOR-HOUSES. 
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REPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities : 

Agreeably to the resolution of the board of January 13, 1885, in- 
structing me to visit the asylums of the several counties exempt by 
the board from the operation of the Willard Asylum Act, pursuant to 
chapter 713 of the taws of 1871, and also the poor-houses of the 
other counties of the State having the custody of any insane, and to 
advise with the superintendents as to the removal of any violent, 
filthy or disturbed patients to State institutions in case the county 
cannot give them proper and comfortable care, and to communicate 
my action thereon to the board, I beg respectfully to report : 

I entered immediately upon this work and during the year visited 
the asylums of the several exempted counties, as follows : Broome, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Oneida, Onondaga, Orange, Queens, 
Suffolk and Wayne, each four times, and the asylums of Chenango, 
Cortland, Jefferson, Oswego and Wyoming, each three times. During 
the year I also visited the poor-houses of all the other counties of the 
State and the various city alms-houses one or more times, except those 
of Clinton, Delaware, Dutchess, Franklin, Fulton and Otsego and the 
Poughkeepsie city alms-house. The town poor-houses of Schuyler and 
Queens counties contain no insane and consequently they were not vis- 
ited, nor did I extend my visits to the asylums of New York, Kings 
and Monroe counties, as they have been visited by the standing com- 
mittee of the board on the insane and by the commissioners of the 
respective districts in which they are situated. 

In making these visits, the condition of the buildings, the methods 
of heating and ventilation, and the facilities for bathing, the clothing 
and diet for the insane, and the various means employed for their over- 
sight, treatment and care, were carefully examined and inquired into 
and the facts obtained fully noted. A number of these visits were made 
in the evening hours, and an insight into the night as well as the day 
service of these institutions was thus secured. The commissioners of 
the several districts and the State Commissioner in Lunacy often ac- 
companied me in these visits, uniting with me in recommending re- 
movals and in other matters affecting the welfare of the insane, thus 
greatly relieving my responsibility and labors in this direction. The 
attendance of the visiting physicians, superintendents, members of 
boards of supervisors and citizens interested in the care of the insane, 
has also frequently been secured, and many of the improvements and 
reforms in these institutions during the year have been effected through 
their active and intelligent co-operation. 

The condition of the insane in each of the asylums of the exempted 
counties, and in the poor-houses and alms-houses of the other coun- 
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ties and cities of the State, upon the occasions of my visits, with my 
recommendations as to removals, etc., will now be noticed. 

Albany County. 

The Albany city alms-house department for the insane, visited 
March 16, 1885, had thirty-two patients, seventeen of whom were men, 
and fifteen women. The employees are one male and one female at- 
tendant, and a female cook. The county sends its chronic insane 
mainly to State asylums, retaining only the most harmless class. Those 
under care at the time of my visit were quiet and orderly cases, com- 
fortably clothed and clean, and their rooms were in good condition. 
Their food is prepared and served in separate dining-rooms for the 
sexes, and they have no communication with the other paupers. A 
number of the men labor out-doors, and the domestic work of the de- 
partment is performed largely by the women. 

Allegany County. 

This county poor-house, described in my report of last year, is upon 
the detached cottage plan, and has proper convenience for classifica- 
tion and the separation of the sexes. It was visited August 19, 1885, 
with Commissioner Letchworth and the State Commissioner in Lunacy, 
when the number of inmates was fifty-seven, most of whom were aged 
aud infirm. The only insane were one man and three women, the 
first being an acute case, awaiting removal to the Buffalo State asy- 
lum. The women were all chronic, harmless cases, one of whom is a 
good laborer. They occupy rooms with the other inmates, and, it was 
said, cause no trouble. The buildings throughout were clean and in 
good order, and the supplies adequate and proper, embracing vegeta- 
bles, and other farm and dairy products in abundance. 

In my visit to this poor-house last year I found five feeble-minded 
young ^girls as inmates, and recommended their removal to the New- 
ark Custodial asylum. The superintendent informed me that he made 
application for their admission to that institution, and that the man- 
agers consented to receive and provide for three of them, but for some 
reason they had not been removed. We found these girls at the poor- 
house at the time of this visit, viz.: Sally Countryman, Margaret 
Doyle, Sarah Whitney, Lenora Hanly and Mary Windus, and also 
Annie Windus, a younger sister of the latter, recently admitted. With 
the concurrence of Commissioner Letchworth and the State Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy, I communicated with the superintendent again, ad- 
vising and urging their removal. It has since been learned that Sally 
Countryman, and Mary and Annie Windus have been removed to the 
State Idiot Asylum at Syracuse, and that Margaret Doyle, Sarah Whit- 
ney and Lenofa Hanly had been accepted at the Newark Custodial 
Asylum, and would be removed to that institution. 

Broome County. 

The poor-house of this county was visited January 30, 1885, Super- 
intendent Payne accompanying me. The insane then numbered sev- 
enty-five, viz.: Thirty-five men and forty women. Of these, three 
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men and two women were in the poor-house, under the same super- 
vision as the other pauper inmates. The wards of the insane depart- 
ment were in good condition, and the patients well clothed, clean and 
orderly. There were no cases in restraint, or any noisy or disturbed 
patients. One woman was confined to her bed seriously sick; the 
others, both male and female, were at liberty in the halls and rooms. 
A considerable number of the women were employed in sewing and 
other work, and many of the men were engaged in games or in read- 
ing. The day was inclement, but the halls and rooms were warm and 
comfortable. The employees are three male and three female attend- 
ants, a cook and a night watchman. The idiots and filthy demented 
cases have all been removed to a detached building, with good facili- 
ties for bathing, and are under the care of a paid attendant. In the 
poor-house there were three feeble-minded young women, proper sub- 
jects for the Newark Custodial Asylum. The superintendent explained 
to me a plan for the removal of the partitions of six single rooms, in 
the rear of the second story of the building for women, and convert- 
ing the space, with the central hall, into a dormitory, giving ample 
capacity for ten patients, which now accommodate only six. The plan 
is a feasible one, and I concurred in its adoption, and the change will 
probably soon be effected. A very full record of the varying condi- 
tions of the patients, from time to time, is kept by the attendants, and 
their thoughtfulness and care in this respect entitles them to com- 
mendation. 

Under date of March 23, 1885, Superintendent Payne wrote me that 
he had removed the partitions of the small rooms to which my atten- 
tion was called in my last visit, converting the space into a dormitory 
for ten patients, and that he was very much pleased with the change. 

Visited April 16 and May 19, 1885, in company with Superintendent 
Payne. At the time of the first visit, there were thirty-one insane 
men and thirty-six insane women. The changes in the interval were 
as follows: Eeceived, two men and one woman, all chronic cases, 
brought from their homes, thus making seventy under care, viz.: 
Thirty-three men and thirty-seven women. Since last reported, 
the partions of the small rooms, then referred to, have been removed, 
and the whole thrown into an open dormitory for ten patients, which, 
it was said, has worked very satisfactorily. The interior wood work 
throughout has been repainted, and some improvements have been 
effected in the drainage and closet arrangements. An abundant 
water supply has also been provided, brought by pipes from an en- 
during spring, with sufficient fall to carry it to all the buildings. The 
insane on the occasion of each of these visits were generally quiet 
and orderly. There were no cases restrained, and the appliances for 
this purpose, heretofore used, have all been removed. 

Visited September 23,1885, with Superintendent Payne. Since my 
last visit, May 19, 1885, six men had been admitted, two had been 
discharged to their relatives, one had been transferred to the State 
Homoeopathic Asvlum, one was absent on trial, and two had died. 
Of those who died, one was over eighty years of age, and the other a 
general paretic. Two women had been admitted, and one discharged 
to the custody of her family. This left sixty-nine under care as against 
seventy last reported, thirty-one of whom were men and thirty-eight 
women. The supper served during my visit consisted of bread and but- 
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ter, plain cake and tea, with sliced tomatoes for the women and pickled 
beets for the men. There were sixty-six of the patients at the tables; 
one aged man, one rheumatic, crippled woman and an epileptic girl, 
were taking their meals in the day-rooms. The tables were plainly 
but cleanly furnished, and good order prevailed during the meal, the 
attendants, of whom there were three of each sex, being present and 
over-looking the patients. The building for the women has recently 
been repainted, a broad front piazza has been erected, and the high 
board fence at the left has been removed and replaced by an ordinary 
picket fence. This gives an extended and pleasant view in that di- 
rection, and a better opportunity to the women for out-door exercise. 
The inside woodwork of the buildings throughout has been repainted, 
and the walls whitened, and the building for the men is also to be re- 
painted outside. The institution in all its parts was remarkably 
clean, and the patients well clothed and orderly. The additional 
water supply, referred to in my last visit, it was said, had thus far been 
fully adequate to the needs of the institution. 

Visited December 19, 1885, with Dr. Bichards, attending physician, 
and Superintendent Payne. The changes in the insane since my last 
visit, September 23, 1885, had been as follows: Admitted four men 
and three women ; discharged, one man ; died, one man and one woman. 
The number under care was thirty-three men and forty women, as 
against thirl y-one men and thirtv-eight women when last reported. 

We went through all of the buildings, and found them well warmed, 
clean and in good order and no cases were in restraint. The men 
had recently been newly clothed, and they as well as the women, 
were provided with underclothing. The dinner being prepared con- 
sisted of vegetable soup, boiled pork, potatoes, cabbage and squash, 
with bread and butter and tea. The institution has twenty cows, and 
the keeper informed me that' 2,700 pounds of butter had been made 
from them and consumed the past season, and that 3,400 pounds had 
been purchased for the inmates, including the poor-house department. 

Cattaraugus County. 

The insane department of the poor-house of this county, visited 
February 26, 1885, contained 48 patients, equally divided between 
the sexes. The men were at liberty in their day-room, and they were 
generally quiet and orderly. One woman, recently transferred from 
the Buffalo State Asylum, had her hands and arms confined by a 
camisole, but there were no others in any manner restrained. The 
rooms were clean and in good order, and well warmed and comfortable. 
There are one male and two female attendants. Dinner was served 
during my visit, and all of the patients, except one, were at the tables. 
The institution has no spare room, and there are seven cases in the 
poor-house classed as insane, but. the condition of these is such as to 
require no special attention. The board of supervisors, at its last 
annual session, appropriated $8,000 for the erection of two additional 
cottages for the insane, and for the extension of the dining-rooms. 
These are projected after the style of the other cottages, being of 
wood, two stories in height and each designed for 35 patients, one for 
men and one for women. The plans have been perfected, and the con- 
tract is soon to be let, the work to be completed by the first of Octo- 
ber next 
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Visited May 13, 1885, in company with Dr. King, attending physi- 
cian. The cottages contained fifty insane, equally divided between 
the sexes, and there were seven insane women in the poor-house depart- 
ment, making a total of fifty-seven, of whom twenty-five were men 
and thirty-two women. There was no material change in the condi- 
tion of the insane since mv last visit, only one death, that of an aged 
man, having occurred. The disturbed woman, then referred to, causes 
considerable trouble, but as her expenses are paid by her husband, who 
desired to retain her near home, I did not urge her removal. There 
were no cases in restraint, and all were well clothed and clean. The 
most troublesome case was Henry Cook, a congenital feeble-minded 
young man seventeen years old. He was at one time at the State Asy- 
lum for Idiots, but becoming insane, was transferred to the Buffalo 
State Asylum, where he remained a year, being recently returned to 
the county. He was very noisy, violent and destructive, requiring 
constant oversight, and I advised his removal to the Willard Asylum. 
The institution- contained no spare room. The foundations of the new 
cottages were laid, and it is expected that they will be early completed. 

Under date of July 3, 1885, Superintendent Truby fnformed me 
that Henry Cook was transferred to the "Willard Asylum June 30, 1885. 

Visited August 20, 1885, in the company of Commissioner Letch- 
worth and the State Commissioner in Lunacy. Since my last visit, 
May 13, 1885, one aged insane man had died, one — Henry Cook — 
had been transferred to the Willard Asylum, and two menhad been 
discharged to the custody of their families. There had been no ad- 
missions during this time, nor changes in the female department. 
The number of insane undei; care, therefore, was fifty- three, as against 
fifty-seven when last reported, viz. : Twenty-one men and thirty-two 
women. Of the latter, twenty-five were in the asylum cottage, and 
seven in the poor-house department. Five of the men were employed 
in out-door work, two were in bed, one, a paralytic, and one suffering 
from an injury of the ankle, and the balance were in the day-room. 
The only male attendant was a pauper, also insane. It was said that 
an experienced male attendant had been engaged to take the place of 
the one who had recently left, and that he wonld enter upon his duties 
in a few days. Two of the women were in bed, one, aged and feeble, 
and one temporarily sick. One woman was classed as filthy, and one, 
before referred to, is at times violent and noisy. There are two female 
attendants employed, one of whom at the time of our visit was absent 
on her vacation. The women's cottage was clean and in good order, 
and the patients were generally quiet and well behaved. The dinner, 
being prepared during our stay, consisted of boiled potatoes, green 
corn on the ear, meat gravy, bread and butter, bread pudding and tea. 
The two additional cottages were erected and roofed, and the inside 
work was well advanced. 

We found four feeble-minded young girls in the poor-house, proper 
cases for the Newark Custodial Asylum, viz.: Mary Whalen, Jennie 
Payne, Mary Kennedy and Victoria Hudson, the first two, each hav- 
ing an illegitimate child. With the approval of Commissioner 
Letchworth and the State Commissioner in Lunacy, I communicated 
with the superintendent, advising him to secure the removal of these 
cases to that institution at the earliest opportunity. 
35 
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Visited December 26, 1885, accompanied by Dr. King, attending 
physician. The number of insane was fifty-nine as against fifty-seven 
when last visited August 20, 1885. Of these, twenty-six were men 
and thirty-three women. The new asylum cottages are completed and 
being occupied. The entire institution now comprises a central cot- 
tage for the keeper, and two detached two-story cottages for men and 
two for women, with ample kitchen and dining accommodations, con- 
nected with the cottages by covered walks. The first two cottages 
from the central residence, each has room for thirty patients, and the 
second two, each for forty, thus giving a total accommodation for 
140 patients. The cottages are heated by steam, have good bathing 
and closet arrangements, and an abundant water supply from a 
recently drilled well. The tankage is for one hundred and ten barrels 
of water, and an air pnmp in use is said to be capable of supplying 
thirty barrels per hour. Two male and two female attendants are em- 
ployed. The insane were comfortably clothed and clean and generally 
quiet and orderly. The dinner served during my visit was abundant 
and well prepared, and consisted of boiled salt pork, boiled potatoes 
and turnips, pickled beets, buckwheat cakes, and bread and tea. It 
will be seen that the accommodations of this institution are greatly in 
excess of the present requirements, but it was said that the county has 
several chronic patients at the Buffalo State Asylum, that would 
propably soon be removed. A re-adjustment of the insane is soon to 
be made, by placing the quiet and orderly cases in the first two cottages, 
and the more disturbed class in the two remote cottages. The entire 
buildings, both old and new, have recently been painted, and they 

S resent a neat and attractive appearance, and are in all respects well 
esigned and comfortable. 

Cayuga County. 

The poor-house of this county was visited July 2, 1885, accompanied 
by Dr. Boyce, attending physician. Its inmates numbered ninety- 
three, mostly aged and infirm, about two-thirds being males. The 
number classed as insane was seventeen, viz.: Nine men and eight 
women, all of whom were of the chronic class. I carefully examined 
all of them, and found no destructive or violent cases. All of the 
men were said to work more or less, and four were represented as good 
laborers. The women also do considerable domestic work. The in- 
terior wood work of the building has recently been repainted, and the 
walls whitened, and the institution throughout was clean and in good 
order. The farm and garden, cultivated mainly by the inmates, 
promised good crops, including a large variety and abundance of vege- 
tables. 

Chautauqua Cou:nty. 

The insane department of this county poor-house was visited 
February 25, 1885, in company with Dr. "Wilson, attending physi- 
cian, and Dr. E. H, Howard, resident physician of the Monroe 
County Insane Asylum. The insane then in its care were : Men, 
49 ; women, 46 ; total, 95. Among these were four men recently 
returned from the Willard Asylum, viz. : William Piatt, Cons tan tine 
Freeman, Michael Callahan and William Eyan. These cases were sent 
to the Willard Asylum before the county buildings were remodeled, 
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nearly three years ago, and they were then disturbed and violent 
Since their return, they have been generally quiet and orderly, though 
it is not improbable that one or two of them may yet cause trouble. 
The only case in any manner restrained, was an aged, destructive, and 
filthy woman, whose hands were confined in a leather muff. The 
patients were nearly all in-doors, and a large number of women were 
engaged in sewing, mending, quilting and other light work. The 
dormitories were in good order and well aired, and the day rooms light, 
warm and cheerful. The employes are, a keeper and his wife, a matron, 
two male and two female attendants, and a female cook. The present 
keeper, Mr. J. A. Haskins, formerly an attendant, succeeded Mr. Sperry 
January 1, 1885. Since then he has made some desirable improve- 
ments, in painting the inside wood work, in the arrangement and 
better care of the clothing, and in the laundry work. At the com- 
mencement of this year, a record of the patients, with a diary of events 
occurring in the institution, was instituted by the attending physician, 
under the direction of the Superintendents, and thus far it has been 
well kept. The institution has but little spare room. 

In the poor-house' department there were two feeble-minded young 
women, proper cases for the Newark Custodial Asylum, viz. : Lena 
Olsen, e?iciente, and Alvira Robinson, the mother of three illegitimate 
children, the youngest being about two months old. There was also 
one feeble-minded boy, six years old, child of Alvira Robinson, a proper 
case for the State Idiot Asylum. I communicated with the Superin- 
tendents regarding these cases, and advised them to secure their re- 
moval as soon as the accomodations of these institutions will permit. 

Visited May 29, 1885, accompanied by Superintendent Elkms. The 
changes since my last visit were reported to have been as follows : Re- 
ceived, five men and ten women ; discharged, two men and one woman; 
died, two men, both of whom were aged. This left 105 under care, 
as against ninety-five, February 25, 1885, of whom fifty were men 
and fifty- five women. Of those received during this time, four were 
transferred from the Buffalo State Asylum; one from the State 
Homoeopathic Asylum ; one from the Newark Custodial Asylum ; 
and one from the Asylum for Insane Criminals. The balance came 
from families, all being chronic cases, and five of them had pre- 
viously been inmates. The two men discharged were sent to their 
homes, said to be improved, and the woman, being quiet and harm- 
less, was placed in the poor-house department. I first saw the insane 
at their dinner, which was a plain, substantial meal, partaken of in a 
cjuiet and orderly manner. The day being stormy, the patients were 
indoors, and I subsequently saw all them in the wards and day rooms. 
They were comforably clothed and clean, and generally free from ex- 
citement. Four of the men and two of the women were said to be 
disturbed at time, but they cause no serious trouble. One aged, de- 
mented woman, had her hands confined in a leather muff; the others 
were free from restraint, and there were no cases of seclusion. In 
view of the increased number of insane, two more attendants, one 
male and one female, seemed necessary, and Superintendent Elkins 
informed me that they had decided to employ them immediately. The 
institution has little or no spare room, but there was no crowding. The 
farm, tilled almost wholly by the insane men, seemed to promise 
good crops. 
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Visited August 18, 1885, accompanied by Commissioner Letch worth 
and the State Commissioner in Lunacy, Superintendents Taylor and 
Elkins being also present In the interval since my last visit, May 
29, 1885, the changes in the institution had been as follows: Admitted, 
two men and three women; died, two men, both aged. The number 
under care was 108, as against 105, when last visited. Of these fifty 
were men and fifty-eight women. We first observed the insane at 
their dinner, consisting of baked porked and beans, bread and butter 
and tea, and then went over the entire institution, and saw every pa- 
tient. The rooms, beds, bedding, kitchen and dormitories through- 
out were clean and in good order, and the patients generally quiet and 
well behaved. A large number of the men were at work upon the 
farm, and several of the women were occupied in sewing and other 
occupations, and two were engaged in spinning. The only case in re- 
straint was the aged woman referred to in my last report, her hands 
being confined in a leather muff. Since my last visit, the corridor 
connecting the buildings has been raised another story, and is being 
fitted up for the insane. It will accommodate eight or ten additional 
patients. The superintendents informed us that two more attendants 
had been employed, and that they were soon to enter upon their duties. 
Visited November 18, 1885, Superintendent Elkins being present. 
The changes in the insane department since last visited, August 18, 
1885, have been the following, viz. : Admitted, six men and five 
women; discharged, two men and two women; died, four, two of whom 
were men and two women. This left 111 under care, as against 108 
when last reported, of whom fifty-two were men and fifty-nine women. 
Of those admitted, two were from the Buffalo State Insane Asylum, 
and nine from family homes, several of whom had before been in- 
mates. The deaths were mostly of aged persons. Since my last visit, 
two additional attendants have been employed, thus giving three 
attendants of each sex, besides the keeper and his wife, who acts as 
matron. The institution was found in good condition throughout, 
and the patients were generally orderly and quiet. One woman was 
restrained by a leather muff, and one by a camisole ; the others were 
at full liberty, and most of them in the day-rooms, the day being in- 
clement. The connecting corridor, referred to in my last report, has 
been completed and furnished, and the inside closets in the men's de- 
partment have been removed, and placed in an annex, and fully sup- 
Elied with water. The dinner for the day consisted of boiled salt pork, 
oiled cabbage, parsnips, turnips and potatoes and bread and tea. It 
was well prepared and served, and all of the patients, except four, 
were at the tables, and they were usually (juiet and orderly during the 
meal. The institution is well stocked with a large variety of whole- 
some vegetables cultivated and raised upon the farm. 

Chemung County. 

This poor-house was visited October 26, 1885. The number of in- 
mates was fifty-three, viz.: Thirty-nine males and fourteen females. 
They were mostly aged persons, and several of them were quite infirm 
and helpless. The only insane person was one woman, sixty-six years 
old, recently admitted. She was said to have been insane at her home 
several years, and was soon to be transferred to the Willard Asylum. 
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There were no children in the institution. The building does not ad- 
mit of extended classification, and the sexes are not thoroughly sepa- 
rated during the day. It was clean and in good order, and the 
grounds, out-building, closets, drains, etc., were in proper condition. 
The supplies appeared to be adequate, including a large variety and 
abundance of vegetables cultivated and grown upon the premises. 

Chenango County. 

The department for the insane, in connection with the poor-house 
of this county, was visited March 19, 1885. The patients were at 
breakfast at the time of my arrival, and all but three were at the tables. 
The meal consisted of fresh beef, boiled potatoes, bread and butter and 
tea. The number of insane was forty, of whom twelve were men, and 
twenty-eight women. They were generally cases of long standing, 
and a large portion of them were in advanced life. There were no 
greatly disturbed or troublesome cases, and their rooms, beds and bed- 
ding, were clean and in good order. The paid force consists of a 
keeper and his wife, and an additional female attendant. The distri- 
bution of the insane in the building is extremely faulty, and renders 
the administration difficult. The sexes have separate halls during the 
day, but at night three of the wards are occupied by both men and 
women, kept apart by being locked in their rooms. They are liable, 
however, to come in contact in going to and from their rooms, and 
the hazard to life, in the event of a fire, is greatly increased in conse- 
quence of their being thus confined. I communicated with the super- 
intendent of the poor, advising a readjustment of the insane, by plac- 
ing the men wholly in the rear extension, and devoting the remainder 
of the building entirely to the women. This would effectually separate 
the sexes, both day and night, without locking them in their rooms, 
giving egress for the men at the rear, and for the women in front. I 
further advised the removal of several of the wooden partitions, throw- 
ing the space into large rooms, thus affording more light and better 
ventilation, and lessening the danger to life in the case of fire. The 
poor-house proper sheltered mostly aged and infirm persons, and many 
of them were bed-ridden and helpless. There was one feeble-minded 
young woman, twenty-two years old, with an illegitimate infant, born 
soon after her admission to the institution. I recommended her re- 
moval to the Newark Custodial Asylum, whenever room could be 
secured. 

Under date of March 5, 1885, Superintendent Babcock, in a com- 
munication to me, stated that he regarded the proposed alterations 
and changes in the insane department of the county buildings desir- 
able, and that he would endeavor, so far as practicable, to carry them 
out. An arrangement has been made to meet him at an early day, 
urther to examine into and consider the subject. 

Visited May 20, 1885, in company with Commissioner Miller. The 
number of insane was forty, viz.: Thirteen men and twenty-seven 
women. There were no disturbed or noisy cases; all were comfortably 
clothed and clean, and their rooms, beds and bedding in good condi- 
tion. We met and conferred with Superintendent Babcock in regard 
to a re-distribution of the insane, so as to secure a better classification 
and separation of the sexes and also respecting the removal of certain 
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of the wooden partitions of the Asylum building for the introduction 
of light and more free ventilation. Our views in these respects were 
in perfect accord, and we were assured that the changes would be 
made as soon as practicable. The dining room for the insane will be 
enlarged by removing the rooms at the rear, introducing more light, 
thus rendering it more convenient and cheerful. The poor-house 
sheltered only aged and infirm persons and it was clean and in good 
order. Among the number were four feeble-minded girls, proper cases 
for the Newark Custodial Asylum, and we recommend their removal 
to that institution, as soon as accomodations can be obtained. The 
sewers of the institution were being removed and new sewers con- 
structed, with the view of securing better drainage, which is greatly 
needed. We did not consider it necessary, for the time being, to ad- 
vise the removal of any insane. 

Visited September 23, 1885. The changes in the insane since my 
last visit, May 20, 1885, had been as follows : Admitted, three women, 
two from the State Lunatic Asylum, and one, a chronic case, from her 
home ; discharged to the care of relatives, one man and one women. 
The former, it was thought, would soon be returned ; the latter, one 
of the cases removed from the State Lunatic Asylum, was said to be 
doing well, and probably would remain with her relatives. The num- 
ber under care was forty-one, as against forty when last reported, of 
whom twelve were men and twenty-nine women. There were two 
women suffering under temporary excitement, and two very aged 
women, confined to their bed by sickness. The other women were 
upon the wards, or engaged in domestic work, and wholly free from 
restraint. The men were generally quiet and orderly, and there were 
no cases requiring special mention. Since my last visit with Com- 
missioner Miller, Superintendent Babcock, in accordance with our re- 
commendation, has removed the slat partitions of a number of the 
small rooms, including those in the upper story, increasing the dining 
and dormitory accommodations, and giving a comfortable and pleasant 
day-room for the women in the rear extension. The patients have 
been readjusted, so as completely to separate the sexes, and the danger 
to life in the event of fire, has been greatly lessened. Two of the 
feeble-minded young girls — Dell Rowe and Nellie Teft — alluded to 
in my last report, have been accepted by the Newark Custodial Asylum, 
and they were soon to be removed to that institution. It was not re- 
garded as necessary, at present, to advise the removal of any of the 
insane, but it is not improbable that one of the disturbed women re- 
ferred to may in time require to be removed, as her excited condition 
has continued much longer than in former attacks. The institution 
throughout was clean and in good order, and the patients well clothed 
and apparently comfortable. 

Clinton County. 

This county provides for its chronic insane under a special statute 
relieving it from the operation of the Willard Asylum Act. Its poor- 
house is a comfortable brick building, nearly new, and enables a classi- 
fication and separation of the beds. The insane occupv rooms in it 
set apart for the purpose, and are under the charge or attendants. 
No opportunity has offered to visit the institution during the year. 
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The superintendent reports that it had eighty-three inmates October 
1, 1885, of whom fourteen were insane men/and twenty-two insane 
women. 

Columbia County. 

This county has a separate building for a limited number of chronic 
insane, in connection with its poor-house. At the time of my visit, 
March 17, 1885, its inmates numbered twenty-seven, viz. : Fourteen 
men and thirteen women, each under the charge of an attendant of 
their own sex. One of the men was said to be subject to periodical 
attacks of violence, but he is easily controlled; the others were mostly 
aged and quiet, causing but little trouble. A large number of the 
women were also aged, and there were no noisy or disturbed cases. 
The building was comfortably warmed and clean, and in good order 
throughout, and the patients were well clothed. The sexes nave separ- 
ate tables, and are wholly disconnected from the poor-house inmates. 
There was one feeble-minded young woman, twenty-seven years old, 
on the ward with the insane women, a proper case for the Newark 
Custodial Asylum, and I advised her removal to that institution as 
soon as its accommodations will admit. 

Delaware County. 

This poor-house is a comfortable building in good repair, and has 
the facilities for a complete separation of the sexes. It makes no pro- 
vision for its insane, but sends them to State asylums. I have been 
unable to visit the institution during the year. According to the 
report of the superintendents it had thirty-seven inmates October 1, 
1885, but no insane. 

Dutchess County. 

This county makes no provision for insane, but sends this class to 
State asylums. Its poor-house, remodelled and repaired a few years 
since, is a comfortable wooden building, and has capacity for the 
present requirements. It has not been feasible for me to visit it during 
the year. The superintendent reported that it had 108 inmates Octo- 
ber 1, 1885, of whom one, a woman, was insane. 

The Poughkeepsie city almshouse is a commodious brick building, 
with go'od heating, ventilating and bathing arrangements, and facili- 
ties to classify and separate the sexes. Its inmates come wholly from 
the city and town of Poughkeepsie, and it is under the general direc- 
tion of a non-partisan local board, the immediate charge being vested 
in a resident superintendent. It makes no special provision for the 
insane, this class being mostly sent to State asylums. I have not 
found it convenient to visit the institution during the year. Accord- 
ing to the report of the superintendent, it had sixty-eight inmates 
October 1, 1885, of whom one man and three women were insane. 

Erie County. 
The asylum department of the poor-house of this county was visited 
February 6, 1885, with Commissioner Letch worth. Its inmates then 
were 163 men and 156 women, total 319. The paid force consists of 
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a resident physician, an assistant keeper, a matron, six male and six 
female attendants, one male and one female hospital nurse, one female 
cook, and one laundry and one sewing woman. We went over the en- 
tire institution with Dr. Ring, resident physician, and saw all of the in- 
mates. Included in the number were fifty-nine aged feeble patients, 
nineteen filthy, and eight who are at times violent and troublesome. 
There were no cases in restraint, nor greatly disturbed during our 
visit. The wards and rooms were clean and in good order, and com- 
fortable throughout, although the weather was inclement. The insti- 
tution has about sixty patients in excess of its proper accommodations, 
and is greatly crowded. We met the special committee of the board 
of supervisors, appointed to consider the subject of the extension of 
the buildings, the following day, and after an interchange of views, it 
was decided to reccommend the erection of a two story detached build- 
ing for about eighty aged and feeble patients, and remove these from 
the main wards. The matter will be early brought to the notice of 
the board of supervisors, and doubtless will receive prompt attention. 
A small appropriation to enlarge the accommodations of the institu- 
tion was made at its last session, but this will need to be considerably 
increased, in order properly to accomplish the objects. I have re- 
cently learned that an appropriation for the building has been made, 
and that the work of construction has been commenced. 

Visited June 23, 1885, Dr. Ring, attending physician, being pres- 
ent. The insane numbered 330 as against 319 when last visited Feb- 
ruary 6, 1885. Of these. 164 were men, and 166 women. The men 
were nearly all out of doors, and a large number were at work upon 
the farm. The labor report for the previous day was as follows : 
Eighty-two men and eighty-three women were employed; thirty-five 
men and thirty-four women able to do some work, but for various 
reasons were not employed ; twelve refused to work, and eighty-six 
were physically and mentally too feeble to perform any labor. The 
record showed that a daily average of about 190 had been employed 
during the month, including both sexes. The women were mostly in- 
doors, and there was a considerable number of noisy patients, but no 
cases in restraint. The following seclusions, according to the records, 
had occurred since January 1, 1885, viz:. One woman confined in her 
room four hours, one seven hours, and one two hours for fighting, and 
one woman eight hours, for being violent and noisy. The institution 
throughout was very clean, and many of the wards, especially the 
hospital rooms, have recently been enlivened and rendered more cheer- 
ful by adorning the walls with appropriate and inexpensive pictures, 
maps, etc., prepared and tastfully mounted by Mr. Fuller, the assist- 
ant superintendent. The erection of the new building had advanced 
to the second story, and it will probably be completed early in Octo- 
ber next. 

Visited August 17, 1885, with the State Commissioner in Lunacy. 
The records of the institution show a steady increase in the number 
of insane during the year. The number under care January 1, 1885, 
was 316, and the admissions from that date to July 1, 1885, were 60. 
The changes which occurred during this period were as follows : Dis- 
charged, twenty-three ; transferred to the Buffalo State Asylum, one; 
absconded, four; died, sixteen. Of those discharged during this 
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period, thirteen were sent out on trial, and eleven of these were still 
with their friends, and said to be doing well. The number under care 
at the time of our visit was 332, of whom 166 were men and 166 
women. The buildings are crowded, twenty- six patients being re- 
quired to sleep on beds in the halls, and several of the rooms have an 
excess of beds beyond their capacity. The new building is erected 
and roofed, and this, when completed, will relieve the crowding and 
make room for about twenty-five additional patients. We went through 
all the wards and rooms with great care, and examined the beds, bed- 
ding, clothing, etc., and found them generally in good condition. 
There were only ten of the men in the building, and all of these, ex- 
cept one, were engaged in some kind of pursuit. About ninety were 
at work upon the farm, garden and grounds, the balance being at 
liberty in the yards. A number of the women were engaged in sew- 
ing and various kinds of domestic work, and the number said to be 
capable of labor is sixty. The hospital department contained ten male 
and fifteen female patients. There were no cases restrained, and the 
records show that but little restraint is used. The force of attendants 
and employees remains as last reported. 

Visited November 19, 1885, accompanied by Commissioner Letch- 
worth. The changes in the insane department since last visited, 
August 1?, 1885, had been as follows : Admitted, twenty-four ; dis- 
charged, ten ; transferred to the Willard and Buffalo State Asylums, 
each two; absconded, three ; died, eight ; thus leaving 331 under care 
as against 332 when last reported. Of these, 163 were men, and 168 
women. The number of hospital cases was thirty-five, most of whom 
were in advanced life. The deaths were said to have been mostly of 
aged persons, and cases of long standing. The dinner was in course 
of preparation at the time of our arrival, and we observed the insane 
at their meal. This consisted of rice soup, boiled fresh beef and 
bread, with pickled beets. The hospital patients had also butter and 
tea, and in special cases, toast, eggs, etc., as ordered by the physician. 
The day was inclement, and the insane were generally indoors, so that 
we saw all of them in going through the wards and dining-rooms. 
There were a few disturbed and noisy patients, but no cases restrained. 
and the records show that there had been no restraint used in the 
institution during the present month. The restraint for the month of 
October, 1885, was said to have been as follows : Two men with their 
hands confined by wristlets, twenty-five hours ; eleven women in seclu- 
sion, sixty-eight hours; total hours of restraint during the month, 
ninety-three. A daily record of the labor of the insane is kept in the 
institution, upon blanks prepared for the purpose. From this it appears 
that the whole number of hours' labor by the patients during the year 
ending September 30, 1885, was 326,232. Upon the basis of seven and 
a half hours as a day's work, at fifty cents per day, the value of their 
labor for the year amounted to $21,548.80, as follows : In quarrying 
stone, $1,161.93; in farm work and improvements, $2,374.79; in 
kitchen, laundry and general house-work, $12,693.52 ; in mechanical 
labor, $1,373.20; miscellaneous pursuits, $3,945.36. 

The building being erected the present year, before referred to, is 
nearly completed and furnished. It is a plain, detached two-story 
cottage, connected with the administration building by a covered cor- 
36 
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ridor. It will accommodate sixty patients, and is to be devoted en- 
tirely to aged and infirm women. Its cost, exclusive of plumbing, has 
been about $12,000. 

In the poor-house. department we found the following cases that 
seemed to demand attention, viz., Eddie Ray, a feeble-minded boy, 
eight years old, and Michael Mend, a truant boy, fourteen years of age. 
The former appeared to be a proper case for the State Idiot Asylum, 
and the latter for some reformatory institution. At the suggestion of 
the commissioner I communicated with Superintendent Fuller, re- 
questing him to investigate these cases, and to take such action in 
each, as the facts and circumstances of their condition might seem to 
warrant. 

Essex County. 

The poor-house of this county, recently remodeled and repaired, 
affords very good accommodations for its purposes. It makes no sep- 
arate provision for its insane, retaining only the most quiet and or- 
derly class, requiring no special attention. I have been unable to visit 
it during the year. According to the report of the superintendent, 
its inmates, October 1, 1885, number sixty-nine of whom six men and 
seven women were classed as insane. 

• 
Franklin County. 

This poor-house is a commodious brick building in good repair, and 
ample for the requirements of the county. The superintendent re- 
ported sixty-three inmates October 1, 1885, and classed one man and 
three women as insane. I have been unable to visit the institution 
during the year. 

Fulton County. 

The poor-house of this county is an old building, and has no proper 
conveniences for its purposes. No occasion has offered to visit it dur- 
ing the year. It had seventy-four inmates Ootober 1, 1885, as reported 
by the superintendent, twenty of whom were classed by him as insane, 
viz.: Eight men and twelve women. 

Genesee County. 

This county poor-house was visited May 15, 1885. Its inmates then 
numbered sixty-five, generally aged and infirm, about two-thirds being 
males. The number of insane was five, viz., three men and two 
women. All of these were chronic cases, referred to in former reports, 
and there was no material change in their condition. They were in 
the old asylum building, which is much dilapidated and hardly tena- 
ble. The women, under charge of a female attendant, were well 
clothed and clean; the men were at liberty atid said to do considerable 
work. The poor-house was found clean, with good drainage, but the 
evils of an indiscriminate association still exist, which can be remedied 
only by remodeling the buildings, and a readjustment of the inmates. 
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Greeke Couoty. 

This county poor-house, visited August 13, 1885, in company with 
the State Commissioner in Lunacy, then had seventy-five inmates, of 
whom forty- five were males and thirty females. The number classed 
as insane was nineteen, viz.: Nine men and ten women. One of the 
men, thirty-five years old, a recent case, had been an inmate only a few 
days, and it was said that he would probably soon be sent to the Hud- 
son Eiver State Hospital. The others were all chronic cases, and 
many of them of long standing. The insane occupy a wooden build- 
ing at the rear of the poor-house, which was fitted up for the purpose 
last year. It divides the sexes, and is comfortable, but badly planned, 
with single rooms, and difficult to ventilate and keep in proper order, 
Two of the men and one woman, only, labor. Their apartments 
were untidy, and the beds and bedding disordered, and generally in a 
slovenly condition, the only attendants being paupers. With the ap- 
proval of the State Commissioner in Lunacy, I communicated with 
the superintendent, advising the employment of a proper female at- 
tendant, giving her the entire control of the building for the insane, 
subject to the direction of the keeper. 

Hamiltok County. 

This county has no poor-house or other institution of charity, nor 
have any returns been received from its superintendents regarding its 
poor or insane for the past year. 

Herkimer County. 

The poor-house of this county was visited March 31, 1885, accom- 
panied by Commissioner McCarthy. It is a well planned and comfort- 
able brick structure, and had 135 inmates, about equally divided 
between the sexes. There were found among these, by actual ex- 
' animation and count, thirty-five chronic insane, of whom fourteen 
were men, and twenty-one women. The men mostly occupy a rear 
ward, and all appeared to be quiet and orderly cases. Five of them 
do some light work, but there was said to be no good farm laborers 
among them. They were all comfortably clothed and clean, and were 
under the charge of a male attendant, whose entire time is said to be 
devoted to them. The women occupy wards in the main building, 
and are in the charge of two female attendants. Three of them are 
more or less disturbed, but two of these are allowed the liberty of the 
halis. The other, Nora Scanlon, about twenty-eight years of age, is 
extremely violent, noisy and destructive, and is confined most of the 
time in her room. This woman was transferred from the Willard 
Asylum May 16, 1883, and is a very troublesome and difficult case to 
control. The Commissioner united with me in the opinion that she 
should be returned to the Willard Asylum, and I subsequently ad- 
dressed the superintendent, urging her removal. The other cases 
were of the harmless class, many of them being in advanced life, and 
they were comfortably clothed and clean, and their rooms, beds and 
bedding were in good order. There was one feeble-minded girl, sixteen 
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years old, whose removal to the Newark Custodial Asylum we advised, 
as soon as accomodations can be secured. 

Under date of April 8, 1885, Superintendent Baxter informed me by 
letter that my recommendation as to the removal of Nora Scanlon to 
the Willard Asylum would be carried out, and that she would probably 
be taken to that institution April 15. 

Jefferson County. 

The department of the insane of the poor-house of this county, 
visited March 4, 1885, in company with Commissioner McCarthy, then 
had forty-three inmates, eight of whom were men, and thirty-five 
women. There are two female and one male attendants. The insti- 
tution in all its parts was a model of cleanliness and good order, and 
the patients were well clothed and comfortable. All were at liberty 
upon the halls, and there were no noisy or excited cases. In the poor- 
house we found one feeble-minded young woman, a proper case for the 
Newark Custodial Asylum, and we advised her removal to that insti- 
tution as soon as room can be procured. 

Visited June 19, 1885. The number of insane was, nine men and 
thirty-four women ; total forty-three. The changes since my last visit 
had been, one man and one woman admitted, one woman discharged, 
and one transferred to the Willard Asylum. There were no disturbed 
or troublesome cases, and the institution throughout was remarbably 
clean and in good order. 

Visited September 15, 1885. The only change in the insane since 
my last visit, June 19, 1855, had been the death of one man. The 
number under care was eight men and thirty-four women, total forty- 
two, as against forty-three when last reported. Two of the men were 
at work upon the farm ; the others were on the hall, and there was 
nothing in their condition requiring special mention, all being harm- 
less chronic cases. Four of the women were at work in the kitchen 
and dining-room, and five w&re engaged in quilting. All were quiet 
and orderly, and their rooms and beds were clean and in good condi- 
tion. The supper, served during my visit, consisted of an abundance 
of pure milk, with bread and butter, and tea for those who desired. 

Lewis County. 

This county poor-house was visited February 3, 1885, in company 
with Dr. Crosby, attending physician, the board of superintendents 
being also present. During the past year this county erected a de- 
tached building for quiet and harmless insane, intending this year to 
fit up the old structure heretofore used by them for a hospital, in con- 
nection with the poor-house. The general plan of this building was 
designed by me, and subsequently approved by the commissioner of 
the district. It is a two-story brick structure 32 by 74 feet, with slate 
roof, having accommodations for thirty patients, and costing, with the 
plumbing, etc., about $10,000. The first story is appropriated to dajr 
rooms, and the second to sleeping apartments. There are two dormi- 
tories, each having capacity for twelve patients, and three single rooms 
for each sex. The men and women are entirely separated, and they 
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have separate dining-rooms in an adjoining building, connecu d with 
the hospital. A central kitchen will serve to supply both the insane 
and hospital patients. The building is well constructed, warmed by 
furnaces, and has good bathing and closet arrangements, with an 
abundant water supply. 

The number of insane at the time of my visit still occupying the 
old building was fifteen, viz. : Ten men and five women, all being 
quiet, harmless cases. The county also has twenty-five insane at the 
Willard Asylum, and twenty at the State Lunatic Asylum. 

The superintendents informed me on February 13, 1885, that the 
insane had been removed to the new building, and that the work of 
adjusting the old building for hospital purposes was soon to be com- 
menced. The employees are one male and one female attendant, a 
woman as cook, and a night watchman. It is the desire of the authori- 
ties of the county to remove from the State asylums any quiet and 
harmless insane they may have in these institutions, not exceeding fif- 
teen, in addition to those now under care, and I would respectfully 
recommend such removals, upon condition that the employment of the 
requisite number of attendants be continued, subject to the approval 
of the attending physician. 

Visited June 19,* 1885, accompanied by Commissioner McCarthy, 
Messrs. Turner and Bush, of the local visiting committee, and the 
board of superintendents of the poor. The insane occupying the new 
building numbered nineteen, viz. : Eleven men and eight women. Of 
these, two men — Nelson Case and William Taylor — recently brought 
from the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, were disturbed and trouble- 
some, and we advised their removal to the Willard Asylum. The 
others were mild and quiet cases, well clothed and clean, and their 
rooms were in good order. The old asylum building has been re- 
modeled, thrown into large rooms, and rendered comfortable and 
pleasant. It affords accommodations for about twenty persons, one- 
half of which will be devoted to the sick, and the balance to the quiet 
insane, if the necessities shall require. This gives the county proper 
facilities for the care of about forty mild and harmless insane, with 
good kitchen, dining and bathing accommodations separate from the 
poor-house. 

Livingston County. 

The department for the insane of the poor-house of this county, 
visited March 25, 1885, had fifty-seven patients, twenty-seven of whom 
were men and thirty women. There are two male and two female at- 
tendants, thus giving one attendant to each ward, both day and night. 
The insane were comfortably clothed and clean, and generally quiet 
and orderly. It was said that three of them — one man and two 
women — are at times disturbed and troublesome, and that there were 
some filthy cases. Dinner was served during my visit. This con- 
sisted of fresh beef, boiled potatoes, fried onions, bread and butter and 
tea. All of the insane, except two of the women temporarily sick, 
were in condition to go to the tables. The building was warm and 
comfortable, but the interior walls are rough, and in many places quite 
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dirty. They need to be finished and whitened, and the wards could 
thus be made much more cheerful and pleasant with only a slight out- 
lay. The recent considerable expenditure in the sinking of wells for 
water has proved an almost entire failure. There was but a small 
supply on hand at the time of my visit, and the superintendent stated 
that it was wholly inadequate for the purposes of the institution. A 
sewer has recently been constructed, but, owing to the lack of water, 
the drainage has not been much, if any, improved. The subject of a 
further water supply for the institution, readily attainable from endur- 
ing springs, was considered by the supervisors at their last annual 
meeting, but no action was had other than to recommend a special 
session of the board early in April of this year to take up the matter. 
The session, it is thought, will soon be called for this purpose. The 
poor-house contained a large proportion of aged and infirm persons. 
With the exception of two infants, there were no children in the insti- 
tution. The superintendent stated that he readily found homes for 
dependent children, in good families, and that there were no such chil- 
dren of thje county in asylums. 

Madison County. 

This county provides for a limited number of chronic insane in 
buildings connected with its poor-house. At the tim£ of my visit, 
March 19, 1885, the number under care was twenty, of whom eight 
were men and twelve women. Three of the men are good laborers, 
and are employed under the direction of an attendant; two are epilep- 
tic, and one is quite filthy. The building is an old out-house, and 
has but few conveniences for its purposes. The attendant occupies 
one of its rooms at night, but, when not at work during the day, the 
men who do not labor are locked in their rooms. The building de- 
voted to the women is an old wooden structure, but it is in fair condi- 
tion, and comfortable. The rooms were clean, and the beds, bedding, 
etc., in good order. All of the insane women were cases of two or 
more years' standing, and most of fe thetn had been in State asylums. 
Two were said to be filthy at night, but there were no violent or 
greatly disturbed cases. There is one female attendant who occupies 
a room in the building connected with the apartments for the pa- 
tients. The poor-house is a well-planned wooden building, and is 
fully adequate to the requirements of the county. Among the inmates 
were four feeble-minded young women, proper cases for the Newark 
Custodial Asylum, two of whom were mothers of illegitimate children. 
The institution enables a separation of the sexes, but the protection to 
those women cannot be regarded as entirely secure. 

Monboe County. 

This county provides for its insane requiring asylum care, in sepa- 
rate buildings, and under management distinct from that of the poor- 
house. A few of the most orderly and quiet class only are retained 
in the poor-house, in association with the other paupers. I have 
visited the institution frequently during the year, but have observed 
no cases that would attract attention. The superintendent reported 
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six men and two women among its inmates, October 1, 1885, whom he 
classed as insane. 

Montgomery County. 

This county poor-house, visited March 18, 1885, then had Rixty-eight 
inmates, about two-thirds being males. The number of insane was 
eighteen, viz., eight men and ten women. These occupy a rear wing, 
which has but few conveniences for its purposes. They were nearly 
all cases of long standing, and generally orderly and quiet. One 
woman, temporarily sick, was in bed ; the others were at full liberty. 
An aged female inmate has charge of the women, and a pauper male 
inmate attends to the men. The rooms, especially those occupied by 
the women, were very clean, and the beds and bedding tidy and com- 
fortable. There seemed no necessity to recommend any removals. 
There were two feeble-minded young women, proper cases for the 
Newark Custodial Asylum, seven epileptics, and five adult unteacha- 
ble idiots. The others were generally aged, infirm and helpless, and 
permanently dependent. 

Visited August 15, 1885, in company with Superintendent Coleman. 
Since my last visit, a new building, to be occupied by the insane 
women and aged females, has been erected, and one of the win^s of 
the old building raised in its stories and otherwise improved. These 
improvements, when completed, will considerably increase the capacity 
of the institution and enable a better classification of the inmates, 
and a separation of the sexes. Measures are also being taken to in- 
crease the water supply and to distribute it through the buildings, 
with proper facilities for bathing and domestic purposes. The num- 
ber of inmates at the time of my visit was seventy-four, nearly equally 
divided as to sex. In this number there were twenty-two insane, viz., 
nine men and thirteen women. All of these were chronic patients, 
many of them of long standing, and most of them had been treated 
in State asylums. They were comfortably clothed and clean, and 
there were no greatly disturbed or violent cases. The supplies were of 
good quality and abundant, including a great variety of vegetables 
and other products cultivated and grown upon the premises. Among 
the inmates were two feeble-minded young women, proper cases for 
the Newark Custodial Asylum, who will be sent to that institution as 
soon as room can be secured. There seemed no necessity to advise the 
removal of any of the insane. 

Niagara Couoty. 

The poor-house of this county was visited July 10, 1885. Its cen- 
sus then showed 100 inmates, nearly three-fourths of whom were 
males. They were almost exclusively aged and infirm persons, includ- 
ing many helpless and bed-ridden cases. The only insane was one 
man, said to be a very good farm laborer, and requiring no special 
attention. The outside wood work of the buildings, roofs and chim- 
neys have recently been painted, and the inside walls cleaned and 
whitened. The institution throughout was in the highest state of 
cleanliness, and the grounds and outbuildings in fine order. Super- 
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intendent Lewis informed me that he required all the inmates to labor 
according to their several abilities, and [by this means was enabled to 
check their generally slovenly habits, and constantly to maintain an 
orderly and cleanly condition of the institution. The farm, from 
being one of the poorest in the vicinity, has, within a few years, been 
underdrained and reclaimed, mainly by pauper labor, so as now to 
rank among the best, the approaches and grounds made pleasant and 
attractive. The meadows and growing crops promised a large yield, 
and the garden a great variety and abundance of products. 

Oneida County. 

This poor-house was visited March 30, 1885, in company with Com- 
missioner McCarthy. The census of the insane department then 
showed 259 patients, of whom 89 were men and 170 women. The 
paid force consists of four male and ten female attendants, a female 
cook and a laundry woman. The day was inclement, and the insane 
were, therefore, mostly indoors. We went through the entire build- 
ing, and the wards and rooms, beds, bedding, and kitchen and dining 
apartments were clean and in good order. We found a number of 
disturbed petients, but these occupy separate wards, and are under the 
care of an extra force of attendants. There was one man whose 
hands were confined by a muff, but we saw no women in any form of 
restraint. The men's apartments are crowded, but there is considera- 
ble spare room for women. The materials for the modification and 
extension of the building for men are being collected and the work is 
to be entered upon as soon as the season will admit. The appropria- 
tion for the purpose is $18,000, but it was that the building would be 
enlarged and put in complete order regardless of the expense. In the 
poor-house there were three feeble-minded young women, proper cases 
for the Newark Custodial Asylum, who would be removed to that in- 
stitution if accommations could be obtained. 

Visited June 18, 1885, accompanied by Commissioner McCarty. The 
insane numbered 253 as against 259 when last visited, March 30, 1885, 
viz., eighty-nine men and 164 women. The day was pleasant and a 
large proportion of the insane were out of doors, a considerable num- 
ber of the men being engaged upon the farm. There were a number 
of disturbed patients, but they were under close supervision and free 
from restraint, and the institution throughout was in the highest 
state of cleanliness and good order. One woman, Harriet Colby, a 
State patient, had, of late, been extremely violent and troublesome, 
and I arranged to transfer her to the Binghamton State Asylum. The 
work upon the new building for men is rapidly progressing, and had 
reached the second story. It will 'probably be finished and ready for 
occupancy early in October next. 

Visited September 22, 1885, the insane numbering 251, as against 
253, when last visited, June 18, 1885. Of these 91 were men and 160 
women. I devoted the entire day to the examination, and went 
through all the halls and wards, and observed the patients in their 
day rooms, in the exercise grounds, and in their various pursuits. 
A large number of the men were engaged outdoors, and the domestic 
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work was being largely carried on by the women, under the guidance 
of three female attendants. The usual good condition of the insti- 
tution was everywhere apparent, especially in the female department, 
which contains every needed convenience for its purposes. The new 
building for men is erected and roofed ; the inside work is well ad- 
vanced, and it will soon be ready for patients. Its completion will 
enable a readjustment and better classification of the insane, and give 
ample room for over 300 inmates. 

Visited December 30, 1885. The number of insane was 277, viz. : 
One hundred and nine men and 168 women, as against 253 when last 
visited, September 22, 1885, the increase being mainly from State 
patients transferred from other institutions. The new building for 
men is completed and occupied. It is two stories in height, with a 
basement for dining purposes, and has large, well-lighted and pleasant 
day-rooms, with good sun exposure on each story. The wards in the 
old building for men are being remodeled, and the rooms enlarged by 
the removal of some of the partition walls. When this work is com- 
pleted, a readjustment of the patients will be made, by removing some 
of the women to the wards heretofore occupied by men, and thus 
secure a more extended and better classification. The buildings 
throughout are warmed by steam, having good bathing facilities, and 
are abundantly supplied with water. They are well furnished, and in 
all respects equally comfortable with the State asylums for the chronic 
insane, having capacity for 375 patients, viz. : One hundred and fifty 
men, and 225 women. The paid force are : A matron, five male and 
nine female attendants, one female cook, one seamstress, and a laun- 
dry woman. The wards throughout were in good condition and re- 
markably clean and orderly. The only patient in restraint was a man 
with his wrists confined, and there were no extremely disturbed or 
noisy cases. The supplies were abundant and of good quality, includ- 
ing farm vegetable products raised unon the premises, and well stored 
for winter use. 

Onondaga County. 

This county poor-house was visited February 4, 1885, accompanied 
by Commissioner McCarthy. The asylum department then had 116 
insane, viz. : Forty-three men and seventy-three women. We went 
over the entire institution and saw all of the patients. The rooms, 
beds and bedding were clean and comfortable, and the insane well 
clothed and orderly. There were no cases in restraint or seclusion. 
On the first of January, 1885, Dr. Aldrich resigned and was succeeded 
by Dr. Frank 0. Bright as resident physician. There are three male 
and three female attendants, and one cook employed. The institution 
is full, and it will probably soon become necessary to remove some 
cases to make room for new patients. 

Visited April 27, 1885, with Dr. J. C. Carson, Superintendent of 
the State Idiot Asylum, and May 21, 1885, accompanied by Commis- 
sioner McCarthy. The number of insane, respectively, was forty men 
and seventy-five women, and 4 forty-one men and seventy-six women ; 
totals 115 and 117. There was no change in the condition of the in- 
37 
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sane requiring special note, most of them being very quiet, orderly 
cases, and generally free from restraint. At the second visit the 
patients were at dinner during our stay, and all, except three men and 
two women, were at the tables. The institution has no spare room, 
and it will probably soon be necessary to remove some of the patients 
to State asylums, to meet the pressing local demands. The water 
supply is quite limited, and it is used only sparingly, so as to accumu- 
late a reserve, so far as practicable, against the approach of dry 
weather. The closets and drains, therefore, are imperfectly flushed, 
and it requires constant vigilance on the part of those in charge to 
maintain proper sanitary conditions. We found the institution on 
each occasion remarkably clean, and the kitchen, dining-rooms, beds 
and bedding in good order, and bearing evidences of close and careful 
supervision. 

Visited September 14, 1885, Superintendent White accompanying 
me. Since my last visit, May 21, 1885, three insane had been admitted ; 
one had been transferred to the State Lunatic Asylum at TJtica; one 
had been discharged improved, to the care of friends, and one had 
died. The number in the institution was forty men and seventy-seven 
women, as against forty-one men and seventy-six women when last 
reported. I went through all of the wards and saw and conversed 
with most of the patients. A considerable number of the men were 
at work, out-doors, but these returned during my visit, as evening ap- 
proached. The women were mostly indoors, and several were engaged 
in sewing, and various kinds of domestic work, under the direction of 
the attendants. One woman was extremely noisy, and two men were 
in their rooms temporarily sick. The others were generally quiet and 
well behaved, and all were comfortably clothed and clean. The insti- 
tution throughout was in proper order and cleanliness, and its kitchen, 
dining-rooms and beds and bedding in good condition. Since my last 
visit new water-closets have been fitted up for the insane, and an an- 
nex to the poor-house, with improved closet arrangements, has been 
erected. An attempt is being made to increase the water reserve by 
repairing and enlarging the reservoir, which is nearly completed. Ow- 
ing to the frequency of rain during the present season, there has not, 
as yet, been any serious lack of water, as has frequently occurred in 
former years. The institution has no spare room, but in view of the 
generally quiet and orderly condition of the patients, I did not regard 
any removals at present necessary. 

Visited November 23, 1885, accompanied by Superintendent White. 
The number of insane was 119, as against 117 when last reported, 
September 14, 1885. Of these, forty-two were men, and seventy-seven 
women. Our visit was late in the afternoon, and extended into the 
evening. The insane were observed at their supper, consisting of 
bread and butter, with plain sauce and tea, and they were also ob- 
served after they had retired. There were two noisy cases among the 
men, but the women were very quiet and orderly, and all were free 
from restraint. The work of increasing the water reserve of the insti- 
tution has been completed, and it is thought that, under ordinary con- 
ditions, the supply will prove adequate, as, with the improved closet 
arrangements, both in the poor-house and asylum buildings, the waste 
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will be much less than heretofore. The hospital accommodations of 
the poor-house department have been enlarged, and rendered more com- 
fortable by the removal of the partitions of several small rooms, and a 
man and his wife have been employed as attendants, whose entire 
time is to be devoted to the oversight and care of the infirm and sick. 

Ontario County. 

This poor-house was visited June 24, 1885, the board of superin- 
tendents being in session. The number of inmates was seventy-three, 
it being the minimum for the vear, about two-thirds of whom were 
males. A large proportion of these were totally infiroi and helpless, 
and many of them of extreme old age and decrepit The only insane 
were four men and three women, all cases of long standing. These 
occupy apartments with the other inmates, and were said to be good 
laborers. A rear extension is set apart for idiotic and filthy, demented 
cases, and this was found clean and in good order. During last year 
steam heating was introduced into the institution, and, it was said, 
had given entire satisfaction. The farm promises an abundant yield, 
and the garden, highly cultivated, excelled in the variety and excel- 
lence of its products, sufficient in quantity for the purposes of the 
entire institution. 

Orange County. 

The asylum department of this poor-house was visited March 13, 
1885. Its inmates then were as follows: On wards one and four, sev- 
enteen and nineteen men respectively; on wards two and three respect- 
ively, nineteen and seventeen women ; total thirty-six men and thirty- 
six women. There are three male and three female attendants, and a 
female cook. Each ward has a dining-room, and the insane were at 
dinner during my visit. This consisted of salt mackerel, boiled pota- 
toes, bread and butter and tea. All of the patients, except two, were 
at the table. I went twice through each ward, and saw and examined 
every patient The men on ward one were all at liberty, and gener- 
ally quiet. One, an aged, feeble patient, was said to be filthy, and 
one was an epileptic. Of the men on ward four, two had recently been 
admitted, and were awaiting examination. The others were generally 
orderly, chronic cases, requiring no special mention. In ward two 
there was one woman sick in bed ; the others were at full liberty, and 
several were engaged in sewing and other work. One woman in ward 
three — Isabella Belknap — an inmate over twenty years, was greatly 
excited, noisy and destructive, and it was said that she had been in 
this condition about three months, giving much trouble and disturb- 
ing the other patients, who were generally quiet and well behaved. In 
an interview with Superintendent Monell, I advised the removal of 
this woman to the Binghamton State Asylum. I also advised him 
thus to remove Anna May De Groot, a noisy, violent and seemingly 
dangerous colored woman, fifty years old, who was in the ward for 
colored women, with no attendant except an aged pauper female in- 
mate, and he assured me that the removals would be made. My visit 
was upon an extremely cold and inclement day. The halls and rooms 
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of the asylum building, however, were warm and comfortable, and 
throughout remarkably clean and in good order. 

Visited with the State Commissioner in Lunacy, May 27, 1885, Dr. 
Farris, attending physician, and the board of superintendents being 
also present The number of insane was thirty-four men and thirty- 
six women; total, seventy. We made a very careful examination of 
the institution, extending to all the wards and rooms, including kitchen 
and dining apartments, and found it throughout clean and in good 
order. There were no greatly disturbed cases, except the women 
referred to in my last visit, viz.: Isabella Belknap and Anna May 
DeGroot There had been delay in removing these cases, as recom- 
mended, but the 8uperintendent8~inform me that they were taken to 
the Binghamton State Asylum June 15, 1885. At the time of our 
visit, a large number of the men were at work upon the garden and 
farm, and several of the women were employed in sewing, and in the 
kitchen and laundry. There was only one case in bed — a consump- 
tive woman — and no cases in restraint The farm is under good cul- 
tivation, the warden large and well tended, and each promises an 
abundant yield. 

Visited September 29, 1885. The number of insane was thirty-three 
men and thirty-seven women, as against thirty-four men and thirty- 
six women, wfien last visited, May 27, 1885. They were distributed 
in the building as follows : In ward one, there were seventeen men. Of 
these, eleven had been at work out-doors during the day. There were 
no disturbed or troublesome cases on this ward, nor any, in any manner 
restrained. Ward four contained sixteen men, of whom seven had 
been engaged during the day in out-door pursuits. There were sixteen 
women on ward two, and twenty-one on ward three. Of these, twelve 
do more or less kitchen, laundry and other work, and some of them 
were said to be good domestics. The building throughout was 
remarkably clean, and the beds, bedding and clothing in good 
condition. The dinner served, during my visit, was roast fresh beef, 
boiled potatoes, beets, bread and butter and tea. The institution is 
well stocked with vegetables raised upon the farm, and the supplies 
otherwise, were adequate and proper. The drainage of the buildings 
is quite imperfect, the inside closets are defective, and those outside 
were in extremelv bad condition. In a personal interview with Super- 
intendent Moneli, I called his attention to these facts, and urged him 
to give the matter consideration. The institution had little or no spare 
room, but the condition of the insane did not seem to require any re- 
movals. 

Visited December 18, 1885, with t/ommissioner Carpenter, Dr. 
Farris, attending physician being also present There had been no 
change in the insane since my last visit, September 29, 1885, the 
number under care being as then, seventy, viz. : thirty-four men and 
thirty-six women. The dinner, served during our visit, consisted of 
boiled salt mackerel, potatoes, bread and butter and tea. The super- 
intendents having been notified that the county had two quiet chronic 
Eatients at the State Homoeopathic Asylum, that might be removed, 
ad decided, under the advice of Dr. Farris, attending physician, to 
transfer two women who were quite disturbed and troublesome, to the 
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Binghamton State Asylum, as the institution has no spare room. In 
the course of our visit, we went oyer the entire building, and saw all 
of the insane. The halls and rooms were clean and in food condition, 
and the patients comfortably clothed and clean. The force of attend- 
ants was the same as last reported. 

The Newburgh City and Town Aims-House, devoted exclusively to 
the poor of the city and town of Newburgh, was visited August 13, 
1885, in company with the State Commissioner in Lunacy. Its in- 
mates then numbered eighty, of whom about two-thirds were males. 
Among these were nine insane, four of them being men, and five 
women. All of them except one man had been treated at State asy- 
lums. Two of the men were paying patients, one at $8 and one at $2 
per week. The former is destructive and troubsome, and had been an 
inmate sixteen years. None of the men labor, but two of the women were 
classed as good domestics. We found one feeble-minded girl in the 
institution — Annie Green, 17 years old — committed for vagrancy, 
and we united in a communication to the superintendent of the New- 
ark Custodial Asylum, urging her acceptance by that institution. The 
other inmates were mostly aged and infirm persons, and their needs 
in every respect, seemed to be well supplied, and the institution 
throughout was in good order. 

Orleans County. 

The poor-house of this county, visited July 9, 1885, contained six- 
ty-five inmates, about two-thirds of whom are males. They were al- 
most entirely aged and infirm,and several were so feeble and helpless as to 
be confined to their beds. There were two cases suitable for the New- 
ark Custodial Asylum, and I advised the superintendent to apply for 
their admission to that institution as soon as room offered, viz.: Adel- 
phia Pennell, about thirty years of age, an inmate of the State Idiot 
Asylum five years, returned to her home when fifteen years old, where 
she remained two years, being then sent to the poor-house, and since 
continuously an inmate of that institution. Mary Foley, 17 years old, 
the mother of two illegitimate children, the youngest three months old, 
born in the poor-house, and also an inmate. There were only five 
cases classed as insane, and an examination of these showed them all 
to be quiet and inoffensive. The men are aged and of no value as la- 
borers. One of the women was said to be a good domestic; the others 
were incapable of doing any work. They all occupy rooms in associa- 
tion with the other inmates. The institution throughout was clean and 
in good order, and the grounds pleasant and attractive. The farm 
bore evidence of good husbandry, promising an abundant yield of 
grass, grain and other products. 

Oswego County. 

The poor-house and asylum department of this county were visited 
March 3, 1885, in company with Commissioner McCarthy. The number 
of insane was: Men 18; women 29; total 47. The employes are, one 
male and two female attendants. The insane were comfortably 
clothed and clean, and there were no noisy or violent cases. A number 
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of the women were engaged in sewing and other work, bnt the men 
were unemployed, the day being inclement, thus compelling then to 
be in-doors. The rooms and wards were well warmed, and in good 
order throughout. In the poor-house, there were three feeble-minded 
young women, proper cases for the Newark Custodial Asylum. The 
others were mostly aged and infirm persons, several being helpless and 
bed-ridden, and their wants were, apparently, well supplied. 

Visted June 20, 1885, in company with Dr. Johnson, attending 
physician. The changes since my last visit, March 3, 1885, had been 
as follows : Three men and three women received, transferred from 
the State Lunatic Asylum; one man discharged, and one man, who 
had become disturbed and troublesome, removed to the Willard Asy- 
lum. This left fifty-one under care as against forty-seven when last 
reported, viz.: Nineteen men and thirty-two women. There were no 
violent or greatly disturbed cases, and the institution throughout was 
clean and in good order. A considerable number of the men were at 
work upon the farm, and about one-half of the women were engaged 
in the kitchen, laundry, and other domestic pursuits. The institution 
has little or no spare room. Its force of attendants is kept full. 

Visited in company with Dr. Johnson, attending physician, Sep- 
tember 15, 1885. The changes in the insane department since my 
last visit, June 20, 1885, had been as follows: Admitted, four men 
and one woman, all chronic cases from families ; died, two women ; 
absconded and gone to his home, one man. One of those who died 
was an epileptic, and the other a consumptive, recently transferred 
from the State Lunatic Asylum. The number under care was fifty- 
three, as against fifty-one when last reported, of whom twenty-two 
were men and thirty-one women. The women are under constant 
supervision, there being two female attendants and a matron to look 
after their welfare, and they were clean and tidy, and their rooms in 
good order. A large number of them were engaged in various useful 
pursuits, and they seemed contented and happy. The oversight of 
the men devolves mainly upon one attendant, and with the increased 
number of patients, the supervision is not as thorough as could be 
desired. Only two or three of them were engaged in any kind of 
work, and several were sloven and more or less untidy in their per- 
sons. In the absence of the superintendent, I communicated with 
him in writing, advising the employment of an additional male at- 
tendant. The poor-house contained mostly aged and infirm persons, 
needing constant watchfulness and care. Among these was a feeble- 
minded young girl, about eighteen years of age, a proper case for 
the Newark Custodial Asylum. The institution was well supplied 
with vegetables, etc., cultivated and grown upon the premises, and it 
was saia that the products of the dairy are largely consumed by the 
inmates. Under date of September 28, 1885, Superintendent Spencer 
addressed me as follows: "Your suggestion that an additional male 
attendant be employed in our asylum is, I think, a good one, and I 
have acted accordingly. I shall keep an additional attendant so long 
as our number of inmates is as great as it has been for the past year." 

The Ostoego City Alms-House was visited September 16, 1885, ac- 
companied by Commissioner McCarthy. This institution provides 
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for the poor of the city and town of Oswego, and is under the control 
of a non-partizan board. The building is well adapted to its purpose, 
and is in good condition, with commodious and well-arranged barns 
and other out-buildings. The farm comprises 136 acres under good 
cultivation, and is highly productive. The number of inmates at the 
time of our visit was forty- three, about equally divided between the 
sexes. Of these, four — two men and two women — are classed as in- 
sane. The men and one of the women were said to be good laborers ; 
the other woman was feeble and infirm, and causes no trouble. The 
supplies, including the products of a large dairy, were abundant and 
proper, and the institution, in all its parts, was a model of cleanliness 

and apparent good management. 

« 

Otsego County. 

The county has a small detached building on the grounds of its 
poor-house in which it provides for a limited number of quiet and 
orderly chronic insane. The superintendent reports fifteen of this 
class under its care October 1, 1885, viz.: Four men and eleven wo- 
men. I have not found it practicable to visit the institution during 
the year. 

Putnam County. 

This county poor-house was visited November 10, 1885. Its in- 
mates then numbered forty-three, of whom twenty- four were males and 
nineteen females. Of these nine were idiots and five insane, viz. : Two 
men and three women. All of the insane except one man — Benjamin 
B. Brundage — had been inmates for several years, and caused no 
great trouble. The latter, a single man about forty-three years of age, 
had been in the house only a few weeks, having been brought directly 
to the institution from nis home. He had previously been to the 
Hudson River State Hospital for some four years, and was discharged 
to the care of his friends in 1883. He exhibited no violence, but re- 
quires to be constantly watched to prevent his escape, and as no at- 
tendants are employed, I advised his removal to the Binghamton 
State Asylum. The feeble-minded young woman — Emma Ferguson 
— referred to in my report of last year, is still in the poor-house, be- 
cause of the lack of accommodations at the Newark Custodial Asylum. 
The institution was clean and the inmates apparently comfortably 
provided for, but there is no proper classification or separation of the 
sexes, except when locked in their rooms, and better hospital facilities 
are greatly needed. The farm is said to have been quite productive 
the present year, and a number of cows are kept, the milk and butter 
from which are consumed by the inmates, and their was a consider- 
able supply of good apples grown upon the premises. 

Under date of December 21, 1885, the keeper of the poor-house 
informed me that Benjamin B. Brundage had been removed to the 
Binghamton State Asylum, and Emma Ferguson to the State Custo- 
dial Asylum at Newark. 
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Queens County. 

The asylum of this county was visited March 14, 1885, in company 
with the State Commissioner in Lunacy. Our visit was in the eve- 
ning, and it was prolonged until nearly eleven o'clock. We went over 
the entire institution and saw all the patients as they were distributed 
through the rooms for the night. There were no noisy or disturbed 
cases during our visit, and the rooms, beds and bedding were in good 
order. The paid employees of the institution are : Five male and 
five female attendants ; two male and one female cook ; one man as a 
baker; one laundry man and two laundry women ; one seamstress and 
one dressmaker ; one night watchman and one stableman. The an- 
nual per capita expenditure for supervision and care, including the 
salaries of the superintendent and assistant is $48.30, on the basis 
of an average of 120 patients. The number under care at the time of 
our visit was 131, of whom sixty-two were men and sixty-nine women. 
The buildings were crowded, and applications had been made to the 
Willard and Binghamton State Asylums for the removal of fifteen 
patients to these institutions. We were strongly impressed in our 
visit with the great hazard to the insane in the event of a fire. The 
building is old and flammable, and extremely difficult for rapid egress. 
I have frequently called the attention of the authorities to its danger- 
ous character, and the matter was brought to their notice by the State 
Commissioner in Lunacy a few weeks l>efore our visit The subject 
has recently received the attention of the supervisors, and additional 
fire escapes are being devised. It is believed, however, that a fire oc- 
curring in the night, even under the most favorable circumstances, 
would be attended with considerable loss of life. 

Visited on the evening of June 15, 1885, after the patients had re- 
tired. The number of insane was 118 as against 131 when visited 
March 14, 1885, viz. : Fifty-four men and sixty-four women. During 
this interval four men and two women have been admitted ; four 
men and four women transferred to the Willard Asvlum; three 
men, all epileptics, to the Home for Epileptics at Amity ville ; two men 
had died ; and four men and two women had been discharged. I went 
over the entire building with Dr. Clements, superintendent, and saw 
all of the patients. Tnere were no noisy cases during our visit, and 
only one patient — a woman — was in restraint, being confined by 
straps in bed. Two additional fire escapes have recently been erected, 
one at either end of the building, communicating with both stories. 
The institution has no spare room, and it was said that further remo- 
vals to State asylums would probably soon be made. 

Visited August 12, 1885, accompanied by Dr. Bogart, attending 
physician. Since my last visit, June 15, 1885, the changes in the in- 
stitution had been as follows: Admitted, six ; discharged, two; trans- 
ferred, two; died, three. The number under care was 117 as against 
118, when last reported, viz. : Men, 53 ; women, 64. Of those ad- 
mitted, one was an acute case, and the others were chronic cases from 
families. Of those transferred, one was a recent case, sent to the 
Hudson River State Hospital, and one, a chronic, disturbed patient, 
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to the Willard Asylum. Two of those who died were paralytic, and 
one was an epileptic. The two cases discharged were removed to their 
homes, and Dr. Clements, the superintendent, said they were reported 
as doing well. I went through the entire building, and there were no 
patients on the men's wards, and only eight on the women's wards, 
two of these being sick in their rooms. Twelve of the men were at 
work in the wash-house, three in the kitchen, and seven in the garden 
and on the grounds. The others were in the inclosed yards, under 
the supervision of the attendants. Among the women, there were 
laborers, as follows : In the wash-house six ; in the dining-room, three ; 
in the kitchen, three ; in the sewing-room, five ; the balance were in 
the care of attendants, in the yards. The institution throughout was 
clean and in good order, and there were no patients in restraint or se- 
clusion, nor did any removals, for the present, seem necessary. The 
dinner served during my visit consisted of fresh roast beef, boiled po- 
tatoes, bread and butter, and tea. It was said that the barns, recently 
destroyed by lightning, will soon be replaced. 

Visited December 3, 1885, when the insane numbered 121 as against 
117 at the time of my last visit, August 12, 1885. Of these fifty-five 
were men, and sixty-six were women. The following shows the ope- 
rations of the institution for the last fiscal year : The number of pa- 
tients October 1, 1884, was 121, and the number admitted during the 
year ending September 30, 1885, was forty-seven, thus making a total 
of 168 under care in the course of the year. Of these twenty-two were 
were discharged, twenty-one were transferred to State asylums, and 
ten died, leaving 115 in the institution October 1, 1885, viz. : Fifty- 
three men and sixty-two women. The average under care during the 
year was 124. The total current expenditure, including salaries, wages 
and labor, the renewal of furniture, and ordinary repairs, was $20,- 
159.74 ; the average weekly per capita cost $3.12. The income from 
paying patients was $2,047.28, yielding a slight profit on the cost of sup- 
port, and the supplies, etc., on hand at the close of the year was about 
$1,200 in excess of the amount on hand at the close of 1884. This 
would reduce the average net cost for maintenance and care during the 
year to about $3 per week. The barn, destroyed by lightning last 
summer, has been replaced at a cost of $1,175. The asylum has no 
spare room, and removals to the State asylum will become necessary, 
as new cases may arise. The building has but few conveniances for 
its purposes, but was remarkably clean, and the insane were comfort- 
ably clothed, and generally orderly. One woman was restrained by a 
camisole, and one was confined in a chair, but there were no men in 
any form of restraint. 

The Queens County Poor-House on Barnum's Island, some ten 
miles from the Asylum building, was visited November 11, 1885, ac- 
companied by Dr. Hutchinson, attending physician. The number of 
inmates was 116, of whom nineteen were females and three infants. 
The hospital department for males, contained fifteen patients, all of 
whom were chronic cases, and many of them of advanced age. There 
were no insane. Of the male inmates, thirty-seven were young and 
middle-aged men, committed as vagrants, most of whom were able- 
bodied, and without settlement in the county. The institution is 
38 
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well supplied with vegetables raised upon the farm, which is said to 
have been largely productive the past season. The buildings are in 
fair condition and were clean, and the grounds, closets and out-houses 
in good order. 

In addition to its county poor-house and insane asylum, there are 
two town poor-houses in this county, viz.: The Hempstead and the 
Oyster Bay and North Hempstead town poor-houses. These institu- 
tions keep no insane, but send this class to the county asylum, at 
Mineola, or to the various State asylums. I have not, therefore, regarded 
it as necessary to visit them during the year. 

Rensselaer County. 

This county makes no separate provision for its chronic insane, but 
sends this class mainly to the State asylums. In a visit to its poor- 
house April 1, 1885, in company with Dr. Herrick, attending physi- 
cian, there were found twenty-three quiet and harmless chronic cases, 
of whom five were men and eighteen women. The former were in the 
association of the paupers; the latter have separate rooms and dining 
accommodations, and are under the charge of a female attendant. 
They were well clothed and clean, and their rooms in good order. 
The poor-house is planned so as effectually to separate the sexes, and 
secure an extended classification. The hospital department contained 
forty-eight patients, twenty-seven of whom were males, and twenty- 
one females, under the general supervision of a trained female nurse, 
and it had an air of neatness and comfort seldom found in institutions 
of this character. 

Richmond County. 

This county poor-house was visited August 10, 1885, in company 
with the State Commissioner in Lunacy. There had been no change 
in the building since my visit last year, other than relaying a part of 
the floors, and the evils arising from the commingling of the sexes, 
and the lack of facilities for classification then referred to still exist. 
The matter of remodeling and enlarging the buildings has been under 
consideration by the supervisors, but, as yet, no definite action has 
been taken. The number of inmates at the time of our visit was 120, 
about two-thirds being males, and most of them were aged, infirm and 
helpless. Among these were eleven classed as insane,' viz. : Six men 
and five women. Only one of these, a woman, had ever been at any 
State asylum. The others were cases who had become insane since 
their admission to the poor-house, or were committed to the institution 
in the chronic stage of the disease, and most of them were of advanced 
age. The men all work more or less, and three of them were repre- 
sented as being good laborers, but the labor of the women was said to 
be of little or no account. All appeared to be quiet and harmless 
cases, and we did not consider any removals necessary. The supper, 
served during our stay, consisted of corn-meal pudding and molasses, 
with milk for the more feeble who desired it. The kitchen is meagerly 
supplied with furniture, the only means of cooking being kettles for 
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boiling the food. The farm is under good cultivation, and the grow- 
ing crops promised an abundant yield. 

Rockland County. 

This county poor-house, visited May 6, 1885, then had forty-seven 
inmates, the number of females being slightly in excess of the males. 
Most of them were aged, infirm and helpless persons, and there were 
no children in the institution. There was one feeble-minded young 
woman, who had been retained for some time because of lack of room at 
the Newark Custodial Asylum. The number of insane was four, viz. : 
One man and three women. The man, an inmate about four vears, 
has been treated at the State lunatic asylum, is a good farm laborer, 
and takes the care of his own room, which was found clean and in 
good order. One of the women was returned from the Hudson River 
State Hospital about four years ago, one had been an inmate twenty- 
seven years, and one eleven years, without having been treated at any 
State asylum. All were quiet and well behaved, and one was said to 
do considerable domestic work. The buildings had recently been thor- 
oughly cleaned, and the walls whitened, and they had a homelike as- 
pect, and an air of neatness and comfort. The grounds are well 
kept, properly drained, and apparently in good sanitary condition, 

St. Lawrence County. 

This poor-house was visited March 5, 1885, accompanied by Com- 
missioner McCarthy. The wards for the insane had twenty patients, 
six men and fourteen women, under the charge of one male and one 
female attendant. There were two extremely troublesome cases, and 
I advised their removal to the Willard Asylum, viz. : Adaline Holmes, 
feeble and filthy, and Alice Burke, recently returned to the poor-house 
by her friends, excited and violent. On January 26, 1885, 1 trans- 
ferred from this institution Raymond Gilfoil, Thomas McCormick, 
and " Amerikana," State paupers, who had become greatly disturbed 
and troublesome, to the Binghamton State Asylum. 

Saratoga County. 

This county poor-house was visited September 11, 1885, with the 
State Commissioner in Lunacy. It then had 124 inmates, about two- 
thirds of them being males. Of this number nineteen were insane, 
viz.: Nine men and ten women. These were all chronic cases, most 
of them of long standing, and all except one man, it was said, had 
been treated at some State asylum. Four of the men are good farm 
laborers, and three of the women do more or less domestic work. 
There were no disturbed or filthy cases, and their rooms were clean 
and in good order. The poor-house proper sheltered the aged and 
infirm classes only, and many of them were extremely feeble and help- 
less. The farm has yielded abundant crops this season, including a 
large variety of vegetables, which were being stored for the use of the 
inmates. 
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Schenectady County. 

The poor-house of this county was visited September 11, 1885, in 
company with the State Commissioner in Lunacy. The number of 
inmates, most of whom were aged and infirm, was sixty-four, of whom 
forty-three were males and twenty-one females. We went carefully 
over the entire institution and saw all the inmates, but found none 
that could properly be classed as insane. TheoldaBylum building ha3 
been fitted up during the year, and set apart for females, so as to 
separate the sexes, and some other slight improvements have been 
effected. The buildings, though old and poorly adapted to their pur- 
pose, were clean, and the grounds and yards in good order. 

Schoharie County. 

This county poor-house has not been visited during the year. The 
building is old and poorly adapted to its purposes. According to the 
report of the superintendent, the number of inmates October 1, 1885, 
was thirty-seven. Of these four men and one woman were classed as 
insane. 

Schuyler County. 

This county has no poor-house, but there are two town poor-houses 
in this county, viz. : The Dix town poor-house, near Watkins, and the 
Hector town poor-house at Eeynoldsville. Each of these provides for 
the poor of their respective towns, but neither of them keep any in- 
sane. I have not, consequently, considered it necessary to visit either 
of them during the year. 

Seneca County. 

This poor-house, visited April 24, 1885, in company with Superin- 
tendent Bellows, then had fifty-eight inmates, over three-fourths of 
whom were males. There were only two cases classed as insane, both 
of whom were orderly men and good farm laborers. It has been the 
continued policy of the county, from the opening of the Willard 
Asylum, to send its chronic insane to that institution. 

Steuben County. 

This county poor-house was visited October 27, 1885. Its inmates 
then were: Males, forty-six; females, fourteen; total, sixty. They 
were generally infirm and aged, and quite a number were helpless and 
bed-ridden. Among them were four insane — one man and three 
women — the same as reported last year. Two of the women are good 
domestics, but the man was said to be unable to labor. They occupy 
rooms in common with the other inmates, and receive no special at- 
tention. The buildings are in good repair and comfortable, but the 
sexes commingle more or less, except when confined in their rooms. 
There were no children over two years of age in the institution. My 
visit was early in the morning, but the beds were well made, the rooms 
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clean, and the grounds in good order. The supplies were of good 
quality and abundant, including a large variety of garden and other 
products cultivated and grown upon the farm. 

Suffolk County. 

This county poor-house was visited in company with the State Com- 
missioner in Lunacy, March 11, 1885. Its insane department then 
had forty-six inmates, viz.: Seventeen men and twenty-nine women. 
There are two male and three female attendants. The wards and 
rooms were generally clean and in good order, and a marked improve- 
ment was apparent in all parts of the institution. There were no 
noisy or disturbed insane, and we did not regard any removals neces- 
sary. The dinner, consisting of boiled fresh beef, boiled potatoes, 
and bread and tea, was served during our visit. All of the insane, 
except a few aged and feeble cases, were at the tables, and the meal 
was partaken of in a quiet and orderly manner. The county has 
recently acquired by purchase one hundred additional acres of adjoin- 
ing wild 'lands, which are to be cleared and put under cultivation by 
the insane and other inmates. 

Visited with Dr. Baker, attending physician, June 15, 1885. The 
insane then were, nineteen men and twenty-two women, total forty- 
one. All of the men except three were out of doors, and ten were at 
work upon the farm and garden, and these were said to thus labor 
most of the time. Two of the women — Elizabeth Bunner and Julia 
Welsh — were said to be more or less disturbed and troublesome of 
late, and the superintendent had decided soon to remove them to the 
Binghamton State Asylum. The others were very orderly and quiet, 
free from restraint, and their halls and rooms were extremely clean 
and in good order. The farm, tilled largely by insane laborers, is un- 
der high cultivation, and the growing crops promised an abundant yield. 
The poor-house proper, contained none but the most helpless and in- 
firm class. 

Visited September 8, 1885, in company with Dr. Baker, attending 
physician. The changes in the insane department since my last visit, 
June 15, 1885, had 'been as follows : Admitted, one woman, a chronic 
case, from family care ; absconded, one man, now at his home, and 
said to be doing well ; transferred to the Binghamton State Asylum, 
two women — Elizabeth Bunner aud Julia Welsh, referred to in my 
last report. The number under care was thirty-nine, as against forty- 
one when last reported, eighteen of whom were men and twenty-one 
women. Our visit was in the evening, after the insane had retired. 
We went over the entire institution and observed all the patients. 
There was one woman quite noisy, causing some disturbance ; the 
others were quiet and generally sleeping. There is one male and two 
female attendants, and the engineer's sleeping apartment is on the 
ward for men. The rooms were well ventilated, and the air in most 
of them was wholesome. The night rooms of the female attendants 
are on the wards for women. There was no crowding, the institution 
having considerable spare room. 

Visited December 2, 1885. Since my last visit, September 8, 1885, 
there had been two women admitted, and one man and one women had 
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died, thus leaving thirty-nine under care, the same as last reported. 
Of these nineteen were men and twenty women. The insane were at 
dinner at the time of my arrival. This consisted of boiled beef, boiled 
cabbage and potatoes, and bread and butter and tea. The meal was 
well prepared, bounteously served, and apparently highly relished. 
After dinner twelve of the men went out to work clearing land, and 
several of the women were engaged in domestic pursuits. There were 
no cases in restraint, and the men were generally quiet and orderly. 
Two of the women were quite disturbed and both troublesome, but I 
did not regard their removal as necessary. The rooms were clean and the 
beds and bedding in good condition. The poor-house inmates were 
generally aged, and most of them infirm and helpless. The farm has 
been very productive the past season, and the institution is stocked 
with a large variety of wholesome vegetables, raised upon the premises, 
and fully adequate to its purposes. 

Sullivan County. 

This county poor-house was visited May 26, 1885, Dr. McWilliams, 
the attending physician, accompanying me. Its inmates then were as 
follows : Poor-house proper, fifty-five, about two-thirds being males ; 
insane department, thirty-two, of whom ten were men and twenty-two 
women. One of the men — Rudolph Burry — transferred from the 
State Homoeopathic Asylum about six months ago, was represented as 
being very noisy most of the time, disturbing the other patients, and 
causing considerable trouble. I communicated with the superintend- 
ent, advising his removal to the Binghamton State Asylum, and he 
has since been taken to that institution. The other men were gener- 
ally quiet and harmless cases, and several of them were said to be good 
farm laborers. The women's department was remarkably clean and 
orderly, and the patients were entirely free from restraint, most of 
them being cases of long standing. A number of them were engaged 
in carrying on the domestic work. In the poor-house was one feeble- 
minded young woman, twenty-two years old, a proper case for the 
Newark Custodial Asylum. The others were nearly all aged and in- 
firm persons, and many of them were extremely h'elpless. The build- 
ing throughout was exceedingly clean and orderly, exhibiting evidences 
of careful and vigilant supervision. The farm was under good culti- 
vation, giving promise of abundant crops, including a large supply of 
vegetables and garden products. 

Tioga County. 

This county poor-house was visited January 31, 1885. Its insane 
inmates then were seven, viz. : Three men and four women. They 
were all quiet, harmless cases, domiciled with the paupers, and it was 
said cause no trouble. The institution throughout was clean, and the 
inmates were apparently comfortable. The disturbed and violent in- 
sane of the county were removed from the poor-house to the Bing- 
hamton State Asylum last year, and the building formerly occupied 
by them has been fitted up and set apart for other classes. The Board 
of Supervisors at its last annual session appropriated $2,500 for the 
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erection of a new building for the chronic insane of the county, with 
the view of removing them from the State asylums. After visitiug the 
poor-house, I met the committee of the supervisors appointed to pro- 
cure the erection of the building, and carefully examined its plans. A 
change of site and several modifications were suggested, subject to 
the approval of the commissioner of the district, which I subsequently 
communicated '.n writing to 0. B. Haywood, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who was not present at the meeting, as follows: 

1. " That the building be placed at the front of the lot, or on a line 
with and at the left of the poor-house, instead of at the rear, as con- 
templated. 

2. " That the first story be used wholly for day rooms, and the sec- 
ond story for dormitory purposes. 

3. "That the number of single rooms be reduced from twelve to 
six, thus giving three such rooms only for each sex, and that they be 
located in the second story. 

4. " That care be exercised in locating the rooms for the attendants, 
in proximity to the patients' dormitories, so as to secure proper night 
supervision. 

5. " That the window sash be of malleable iron, thus obviating the 
necessity for outside guards or bars. 

6. " That the plumbing be adjusted so as to furnish hot, as well as 
cold water, for bathing purposes. 

7. " That earth closets, outside or annexed, be erected instead of in- 
side closets. 

8. " That the committee obtain the number of chronic insane of the 
county, in the several State asylums, and ascertain also how many of 
them of each sex can properly be provided for m the proposed build- 
ing." 

I have had no further communication with the committee, nor am 
I informed as to what progress, if any, has been made in the work of 
construction. 

Visited July 24, 1885, in company with the building committee of 
the board of supervisors. Since my last visit, January 31, 1885, the 
proposed building for insane, then referred to, has been erected, and is 
being furnished and put in order for patients. This building is a 
frame two-story structure, with slate roof, having a frontage of sixty- 
four feet, and a depth of twenty-four feet in the center, and of forty 
feet at each extremity. The first story is for day rooms and dining 
apartments, and the second for associate dormitories, there being only 
three single rooms for each sex. The kitchen, wash-room, bath-rooms, 
etc., are to be in the rear center. The building stands on the opposite 
side of the road from the poor-house, at considerable distance, and is 
wholly disconnected from that institution. It is being fully supplied 
with water, and the site is susceptible of good drainage. The number 
of insane at present is nine, viz. : Five men and four women. The 
county has also twenty chronic insane at the Binghamton State Asy- 
lum, and eight at the Willard Asylum, about equally distributed be- 
tween the sexes, thus making a total of thirty-seven. The new building 
will properly accommodate forty patients, twenty of each sex. An ex- 
perienced man and his wife have been employed as attendants, at $300 
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per year, and a female cook at $2 per week, and it is said that addi- 
tional attendants will be employed as required. The attending physi- 
cian resides at Owego, about three miles distant, but is in telephonic 
communication, and visits upon call. There was one feeble-minded 
girl, sixteen years old, in the poor-house, a proper case for the New- 
ark Custodial Asylum. 

Tompkins County. 

This county poor-house, visited October 29, 1885, contained forty- 
one inmates, of whom twenty-five were males and sixteen females. 
They were mostly aged and infirm persons, and several of them were' 
quite helpless. There were no cases that could properly be classed as 
insane, and no children over two years old. Among the number were 
three feeble-minded young women, viz.: Elnora Crouce, thirty years 
old, an inmate from childhood, her mother being also in the house; 
has had two premature births in the institution, but no living chil- 
dren ; frorks in the kitchen, but needs to be constantly watched. 

Mary Miller, twenty-two years of age, in good health and employed 
in the kitchen, but requires constant oversight; was admitted to the 
poor-house in December, 1884, then being enceinte, and soon after she 
gave birth to a child, now also an inmate; has one other child, born 
before her admission and placed out in a family. 

Emily Whitmarsh, aged twenty-four years, admitted enceinte, about 
two years ago, her child, born in the poor-house, being also an inmate; 
married when thirteen years old, but her husband dying in a few 
months; she again married at the age of fifteen years, but was soon 
abandoned; works in the keeper's kitchen, and is kept under as close 
supervision as practicable. 

In a visit to the institution some four years ago, with Commissioner 
Miller, we recommended the removal of Elnora Crouce to the New- 
ark Custodial Asylum, but for some reason the removal was not made. 
I communicated with the superintendent again, advising her removal, 
and also the removal of Mary Miller and Emily Whitmarsh to that 
institution. 

Ulster County. 

The poor-house of this county was visited September 30, 1885. The 
building, as last reported, is old and dilapidated, and hardly tenable. 
The association is unrestricted, the only separation of the sexes being 
at night, when they are locked in their rooms. The number of in- 
mates was seventy-three, of whom forty-eight were males and twenty- 
five females. The only insane was a woman, fifty- two years old, 
recently transferred from the State Homoeopathic Asylum. She was 
very quiet and free from delusions, but is likely to relapse under her 
present surroundings. The subject of the erection of a new poor- 
house is being agitated in the county, and it will probably be taken 
up by the Board of Supervisors at its next annual session. The farm 
is under good cultivation, and is largely productive. 

The Kingston City Alms- House, devoted entirely to the care of the 
poor of that city, was visited September 30, 1885. Its inmates then 
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numbered forty-five, of whom thirty-two were males, and thirteen 
females. They were mostly aged and infirm, and there were no cases 
that could properly be classed as insane. The buildings were clean 
and in good condition, and the grounds, closets and surroundings in 
fine order. The farm is under good cultivation, and the institution 
was well stocked with vegetables, fruits, etc., raised upon the premises. 

Warren County. 

This county poor-house was visited September 10, 1885, accompanied 
by Superintendent Pasko and Dr. Howard, attending physician. It then 
had sixty-five inmates, about two-thirds of whom were males. Among 
these were three insane, one man and two women. The man is a 
harmless chronic case, and said to be a good farm laborer. One of the 
women, Mary Wells, aged thirty-five years, and married, had been pe- 
riodically an inmate since 1881, and was last admitted July, 1883. She 
had two children before admission, and is the mother of an illegitimate 
sickly child, born in the poor-house. She is congenitally of feeble 
intellect, frequently disturbed and troublesome, and seeks the com- 
pany of men at every opportunity. The other woman, Roxana Saw- 
yer, married and fifty-two years old, admitted August 26, 1885, has 
delusions of persecutions of long standing, and at times is quite violent, 
being constantly confined in her room, and regarded dangerous. I ad- 
vised Superintendent Pasko to remove these women to tne Bingham- 
ton State Asylum, in which advice Dr. Howard concurred. There were 
also two feeble-minded children in the institution— Ida Burch and Lilian 
Philo — aged respectively twelve and fifteen years, for whom applica- 
tion had been made by the superintendent, for admission to the State 
Idiot Asylum; they had been accepted, and were soon to be removed. 
A keeper's kitchen and an ice-house have been erected during the pres- 
ent year, and other slight improvements effected. The institution was 
clean and in good order, and the supplies were apparently adequate 
and proper. It is learned that Roxana Sawyer has been removed to 
the Binghamton State Asylum, but I am not informed as to what 
action, if any, has been taken in the case of Mary Wells. 

Washington County. 

The poor-house of this county, visited September 9, 1885, had ninety 
inmates, nearly equally divided as to sex. Included with these were 
twenty-two insane, of whom seven were men and fifteen women. The 
men are all quiet, well-behaved cases, and all except one, it was said, la- 
bor more or less upon the farm. Their rooms were remarkably clean and 
orderly, and their beds tidy and well made. Two insane women were 
recently transferred to the Binghampton State Asylum, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the State Commissioner in Lunacy. One woman — 
Ellen Fisher — forty-five years old, an inmate fifteen years, had re • 
cently become very disturbed, and at times violent, being regarded by 
the keeper and his wife as dangerous, and I communicated with the 
superintendents advising her removal. The others were inoffensive, 
harmless cases, and most of them of long standing. Two cases were 
found needing the care of the Newark Custodial Asylum, and I ad- 
39 
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dressed the superintendents urging their removal as soon room could 
be secured, viz. : Delia Dutcher, about forty years old, born in the 
poor-house, where she has given birth to four illegitimate children, 
three of them being dead ; and Carrie Seeley, fifteen years of age, an 
inmate about one year, and the mother of a living child, born in the 
institution. The poor-house inmates were mostly aged and infirm, 
many of them bed-ridden and helpless. The grounds and closets have 
been greatly improved during the year, and the institution throughout 
was clean and in good order. The supper for the insane being served 
on my arrival, consisted of corn-meal pudding and milk, and bread 
and butter. The institution was well stocked with vegetables, and 
other products are cultivated and grown upon the farm for the use of 
the inmates. 

Under date of September 16, 1885, Superintendent Cooke addressed 
me as follows : " I have made arrangements for the removal of Helen 
Fisher, insane, to the Binghamton State Asylum, as soon as the physi- 
cians' certificates can be obtained/' He adds, that he has made appli- 
cation to the Newark Asylum for the admission of Delia Dutcher and 
Carrie Seeley, and Superintendent Warner informs me that the latter, 
the most urgent case, will be received. 

Wayne County. 

This county poor-house was visited February 20, 1885. The de- 
partment of the insane then contained forty-three men and thirty- 
seven women, making a total of eighty. The hands of one woman, 
under temporary excitement, were restrained by comfortably fitting 
leather straps. The other patients were free upon the halls or in their 
rooms, and there were no noisy or violent cases. All were well clothed 
and clean in their persons, and the rooms and beds throughout were 
in good order. A large number of the women were engaged in sew- 
ing, mending, and kitchen and laundry work, and their apartments 
had a cheerful home-like aspebt. The men were mostly in-doors, the 
day being too inclement for out-door occupation. The rooms and halls 
were warm and comfortable. The paid employees are two male and 
two female attendants, and a woman as cook. A number of the men 
are classed as good farm laborers, and a few of them assist in the 
winter work of the institution, feeding and tending the stock, clean- 
ing and caring for the rooms, and in various other pursuits. 

visited May 22, 1885, with Commissioner McCarthy and Dr. Put- 
nam, attending physician. A number of discharges of insane to their 
homes had occurred since my last visit, so that the number under care 
had been reduced from eighty to seventy-four. Of these, thirty-eight 
were men and thirty-six women. A considerable number of the men 
were at work upon the farm, and the women were largely engaged in 
sewing and domestic work. The wards and rooms were remarkably 
clean, and the institution in all its parts was in good order. There 
was no sickness among the inmates, nor any greatly disturbed or noisy 
cases. The institution had some spare room, and we did not regard 
any removals necessary. 

Visited September 1, 1885. Since my last visit, May 22, 1885, three 
men and two women had been admitted, all said to be chronic cases, 
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received from families. One man had died, and two women had been 
discharged during the interval, thus leaving seventy-six under care, 
viz.: Forty men and thirty-six women. Of the men, three were at 
large, having escaped from the institution on the evening of August 
29. They had been traced to their homes, and attendants had gone 
after them, and their return was expected the day of my visit. Six of 
the men were out at work ; one, quite aged, was in his room suffering 
from diarrhoea ; the others were upon the halls, free from restraint 
and generally orderly and well behaved. The women's ward for quiet 
cases, was a model of neatness and good order, and a considerable 
number of the patients were engaged in sewing and other domestic 
work. There were three disturbed and troublesome cases — Catherine 
Morgan and Anna Kellogg — inmates for several years, confined in 
their rooms on the old ward, and Martha Lackner, recently admitted, 
strapped in a chair in the third story. The only attendant was one 
woman, and I communicated with the superintendents of the poor, 
advising the employment of an additional attendant, or the removal 
of these women to the Willard Asylum. The dinner, being prepared 
during my visit, consisted of boiled corn beef, boiled potatoes, green 
corn, bread and butter, bread pudding and tea. A great variety and 
abundance of vegetables are raised upon the premises for the purposes 
of the institution. 

Under date of October 8, 1885, Superintendent Wiley addressed me 
the following: " We have made application for permission to remove 
Anna Kellogg and Martha Lackner to the Willard Asylum. Kate 
Morgan is doing very well at present, but Anna Kellogg has become 
very violent and requires almost constant restraint. We had rather 
not remove Kate Morgan- unless she becomes more troublesome, with- 
out you insist upon it. When the board of supervisors meet, in 
November, we shall try to have them pass a resolution to carry such 
cases as county charges, which would stop the bickering as between 
towns." 

In view of the statement of Superintendent Wiley, I have not 
thought it advisable to further urge, at present, the removal of Kate 
Morgan. 

Visited November 24, 1885, the supervisors and superintendents of 
the county being present, upon the occasion of their annual visit to 
the institution. Since my visit September 1, 1885, three men and 
two women, said to be chronic cases from families, had been received, 
and one woman had died. This gave a total of eighty insane under 
care, as against seventy-six when last reported, of whom forty-three 
were men and thirty-seven women. Application had been made for 
the removal of Anna Kellogg and Martha Lackner, the disturbed 
women referred to in my last report, to the Willard Asylum, but the 
removal had not taken place because of the lack of room in that in- 
stitution. There was no material change in the condition of these 
women, both of them being still greatly disturbed and troublesome. 
Anna Kellogg was strapped in a chair, and the hands of Martha 
Lackner were confined by a leather muff. It was the general desire 
not only of the superintendents, but of the supervisors also, that these 
women be removed to the care of the State, an effort will be made to 
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secure their admission to the Willard Asylum, as soon as room offers. 
In the meantime, it was said that an assistant female attendant 
would be employed. The other woman referred to in my lasb visit — 
Kate Morgan — was more quiet now than then, and at liberty on the 
hall. There were no cases in restraint, other than the two women re- 
ferred to, and the institution throughout was in its usual good condi- 
tion. There is pressing need for better hospital accommodations in 
the poor-house department, and the matter was receiving the attention 
of the supervisors, as also the subject of the early erection of a small* 
pox hospital or pest-house, 

Westchester County. 

The poor-house of this county was visited November 12, 1885. 
According to the records, its inmates then were : Males, 123 ; females, 
51 ; total, 174. Of these, forty-two were hospital cases, about two- 
thirds being males, and there were eleven children under two years 
old, but no insaue. The old asylum building has been fitted up as an 
hospital, the floors in many of the rooms have been relaid, the wflod 
work has been generally painted, and other improvements have been 
made during the year, so as to more effectually classify and separate 
the sexes. The buildings were clean and in good order, and the 
grounds, out-houses and drainage in proper coudrtion. The farm has 
been productive the present year, and there was a large stock and 
variety of vegetables on hand, well secured for winter use. 

Wyoming County. 

The department for the insane, in connection with the poor-house 
of this county, was visited February 27, 1885. Its inmates then num- 
bered eighteen, viz : Seven men and eleven women. One of the men, 
Frederick Eex, transferred from the Buffalo State Asylum about eigh- 
teen months since, was said to have become, recently, extremely noisy 
at times, greatly disturbing the other patients. He is also blind, and 
in his periods of excitement, frequently causes trouble. I communi- 
cated with the superintendents of the poor, advising them to remove 
him to the Willard Asylum, if he continued noisy and disturbed. 
There was one aged woman, filthy and troublesome ; the others were 
quiet and orderly, and several of them work under the guidance of 
the matron. The heavy barred doors of the various rooms have re- 
cently been removed and replaced by doors of ordinary pattern, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the commissioner of the dis- 
trict, during a visit with me to the institution last year. The rooms 
throughout were clean, and the beds and bedding comfortable, and in 
good order. 

Under date of March 12, 1885, Superintendent Rogers addressed me, 
stating that the man Frederick Rex, would have special attention, and 
if it became necessary he would be removed to the Willard Asylum. 

Visited May 14, 1885. The changes since my last visit have been 
as follows : Received, one man and one woman, both chronic cases, 
formerly treated in State asylums ; discharged, one woman to the care 
of her friends, and one woman by death from consumption. The 
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number under care was eighteen, of whom eight were men and ten 
women. The only case requiring special mention was Frederick Rex, 
referred to in my last report He was greatly disturbed, filthy, and 
noisy, requiring constant supervision, and I communicated with the 
superintendents, advising his early removal to the Willard Asylum. 

Visited September 18, 1885. There had been no admissions of in- 
sane since my last visit, May 14, 1885. Frederick Rex, the disturbed 
and filthy man then referred to, has been removed to the Willard 
Asylum; one man had been permitted to go to his home on fur- 
lough, and one woman, a consumptive, had died. This left only fit- 
teen insane under care, six of them being men and nine women. "The 
dinner, served during my visit, consisted of fresh roast beef, boiled 
potatoes and cabbage, bread and butter, green apple pie and tea. All 
the patients except one aged feeble woman were at the tables, and 
they were quiet and orderly. The poor-house proper contained about 
sixty inmates, generally aged and infirm, nearly two-thirds of them 
being males. The water supply of the institution has been increased 
by thq, construction of a new reservoir, with a storage capacity for 
aoout 2,000 barrels. It is fed from an enduring spring, "and brought 
in iron pipes, and is thought to be equal to about seventy-five barrels 
per day. 

Yates County. 

The census of this poor-house, visited June 24, 1885, showed 
thirty-eight inmates, viz : Twenty-four males and fourteen females. 
They were mostly aged, and many t of them infirm and helpless. The 
only insane were three women. * Two of these were quiet, orderly 
cases and said to be of considerable service in the domestic work of 
the house. The other was filthy and troublesome, and I advised her 
removal to the Willard Asylum, and Superintendent Davis informs 
me that she was soon after transferred to that institution. The in- 
terior walls of the building had recently been cleaned and whitened, 
and the institution throughout was in good order. 

Conclusions. 

The visitations of the asylums of the exempted counties, and the 
poor-houses of the other counties, of the State during the year, sug- 
gest the following in regard to the number and condition of the in- 
sane in them and the means employed for their treatment and care: 

1. The number of insane in the asylums of the exempted counties, 
October 1, 1885, was 1,441 as against 1,370 October 1, 1884, or an 
increase of 71. 

2. The number of insane in the poor-houses of the other counties 
of the State, October 1, 1885, was 570, as against 552 October 1, 1884, 
being an increase of 18. 

3. The total insane in the asylums and poor-houses of all the coun- 
ties of the State, exclusive of Kings, New York and Monroe, October 
1, 1885, was 2,011, as against 1,922 October 1, 1884, an increase of 89 
during the year. 

4. The lack of accommodations at the Willard and Binghamton 
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State asylums has restricted the recommendations for removals, to the 
most distressed and urgent cases, which in all instances have been 
cheerfully and promptly made. 

5. Additional accommodations for the insane, as before shown, have 
been provided in Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie and Oneida, ex- 
empted counties, and there is now no crowding in either of these 
counties. 

6. New buildings for their chronic insane have been erected during 
the year in Lewis and Tioga counties, and these counties have since 
been exempted by the board from the Willard Asylum Act. 

7. A new building for a limited number of insane women has been 
erected in Montgomery county, and the old building formerly used by 
them has been remodeled for men, but no additional accommodations 
for this class have been made in any of the other counties. 

8. In most of the asylums of the exempted counties the force of 
attendants has been increased during the year, and in several of them 
the number is nearly, if not quite, equal to that of the State asylums 
for the chronic insane. 

9. The farms in connection with the asylums and various county 
poor-houses have been extremely productive the past year, and these 
institutions, in most cases, are well stocked with vegetable and other 
products entering into consumption, cultivated and raised upon the 
premises, the greater part of the labor being performed by the insane. 

I am again under renewed obligations to the superintendents, 
keepers, attending physicians, and other officers of the asylums and 
poor-houses of the various counties visited for their active and earnest 
co-operation in promoting the well being of the insane committed to 
their care, and for placing at my disposal every facility necessary for 
the proper prosecution of my work. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHAS. S. HOYT, Secretary. 
Dated Albany, N. Y., January 12, 1886. 
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